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THE PROBLEM OF INCEST AND EXOGAMY: 
A RESTATEMENT 


By BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN 


HE problems of incest and exogamy have long been of interest to theorists 
of anthropology. The early post-Darwinians were more interested in the 
evolution of custom than its working. Stages could be seen in the development 
of society, and present customs were looked upon as survivals of the habits of 
earlier primitive man. Information from all over the world, taken away from 
its context, was compared, and theories were formulated. In this period, theo- 
rists looked upon exogamy as the primal law which regulated primitive promis- 
cuity, and gave rise to a form of primitive communism and group marriage. 
Then, under the influence of Haddon, a school arose which aimed at study- 
ing ‘savage’ man in sifu. More interest arose in what manner of man he was, 
how he lived, how he behaved and what he believed. It was seen that certain 
cultures flourished that showed no sign of climbing the complete evolutionary 
ladder. 

Intensive studies showed that the existence of the classificatory system 
did not obliterate the importance of the family as a social group. Then, al- 
though Freud revived the hypothesis of primitive promiscuity and exogamy, 
his work stressed the importance to the individual of the family and the exist- 
ence of the problem of incest, not as an historical vestige but an ever-recurring ~ 
problem to man, in all cultures. Earlier psychologists had shown that there 
was no appreciable difference in the sense perceptions of man in very different 
types of culture; Freud shattered the idea that civilized man was rational, 
and showed that he was only more or less activated by rational motives. 
There was no longer a need to look for separate explanations for the irration- 
ality of ‘‘primitive’’ man. Theorists now felt on firmer ground in stressing the 
primacy of incest over exogamy. 

But again, partly perhaps in reaction against Freud and from the desire 
to correlate function with social structure, theorists have once more put for- 
ward the primacy of exogamy. Though this may appear to fit the facts in 
certain cultures, it cannot stand the test of the comparative method, or of 
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psychology, nor can it lay the basis of a social structure for Homo Sapiens, doub 
primitive and civilized. exog: 

Any theory of incest and exogamy to be adequate must consider man as mart 
an individual. It must take into account the emotional attitudes of the child ogan 
to parents and to siblings; the internal structure of the family as a group; the 7 
correlation of the family group with other groups in society; the cultural it ha 
patterns which approve or disapprove certain emotional attitudes and crysta- gani: 
lize them into customs; and the survival value to man, as a social animal, of a 
the adoption of certain types of social structure and behavior patterns. to of 

There has been much confusion engendered by a lack of any clear under- of th 
standing of the difference between incest and exogamy. It must be empha- bv n 
sized that with matrilineal descent, exogamy by strict definition does not pre- ™ pr 
clude sexual intercourse between father and daughter; while with patrilineal creat 
descent, unions between mother and son would be possible if exogamy were paret 
the only social regulation. These unions are forbidden by the prohibition of V 
incest. There are two types of incest. One is the union of parent and child, of so 
the other is of siblings of opposite sex. The act of incest is almost universally as is 
considered a sin. linea: 

The meaning attached to the two terms by various authors has been in- that 
fluenced by their theories of the origin of primitive society. Basically, those exog: 
who accept Morgan’s thesis thai the classificatory system of kinship implied The 
an early stage when individual marriage was unknown and group marriage was its ov 
regulated by exogamy, look upon this rule as the primal law; while those who of th 
regard the family as the basic human group see that social organization rests famil 
upon the prohibition of incest and the consolidation of the family. The defini- Khas 
tions reflect these views. last t 

It might seem unnecessary to insist that the recognition of the family as T 
a social unit implies the existence of more than one family, and a social or- Brow 
ganization larger than that otf a single family. there 

The study of the social systems on Ambrim, Pentecost, and in Australia’ local 
made it apparent that all the complicated marriage regulations in these t 
areas were founded on the two types of incest prohibition, and are generaliza- on tl 
tions of them. In every case, marriage is prohibited with relatives who, by on m 
means of the accepted mode of reckoning descent, could be classed with the socie' 
parents or with the siblings. Hence the preferred marriages take place within Arab 
those groups of relatives who could not be so classed. do n 

Except for the Andamans,’ those social systems which have so far been is ve 
studied show that a definite method of reckoning descent is accepted. All Anda 
methods are conventions; even bilateral descent is restricted to an accepted kinsh 
number of generations. Clan descent is typically unilateral (or in some cases It 


1 Seligman, Brenda Z., 1927, 1928. 2 Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., 1922. ‘ 
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ul creative group, becomes a human co-operative one. More 
e parent, child and sibling becomes defined, and obtains sox 
of With the prohibition of incest within the elementary fam 
i, of social structure is laid. It is still possible for the children o 
ly as is customary among the Arabs. The Arab Ahashm 
lineage, is an intermarrying group within which the most 
n- that between the children of two brothers. Endogamy 
se exogamy forbidden, the latter occurring occasionally in spr 
d The Ahashm Beyl is a stable co-operative group, acting 
is its own internal affairs under the guidance of its sheikh \ 
ho of the paramount chief. The Kababish are nomads; it 
sts family travels with its herds in pursuit of pasture, but i 
ni- Khashm Beyt camps as a unit along dry khors in which wel:s 
last through the season.* 
as The Andaman Islanders respect the rule of incest in th 
yr Brown could find no trace of the existence of the classif 
there are no generalizations of the incest barrier on kinshi 
ia! local groups exogamous. 
ese In these two widely different societies, we find social! 
Za- on the family, protected by the incest barriers, with no 
by on marriage. Neither have either ‘“‘married out or been kil 
the SOK iety is so simple that it may be looked upon as “pr 
hin \rabs are highly organized socially and politically. The A 
do not recognize descent socially, while for the Arabs the 
een is very important, and matrilineal kinship is also recog: 
All Andaman Islanders nor the Arabs use classificatory kinshi 
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iS€S It is difficult to form a picture of human society wit 
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not only is it the group where the child grows up and forms its first emotional gee 
( attachments, but it is the framework within which our social heritage is dete 
handed down from one generation to another. The incest prohibitions are the 
deeply rooted in the emotional experience of mankind. Transgression of them the 
seldom needs to be punished by society, but brings its own punishment by _ | class 
means of supernatural intervention, usually in the form of severe illness or | fron 


death. Asi 


Exogamy presents a different problem. The emotional factor is either 


, absent or much attenuated. In some cultures where the association of the by a 
children of siblings of the same sex is close, the attitude towards those of the in | 
opposite sex is similar to that of true brother and sister. But breaches of mar 
exogamy with more distant kinsmen are not looked upon with the horror | and 
expressed for incest. If the kinship of the transgressing parties is remote, the dog: 
fault is usually condoned and harm averted by ritual means. By itself exogamy 
might have no survival value; it might lead to the habitual capture of women cxal 
from other family groups, and incessant feuds, a state of affairs described by by s 
Bridges in Tierra del Fuego,‘ which has probably been one of the factors | wan 
leading to the extinction of the Fuegians. Am 

On the other hand, with an accepted method of regulating descent and the he 
institution of the classificatory system of kinship, exogamy, as widely prac- | botll 
tised, leads to social stability. Mates are chosen from family groups with whom in 
kinship is recognized but who are outside the descent group. Thus, the sur- by | 
vival value of exogamy is seen in conjunction with the recognition of bi- | boll 
lateral kinship, the classificatory system and unilateral descent. Social groups are 
which are formed include large numbers of people over vast areas, in which an mot 
individual can find his social footing either as a member, an affine, or an exte 
acceptable mate. are 

The definitions of incest and exogamy may now be examined, in terms imp 
adopted for the forthcoming edition of Notes and Queries,’ arrived at by ince 
a committee of anthropologists, to which, however, certain reservations may logi 
be noted. Incest is defined as ‘sexual intercourse between individuals related thre 
in certain degrees of kinship,” and exogamy as the “prohibition of marriage infe 
within a specific group.”’ It must be pointed out that parent-child and sibling tior 
unions are always considered incestuous, and among all peoples incest with pro 
own mother is considered the greatest sin. Generalizations from those two law 
types are numerous, and vary in different cultures. Most societies do not mai 
have different words for incest and exogamy (there is usually a word for the wit 
former but not the latter), but a great difference is felt in the seriousness of 
the breach of the prohibitions, according to the nearness of the kinship de- but 

* Bridges, E. L., 1948. 

5 Radcliffe-Brown, A. R., 1931; also Fortes, M., 1949. 

® Notes and Queries on Anthropology, 6th edition, in preparation prob 
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gree. The denotation of ‘‘an individual” and a “social group” may be culturally 
determined. The parent-child prohibition is normally extended to include 
the mother’s co-wives and the breach is generally looked upon as incest. But 
the prohibition may be extended to include all the wives of all men who are 
classificatory ‘‘fathers.”” These women do not belong to any social group, but 
from the point of view of the classificatory ‘‘sons’’ are all classed together. 
A sibling may be own sister or member of the group of classificatory ‘‘sisters.”’ 

These different points of view, with their emotional tone, are well illustrated 
by an incident observed in the Sudan. An Ababdah (a nomad Arab tribe living 
in Egypt) hearing a Shilluk say that it was customary among them for a 
man to marry his father’s widows (other than own mother), spat on the ground 
and said: ** ou marry your mothers.”’ The Shilluk retorted, ‘You worse than 
dogs—marry your sisters!’’ (ortho-cousins). 

The principles underlying the incest prohibitions and exogamy may be 
examined in relation to three recent studies af African peoples undertaken 
by some of the most competent field workers in social anthropology, the Ts- 
wana by Schapera, the Nuer by Evans-Pritchard and the Tallensi by Fortes.’ 
\mong the Tswana the word for incest, bof/hodi, means ‘something ominous 

. predicting evil.’’ Certain other unnatural acts of animals are considered 
bollhodi as well as a child’s cutting of upper teeth before lower ones, and, 
in some tribes, the birth of twins. In the old days to avert the evil threatened 
by botlhodi the offending person or animal was destroyed. The pollution of 
botlhodi falls on the individual concerned, not on the whole community. There 
are remarkably few prohibited degrees—parent, child, sibling and half-sibling, 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law and step-daughter. The prohibitions are not 
extended on the classificatory principle, though classificatory kinship terms 
are used. The custom of “‘raising seed to the dead”’ is practiced and where this 
implies cohabitation with a woman in a prohibited degree, it is not considered 
incestuous, the offspring being accounted to the dead man, not the physio- 
logical father.’ Moreover certain marriages are recorded, which, if traced 
through the mother, would have been prohibited by Tswana rule. Schapera’s 
informants indignantly denied the attribution of incest because the rela- 
tionships when traced through the father were correct. In spite of the few 
prohibitions, incest occurs; cases of father-daughter, half-sister, daughter-in- 
law and even one case of full sister incest are recorded. Schapera notes that 
marriage restrictions of the Tswana are remarkably narrow in comparison 
with other Bantu-speaking peoples of South Africa. 

The Nuer prohibitions exhibit a striking contrast to those of the Tswana, 
but like them the word for incest means the misfortune which it carries. 

Schapera, I , 1949, Evans-Pritchard, E. E., 1949, and Fortes, M., 1936 


8 It should be noticed that this custom indicates that the Tswana look upon incest as a 
prohibition against marriage 
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Syphilis, sickness and all kinds of retribution, including death by drowning, 
may befall the sinners or their near relatives. 

Evans-Pritchard considers the exogamous rules first. In following him, 
several features of Nuer custom and social structure must be borne in mind. 
Sexual play among children is recognized and is not taken seriously; Nuer 
adolescents are allowed considerable premarital freedom, both for casual 
affairs and courtship leading to marriage, each practice having its own regula- 
tions; lineage and the nearness of kinship due to the number of generations in 
a lineage are of great importance; raising seed to the dead is a constant prac- 
tice, so that though the physiological father, the geni/or, is often different 
from the sociological father, the paler, both are recognized; the adoption of 
Dinka boys captured in warfare is common. 

Evans-Pritchard lists the exogamous rules according to Nuer ideas. They 
depend upon what is termed mar kinship. There is the kinship of the clan, 
of the collateral lineage and of adoption; uterine kinship; kinship through the 
genitor; kinship of cognation, 7.e., mar in the usual sense of the word; kinship 
which the birth of a child creates between the fatier and mother, 7.e., affinal 
relations; kinship acknowledged by the acceptance of bridewealth; and by 
analogy, kinship of the age set and the leopard’s skin. 

The affinal prohibitions are particularly interesting. A man may not take, 
as second wife, his wife’s sister or any near kinswoman of his wife. In many 
other societies these are preferential mates and a Nuer may marry his wife’s 
sister if the former has died childless. The Nuer only consider a marriage 
completed when the wife has borne a child and has come to live with her 
husband’s kinsfolk, so a man’s wife’s sister becomes his own child’s maternal 
aunt (or classificatory ‘‘mother’’) and thus is related to him through the birth 
of the child. 

With regard to incest, Evans-Pritchard says that sexual relations outside 
marriage are forbidden to all those persons with whom marriage is not sanc- 
tioned except that men may make love to the daughters of their father’s age- 
mates. They frequently have love affairs with distant clanswomen and distant 
agnates, but these are not taken seriously. 

It is considered incestuous to have relations with the wives of the father, 
uterine brother, son and maternal uncle; wives of the sons’ maternal uncle, 
maternal and paternal aunts; and with the wives of affines, e.g. the second wife 
of the sister’s husband. ‘‘They regard relations with wives of relations on the 
mother’s side with distaste ‘because of the mother.’ ”’ In spite of this, widows 
of the father, uterine brother and maternal uncle may be taken in levirate 
marriage with the due ritual, the relationship being broken by the sacrifice 
of a sheep. Evans-Pritchard says, *‘The prohibition on a man having relations 
with a kinsman’s wife is part of a wider regulation which forbids two close 
kinsmen having relations with the same woman, or two closely related women 
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having relations with the same man, the most dangerous of these relation- 
ships being that of a father and son having relations with one woman.” 

It is particularly interesting to see this principle demonstrated so thor- 
oughly in the Nuer social structure, since the parent-child type of incest pro- 
hibition may be regarded as the “law which prevents one person from marrying 
two spouses who stand to one another in the relation of parent to child.’ 
This formula would seem preferable to that of a rule forbidding intercourse be- 
tween parent and child, which, of course, is included in it, because of the known 
prohibitions against a man marrying a woman and her daughter, and the com- 
mon but not universal rule against a son taking his father’s widow, and also 
because it brings the mother-in-law behavior pattern in line with social struc- 
ture. As will be seen, similar prohibitions are in force among the Tallensi. 

It is not surprising that the Nuer are constantly occupied with the problem 
of overcoming the prohibitions and performing ritual to legalize forbidden 
marriages and borderline cases. In spite of their care, breaches occur, and death 
due to syphilis, ral, is said to follow. 

The Tallensi have patrilineal clans. There is also a uterine affiliation called 
soog; any persons who can trace relationship through the mother’s mother’s 
mother (to the mth generation) are soog. Like the Nuer, the Tallensi children 
play sexual games with siblings and with ortho-cousins, and these are con- 
sidered harmless. Adolescents choose lovers, but now they copy adult behavior. 
Lovers are chosen within the clan but outside the lineage. Adultery with a 
clansman occurs frequently, but is not considered incestuous. 

Brother-sister and father-daughter incest is considered disgraceful, but 
incest with the father’s wife who is called ‘‘mother”’ is looked upon with horror 
and said to be so terrible that it does not occur. Incest with the mother is just 
not contemplated, the mere idea is considered laughable. Intercourse with the 
wife of an elder brother is considered only less heinous than with the father’s 
wife. It is correct for a man to inherit his brother’s widows, and his father’s, 
but the heir would lose his rights and become outcast if he had previously 
transgressed the rule. Moreover, his father might curse him, and there is no 
worse fate than that.'° 

If two men, whether related or not, have sexual relations with the same 
woman, it is dangerous. The danger drives men to seek paramours in distant 
localities, and no two men from the same community (who would be related) 
would ever have affairs with the same woman. 

® Seligman, Brenda Z., 1929. 

10 Comparison with the Shilluk is interesting. The Shilluk have rights of access to the wives 
of all men who by means of the classificatory kinship system stand in the relationship of father 
or brother to them. Having exercised this right does not prevent the possibility of inheritance 
later, which is also customary. However, should a man claim his right to inherit one of these 
women, he must take care to practice the habitual avoidance customs towards her mother. 


Seligman, C. G., and Brenda Z. Seligman, 1932 
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The Tallensi make a clear distinction between kinship by blood and affinal 
kinship. The rules of exogamy are that no woman may be married with whom 
there is any geneological kinship. Thus all clanswomen are excluded and theo- 
retically any woman with whom a common progenitor can be traced. Marriage 
with a woman of the mother’s lineage is also excluded. In the father’s mother’s 
clan, women of her sublineage are forbidden. No marriage is permitted be- 
tween a couple who can trace soog relationship. There is a further exogamic 
barrier between certain linked clans who have a tradition of being half-brothers 
and share a common magico-religious cult. 

There are no supernatural penalties for breaches of the exogamous rules, 
but Fortes says: ““The Tallensi avoid infringing these rules, not for fear of 
supernatural penalties, but for fear of ‘spoiling kinship.’ ’’ As may be ex- 
pected, the Tallensi do not always avoid infringing the rules, and frequently 
have recourse to the splitting ritual. 

The prohibition of incest among the Tswana is sufficient to regulate all 
the marriages and sexual intercourse. But the cultural need found among 
cattle-owning peoples to raise seed to the dead overrides the prohibition, in 
spite of the meaning of bollhodi. Shapera does not state whether ritual is neces- 
sary for this. 

Among the Nuer, Evans-Pritchard considers exogamy as the rule prohibit- 
ing marriage, and incest as that prohibiting sexual intercourse outside mar- 
riage, except adultery which may sometimes be also incestuous."' The native 
word rual has a similar meaning to bollhodi, and is used for both prohibitions. 

Fortes’ use of the terms incest and exogamy is only slightly different 
from that of Evans-Pritchard. He notes that he uses the term incest in refer- 
ence to Tali customs, not to our own. The incest taboo, he says, is a moral 
norm, and includes certain affinal relationships. The rules of exogamy regu- 
late marriage according to kinship on very wide genealogical lines, including 
the unilateral clan, and are social, not moral. Clansfolk are the chosen pre- 
marital lovers. As among the Nuer, Tallensi kinship is given practical value 
by the payment and receipt of bridewealth, so to marry a kinswoman would 
“spoil kinship,” i.e., upset the customary privileges and duties and the general 
behavior pattern between kinsfolk. 

If further evidence were needed to dispose of the theory that an antag- 
onism against sexual intercourse between kinsfolk is instinctive (a theory 
which White has also discarded in a recent discussion of incest)'® these three 
studies supply it. They do, indeed, support the psychonanalytic theory which 
starts from the contention (which White, however, rejects) that the desire 
for sexual connection with near kin (or close association during infancy and 
childhood) is habitual.” 


" See above p. 309. 2 White, Leslie, 1948. 
18 See below, evidence from the Zande. 
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Evans-Pritchard’s 


2s that of White, as well as 
that brought forward by R. W. Fortune," and again by F. E. Williams (in 
a paper read before the Royal Anthropological Institute) viz., “‘that the pro- 
hibition of marriage is more fundamental and comprehensive than the pro- 
hibition of sex relations which is secondary and... derivative,” and that 
“the rules of exogamy and not the rules of incest are basic.”’ Sexual relations 
with persons in certain rleationships are incestuous;that ts; bec ause they would 
cause a breach of exogamy. 


There is no reason to alter my earlier criticism, published in 1939, of For, 
tune’s theory on the same problem: 


Dr. R. W. Fortune... considers that the barrier itself is adopted not because of 
its internal value to the family, but because the external value of the marriage alliance 
is essential to social structure. Though this theory is inadequate to account for the 
widespread existence of the two forms of parent-child taboo and their varied modifica 
tion in different cultures, it is worthy of serious consideration. It offers a sound soci- 
ological principle for the retention of the brother-sister incest barrier; the value of 
the external bonds brought about by marriage is undoubtedly great; the reciprocity of 
affinal ties is an important feature of most cultures, and their great ceremonial and 
economic elaboration frequently essential to the social structure. Indeed, I have already 
pointed out that “the actual function of the marriage prohibitions seems to become 
not so much a restriction on choice, as the institution of a legal right to marry within 
certain groups.’ 

rhe social value of external alliances, however, could not bring about the prohibi- 
tion of sexual intercourse within the family, unless we are to assume that the idea of 
pre-marital chastity, both male and female, is innate. Further, the theory assumes the 
natural family, without any cultural regulations or supernatural sanctions, to be 
already a stable social group ready to undertake external relationships. Thus, rather 
than providing a new theory of incest, Fortune shows a principle for the retention of 
its laws and offers a sociological basis for exceptions. It would seem that society toler 
ates incest when the social structure has nothing to gain from its prohibition. This, 
however, is only partially true. Supernatural sanction has come to aid the enforcement 


of the law, and does not easily fade as soon as the social structure has no need for it. 


Furthermore, Evans-Pritchard’s theory may be examined in the light of the 
evidence he himself has put forward. Sex relations with the mother would be 
the worst type of incest and would cause immediate death. No cases of this are 
known. Intercourse with the uterine sister and the daughter are very bad 
“because of the mother,” yet one case of each type was recorded. The word for 
kinship, mar, means “mother,” although the Nuer are patrilineal. Relations 
with the mother’s co-wife are specially shocking ‘‘because the father has rela- 
tions with her and afterwards with the mother, carrying the son’s contact with 
the co-wife to the mother.” Relations with the wife of the uterine brother also 

44 Fortune, R. W., 1932. 6 Seligman, Brenda Z., 1935, p. 90. 

1 Fortune, R. W., 1932. 7 Seligman, Brenda Z. 1932. 
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“reflect the disgust Nuer feel at any association of sex with the mother.” 
All these give rise to an emotional attitude characteristic of incest every- 

where, both in cultures where exogamy is practiced and in those where there 

is no trace of the custom, among simple peoples and among those with highly 


Which, though-it tas a very wide distribution, is always associated with a type 
of social structure in which a recognized type of descent and the classificatory 
system of kinship are present. 

The Nuer allow sexual relations with distant clanswomen and distant 
agnates with whom marriage is not permissible. Among the Tallensi, clans- 
women forbidden in marriage are the correct partners for premarital love- 
affairs. These customs are incompatible with the thesis that “certain rela- 
tionships are incestuous because they would cause a breach of exogamy.” 
Exogamy does not seem to be endangered in these cultures by this license, 
although in many cultures exogamy does prohibit extra-marital sexual rela- 
tions, as well as marriage. 

Further evidence may be taken from Evans-Pritchard’s work on the Zande. 
The Avungara, the royal clan of the Azande, allow and encourage father- 
daughter and sibling intercourse among themselves, and Evans-Pritchard 
states that the family is very different from that of the ordinary Zande. The 
chief’s household is a vast enclosure, the chief takes no interest in his sons, 
who are turned out of the women’s quarters as soon as possible. The system 
encourages homosexuality in both sexes, and among the males it is openly 
recognized and organized. Yet among commoners there is the belief that 
leprosy results from incest and there is a proverb that ‘Desire begins with the 
sister.”” Here we have a condition upheld by a strong military organization, 
where incest is allowed and the family structure is aberrant, yet the commoners 
accept the usual incest prohibitions and are organized on a normal family 
basis. This clearly supports the thesis of the primacy of the incest barrier in 
the consolidation of the family. 

Among the Nuer and Tallensi, stress is laid on the distinctness of kinship 
and in-law relationships, both of which are closely correlated with the pay- 
ment and receipt of bridewealth and with ritual duties; the marriage laws 
prevent a person from standing in both relationships at the same time, as 
this would spoil kinship and change the ritual obligations. As has been pointed 
out, one of the functions of the incest prohibitions is to keep the parent-child 
and brother-sister relationships distinct and not to allow either to be changed 
into the entirely different one of mate, while a function of exogamy is the for- 
mation of certain groups within which a man has a right to take a spouse. How- 
ever, among many peoples, certain relationships of kinsman and in-law are 
united by the practice of specific kinship marriages. These marriages, the most 
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common of which is the cross-cousin marriage, bind rather than split kinship, 
and are always correlated with the accepted mode of descent of the culture 
and the consequent specific interpretation of exogamy. The behavior patterns 
needed for combining two different kinds of relationships, or changing one of 
kinship into that of affinity, are regulated by custom. 

The social structure ot both Nuer and Tallensi rests on a basis of unilateral! 
descent and classificatory kinship with accepted customs of bridewealth. The 
payment and the receipt of bridewealth consolidates the relationship of af- 
finity. The exogamous regulations of these people are dependent on these 
principles of descent, kinship and affinity. On the other hand, the parent- 
child and sibling prohibitions, known as incest, are worldwide and independent 
of systems of descent, the use of classificatory kinship or of bridewealth cus- 
toms. Infringement_of incest brings about emotional disturbances-so grave 
as to be regarded as tz tal in many cultures, while breach-of exogamy is a social 
offence only. It is difficult to see how any sound theory could be built upon 


the primacy of exogamy over incest. The misconception may perhaps arise be- 
cause of the lack of clear definition of the terms, incest being regarded by 
Evans-Pritchard as an extramarital prohibition and exogamy as a marriage 
rule. That this is misleading is clear, since in the absence of any incest prohibi- 
tion, the family as a social group capable of transacting the social contract of 
marriage could not exist. It would be merely a mating group without social 
cohesion. 

In modern western civilization exogamy is no problem, but incest is still 
both a sin and a crime. The prohibited degrees for marriage proscribed by 
church and state differ, and in England changes in the law have been made 
in this century. Artificial insemination has again brought forward the problem, 
which was discussed in the Upper Chamber in March, 1949. 

The long immaturity of the young and the critical period of adolescence 
present Homo sapiens with sources of danger not found among other animals. 
During adolescence reproduction is possible, but an adolescent couple by 
themselves under primitive conditions would stand small chance of rearing 
their offspring, obtaining sufficient food, and protecting themselves against 
attacks from wild animals and other human groups. The development of the 
family from a biological group to a social group has been of great survival 


value: the universal adoption of the incest wo points to the probability 


that its acceptance cess. 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE CAUSES OF PLAINS WARFARE 
By W. W. NEWCOMB, JR. 


T COULD be claimed that the institution of war in a strict sense did not 

exist in the Plains culture area. Plains warfare has often been compared 
with, or has actually been called, a game. As a matter of fact, war has rarely 
heen carefully defined in anthropological literature. It has not only gone with- 
out definition but has often received no treatment,* though it is a habitually 
recurring factor in culture. In this paper, war will be treated as a type of 
armed conflict that takes place between societies, meeting in competition for 
anything that is valued by the groups involved, usually consisting of territory 
or certain products of this territory, such as good hunting grounds, oil-produc- 
ing or agricultural lands. 

It must be emphasized that this definition says nothing about individuals, 
for in terms of this analysis warfare is held to be a function of socio-cultural 
systems, and individuals are regarded as being no more than the means through 
which these systems attain their ends. This definition also implicitly excludes 
the idea that a principal aim of warfare is to exterminate the foe. Many, if not 
all warring cultures, in some way restrict the practices of warfare to limit the 
number of persons who shall be killed. For example, in the Plains area ‘“‘count- 
ing coup” often took precedence over slaying the enemy. Even in modern 
European cultures, the refusal to use gas, the amnesty shown prisoners and 
other restrictions have limited the number of persons exterminated. 

In those cultures which have simple techniques for exploiting the habitat, 
warfare must of necessity be much cruder than in cultures which have complex 
methods of obtaining need-serving goods. In cultures with simpler techniques, 
long campaigns cannot be undertaken for logistic reasons. The lack of tech- 
nological equipment of the primitive warrior, to say nothing of the dearth of 
formally organized fighting units, further distinguishes this type of struggle. 
Restriction in numbers of men involved in these societies generally excludes 
the possibility of what we would term battles. Warfare was confined primarily 
to small warparties, raids, forays; that is, conflicts which were brief and usu- 
ally indecisive. 

It must be emphasized, however, that there is no evidence that primitive 
warfare is different in kind from that of modern states, even though the de- 
gree of difference is great. The particular forms which war may take are of 
course varied, but warfare everywhere and at all times is alike in one respect; 
it is motivated by economic need and the biological competition of societies, 
real or imagined, basic or otherwise. An analogy might be drawn here be- 


* For a recent exception, published too late to be utilized in this paper, see H. H. Turney- 
High, 1949, Primitive War. 
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tween a living organism and a socio-cultural system, both of which must 
struggle against environmental forces and against their fellow organisms. 

In this paper, Plains Indian tribes will be considered as those horse-using 
nomads whose main subsistence in the historic period was the bison. This 
category will include the Comanche, Kiowa, and associate Kiowa-Apache of 
the Southern Plains, and the Sarsi, the Blackfoot tribes, Atsina, Arapaho, 
Cheyenne, Crow, Teton Dakota, and Assiniboin of the Northern Plains. 
Marginal tribes to these are the Plains Cree and Plains Ojibwa on the north- 
eastern frontier, the various Shoshone groups in the mountainous regions to 
the west and a number of agricultural Siouan and Caddoan speaking cultures 
on the east and south. 


TRADITIONAL EXPLANATIONS OF PLAINS WARFARE 


Let us turn now to some of the explanations that have been advanced as 
the causes of Plains warfare. Linton says of this phenomenon, 


Superficially it might appear that the roving life of a Plains Indian tribe and the 
frequent contacts with other groups which this entailed would be likely to focus 
interest on war, but it need not have done so if the Plains Indians in general had not 
been warlike. After all, there was enough food and other natural resources in the Plains 
to take care of a much larger population than the area supported, and these tribes were 
not driven into war by economic needs. Certainly utility did not make war the master 
interest of Comanche society.! 


This would seem to mean no more than that the Plains Indians went to war 
because they were warlike. Lowie explains war in the Plains area in these 
terms: 


... the Plains Indian fought not for territorial aggrandizement nor for the victor’s 
spoils, but above all because fighting was a game worth while because of the social 
recognition it brought when played according to the rules. True, the stealing of horses 
was one of the principal factors in warfare. But why did a Crow risk his neck to cut 
loose a picketed horse in the midst of the hostile camp when he could easily have driven 
off a whole herd from the outskirts? And what was the point in granting distinction 
not to the warrior who had killed or wounded the foeman but to him who, however 
lightly, touched his body ?? 


Much the same explantion is given by Lowie in a work published twenty years 
later: 


Though the desire for loot and revenge played their part, the outstanding goal of 
these tribes was glory ... the motives of primitive warfare rather seldom coincided 
with those familiar to us. . . . Plains Indian warfare . . . loomed as an exciting pastime 
played according to established rules, the danger lending zest to the game. The pri- 
mary goal was to score, only the loss of kindred prompting reprisals on a major scale. 
Wherever men fight for glory, practical ends are bound to recede.* 


'! Linton, 1936, p. 463. * Lowie, 1920, p. 356. § Lowie, 1940, pp. 221-2 
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However, Lowie does express a slightly different position in The Crow Indians, 
saying: 

Why did the Crow fight? Certainly not from an uncontrollable instinct of pug 
nacity. It was disgraceful to fall to fisticuffs within the tribe, and I have heard un 
favorable comments on the brawls of white men. Enemies, of course, were fair game, 
but in spite of high-flown phrases about “‘wiping them out,” I know of no concerted 
effort to oust the Dakota or Cheyenne from their territory, and tradition tells of rela 
tively few ancient enterprises on a really large scale. Minor operations, sufficing to 
gratify both the sportive urge and even the craving for revenge, could be more readily 
harmonized with the repugnance to any loss of tribesmen . . . Doubtless the stimuli for 
military enterprises were not uniform, varying with different men and different situa- 
tions. Utilitarian urges appear but were certainly not dominant. The desire for horses 
was the most “economical” motive of Plains Indian warfare. . . .4 


Other anthropologists have said approximately the same thing about the 
purposes and causes of Plains warfare, although few of them have gone as far 
as Linton and Lowie in neglecting economic motivations in warfare. Wissler, 
following this trend and stating our problem clearly says: 


The Algonkin wanted buffalo, while the Dakota wanted to keep them fer their own 
use. It all looks like an economic war, something we can understand. Yet, so far as we 
can see, the Assiniboin, the Ojibway and the Cree on the one hand and the Dakota on 
the other thought of the feud in terms of horses, captives and scalps, symbols of glory 
and social distinction.® 


Reichard,® Murdock’ and Benedict,* among others,® have repeated the same 
statements about the causes of Plains warfare, which indicate their wide accept- 
ance by anthropologists. Mishkin would seem to have come the closest to a 
realistic approach to the causes of Plains warfare, when he writes: 

The true weight and implication of the economic factor [in Plains warfare] has not 
been clearly analyzed. Mere reference to the existence of an economic motive in warfare 
tells us nothing of the relationship of warfare to the economic framework of Plains 
society. Once it is agreed that such a factor must be considered, the whole gamut of 
economic activities has to be examined from this relational point of view.'® 


On a later page he again states the problem in these words: 


Much of the confusion which is to be found in analyzing the nature of Plains warfare 
flows from blurring three distinct sets of factors. There is first the cause of war, second, 
a war path pattern, and finally the individual motives of the warriors. Although all 
three factors may overlap or even be synonymous at certain points, the distinction can 
often be made with meaning." 


‘ Lowie, 1935, pp. 227-8. 5 Wissler, 1941, p. 159 ® Boas, (ed.), 1938, p. 462. 
7 Murdock, 1936, p. 283. 5 Benedict, 1934, p. 98; 1942, p. 763. 
® Swanton, 1943, p. 7, (for a generalization about warfare based on this point of view); Boas, 
(ed.), 1938, p. 400; Grinnell, 1923, p. 7. 
© Mishkin, 1940, pp. 3-4. " Tbid., p. 58. 
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Here the question may be raised whether it would not be more profitable to 
separate the psychological aspect of the phenomenon, “the individual mo- 
tives of the warriors,” from the cultural aspects, “the cause of war” and the 
‘“‘war path pattern,” so as to avoid the confusion that arises from the statement 
that these factors “‘may overlap or be synonymous at certain points.”’ For 
while it is true that an individual might fight for the same purposes which led 
his society to go to war, it is also to be noted that individual and socio-cultural 
purposes seldom coincide. How can the cause for performing an act, or acts, 
be synonymous with the method of performing the act? Mishkin continues: 

Stressing the economic character of warfare does not imply total rejection of the 
game aspect in Plains warfare. Rank goes with successful participation in war and war 
is principally economic. ... In short, within the economic framework of war there 
functioned a system of warrior etiquette and formal accomplishment the successful per- 
formance of which was essential to rank. . . . The relationship of the economic factor 
in war to the game element contains no contradiction. ... A contradiction could be 
drawn from this discussion only if the causes for war are confused with the reasons why 
individual men fight.” 


Now this is precisely what has taken place; the causes of war have been con- 
fused with the reasons why individual men fight. 

The weak point of all of these interpretations is the failure to distinguish 
between the motives of an individual for fighting and what causes his society 
to go to war. The motivation of the individual is not the cause of warfare, 
it is rather the method by which a cultural irritation or need is satisfied. In the 
words of White: 


War is a struggle between systems, not individuals. Its explanation is therefore 
social or cultural, not psychological.” 


In order to get at the real causes of Plains warfare we must then trace the 
trends and currents which swept over the various Plains cultures, examining 
the stimuli that forced various peoples to migrate rapidly from one side of the 
Plains region to the other in a few years, and ascertaining why certain groups 
joined in loose confederacies, such as the alliance of the Sarsi with the Black- 
foot, or of the Kiowa-Apache with the Kiowa. Once we have a knowledge of 
the sequence of events in the Plains and an understanding of the various 
migrations, displacements and amalgamations, the actual causes of the bitter, 
unceasing war of these societies become apparent and one recognizes the 
existence of a continuous drive toward war among the historic cultures of the 
Plains. This analysis then relegates the traditional explanations to their proper 
sphere, that is, as explanations of individual motivation in warfare. 


Ibid., pp. 61-2. 
18 White, 1947, p. 691. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PLAINS WARFARE 

In pre-Columbian times there were two distinct subsistence economies in 
the Plains. One group was semisedentary and agricultural, but probably also 
carried on nomadic hunting during part of the year. They lived principally in 
the river valleys and were more heavily concentrated in the eastern prairie 
area, which offered a more suitable climate for horticulture. As the climate 
permitted, these agriculturalists expanded into the western plains. The sec- 
ond group were simpler in their cultural techniques for exploiting nature; 
they were nomadic hunters and gatherers, wandering on foot after game and 
other types of sustenance. Geographically these peoples inhabited the more 
arid westerly and southerly regions of West Texas, Western Oklahoma and 
northward through the High Plains, which with the exception of the bottom 
lands were unsuitable to native agricultural methods. Both of these groups 
were marginal or peripheral to other higher centers of development." The 
migratory, picturesque, horse-using nomads of the historic period developed 
from these and other sources; cultures of peoples who had recently migrated 
to the area and from the types, as yet relatively undefined, already in the area. 

It was the horse, introduced by the Spaniards after 1600, which made the 
nomadic, bison-hunting, highly specialized, ‘‘climax’”’® culture highly attrac- 
tive and generally feasible. By using the horse an elaborate hunting economy 
based primarily on the vast bison herds not only became possible, but became 
so important to the Plains Indians that the degree of specialization in subsist- 
ence was carried further here than in most societies concerning which we have 
valid information. Now, while specialization in subsistence has many advan- 
tages it also has its disadvantages. In this case with the decline and final disap- 
pearance of the bison herds in the nineteenth century, this type of culture col- 
lapsed completely. 

In the period 1600-1750 many tribes came to concentrate on bison no- 
madism, and the desire for the possession of the horse must have been very 
great, since it was necessary to possess horses in numbers before a culture 
could specialize in bison subsistence. Foot-wanderers are slow in movement, 
and from all indications in these cases were able to subsist only partially and 
transiently upon the vast bison herds. Even agricultural tribes'® quickly 
learned the utility of horses and made annual buffalo hunting excursions. With 
the horse and the necessity of expanding their hunting territories, they had 
to encroach upon the habitat of other peoples, thus creating a situation which 
is one of the causes of warfare. It is also apparent that the necessity of acquir- 
ing horses would foster warlike activities. We should note here, however, that 


4 Kroeber, 1947, pp. 76-77. 8 Tbid., p. 77. 

‘6 The majority of later typical Northern Plains tribes were once agricultural; the Cheyenne 
(Mooney, 1905-07, p. 361), the Teton Dakota (Kroeber, 1948, p. 823), perhaps the Arapaho and 
Atsina (Hodge, (ed.), 1907, p. 72), possibly the Crow and others. 
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the economic need for horses varied tremendously. Some peoples were well 
supplied with horses at an early time, while others never had enough of them. 

The migration into the Plains after the late seventeenth century may, 
however, be attributed only in part to the magnetic attraction of this new and 
more generally efficient mode of existence. .\nother important factor was the 
westward movement of the American frontier. Associated with this movement 
were various native wars, a reflection oi the general instability of the Indian 
populations to the east. English trading posts were established on Hudson 
Bay in 1668; in 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company was organized and soon had 
a chain of posts in the northwest. At about the same time the French were 
building trading posts along the Great Lakes and westward to the head of the 
Mississippi. These posts supplied the natives with all sorts of European arti- 
cles; among those of particular significance to us were weapons. Natives 
who acquired firearms had a tremendous advantage over aboriginally armed 
cultures, so that a rapid expansion of the peoples so equipped took place. This 
fact is well documented historically. For example, Zenas Leonard, one of the 
early nineteenth century traders and trappers, speaks of the Blackfoot tribes, 
who early acquired European weapons, in the following terms: 

... the Shoshonies, were once a powerful nation, possessing a glorious hunting 
ground on the east side of the mountains; but they, like the Flatheads, have been al 
most annihilated by the revengeful Blackfeet, who, being supplied with firearms were 
enabled to defeat all Indian opposition. Their nation has been entirely broken up and 
scattered throughout all this wild region.” 


The earliest tribes to benefit appreciably from these European contacts 
were the Algonkin-speaking peoples to the north and east of the Plains area, 
in what are now the Canadian provinces of Manitoba and Ontario and in the 
Wisconsin and Michigan area of the United States. By 1650 the Chippewa 
and associated tribes had come into the territory west of Lake Huron, and by 
the middle of the next century were west of Lake Superior. It was the mis- 
fortune of the Sioux, who had been in possession of the Minnesota territory, 
to come into violent collision with these invaders equipped with the steel knife 
and musket. After a war which lasted many decades, the Sioux were for the 
most part crowded west of the Mississippi. The Ojibway, however, had had to 
eject the Sioux from Minnesota because they themselves were being harassed 
by other Indians, particularly the Iroquois,'* who in turn were being pressed 
by the oncoming white settlers. This was obviously not war carried on for the 
sake of prestige, but was the result of this chain of historic circumstances. 
Alexander Henry, the elder, says of the continuous war between the Ojibwa 
(Chippewa) and the Sioux in the middle of the eighteenth century, 


The cause of the perpetual war carried on between these two nations, is this, that 


7 Quaife, (ed.), 1934, p. 80. '8 Folwell, 1921, p. 80. 
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both claim as their exclusive hunting ground the tract of country which lies between 
them, and uniformly attack each other when they meet upon it.'® 


From the journals of Alexander Henry, the younger, in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, we have further evidence of the same sort.”° 

The Cree to the north of these groups pushed west and south into the 
Plains about the same time and for approximately the same reasons. We have 
numerous accounts of this westward drive of Algonkin-speaking peoples and 
the conflict and war which it engendered. In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the explorer Alexander Mackenzie says of the territorial conflict be- 
tween the Sarsi and Cree (Knisteneaux) who were by this time menacing the 
western regions of the Plains, 

. as for the Knisteneaux, there is no question of their having been, and continuing 
to be, invaders of this country, from the Eastward. Formerly, they struck terror into 
all the other tribes whom they met; but now they have lost the respect that was paid 
them; as those whom they formerly considered as barbarians are now their allies, and 
consequently become better acquainted with them, and have acquired the use of fire- 


arms.”! 


father De Smet in 1846 speaks of this increasing competition brought about 
by immigrants to this area (near Lake St. Anne, Alberta, Canada), 

When the reindeer, buffalo and moose abounded, the Crees were then peaceful 
possessors; the animals have disappeared, and with them the ancient lords of the 
country. Scarcely do we meet with a solitary hut—but now and then the tracks of some 
large animal. . . . The Crees have gained the buffalo plains, and they contend for them 
with the Blackfeet, whose mortal foes they have become.” 


The advance of these Algonkin-speaking peoples was accomplished by 
more than a century of warfare, some of which was marked by clashes that 
can be dignified by the term ‘“‘battle.”” Among those in which the Chippewa 
fought the Sioux were the encounters at Mille Lacs and Point Prescott in the 
seventeenth century; Sandy Lake, Crow Wing, Elk River, and St. Croix 
Fells in the eighteenth; and of Cross Lake in 1800. These were not boyish 
raids for adventure or glory; they constituted serious warfare, fought by men 
defending their homes and families against invaders seeking to escape from 
their own ravaged and overrun homes to the east. 

Not only did Algonkin-speaking peoples displace Siouan-speaking groups, 
but the routed Siouans in turn pushed other tribes westward and southward. 
This sequence is somewhat like the chain of events which follows the roll of a 
bowling ball; the ball knocks over one pin that hits another which, in falling, 

’ Quaife, (ed.), 1921, p. 189. Coues, (ed.), 1897, Vol. 1, p. 131 


Mackenzie, 1902, pp. 112-13. * Chittenden & Richardson, 1905, Vol. 2, p. 533 
*8 Warren, 1885, Vol. 5, pp. 76-193, 222-246, 344-348 
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in turn hits another and so on. The Siouan people were displaced by the west- 
ern push of Algonkin cultures; the Siouan peoples displaced other peoples such 
as the Village Tribes (Arikara, Hidatsa, and Mandan”), and directly or in- 
directly the Cheyenne* and other tribes. It is not necessary here to examine 
all the collisions which took place in the area; it is enough for our purposes to 
know that they did occur and that they always engendered strife and usually 
intensified war. 

About the same time that the tribes possessing European arms were ex- 
panding into the prairies and plains from the east and north, some of the 
Shoshonean peoples to the west moved out of their sagebrush home on horse 
back to become the historic Comanche,” forcing the eastern Apache and other 
similar groups to move in a southwesterly direction. The Comanche, in turn, 
were themselves displaced southward by people who had been ejected by the 
eastern push into the area. Mooney says of this process: 

As the Kiowa pressed southward before the advancing Dakota and Cheyenne, they 
encountered the Comanche, resulting in a warfare continuing many years, in the cours« 
of which the Comanche were gradually driven south of the Arkansas.” 


The Apache groups on the southern margins of the Plains, in their turn came 
into violent conflict with indigenous peoples. As early as 1689 the Apache were 
fighting over hunting grounds with Jumanos, as we learn from the testimony 
of an Indian presented to the Governor and Captain General of Nueva Viz- 
caya: 

He [the native] said that he is of the nation of the Cibolos [Jumanos] and that he 
lives at a rancheria which usually has a war every year with the Caribes Indians 
[Apache] over the killing of cattle that they call buffalo. .. .*° 

Quite aside from the displacement caused by the westward expansion of 
the frontier and the Shoshonean invasion from the west, the struggle over the 
rich hunting grounds afforded by the Plains must not be forgotten in assessing 
the causes of Plains warfare. It is possible that in the days before historic 
contact adequate hunting grounds were available to al! of the relatively 
meagre population, but even in early historic times there were disputes over 
the most favored areas. This is particularly true on the margins of the Plains 
where the buffalo was not abundant, such as was the case in the Apache strug- 
gles over hunting grounds in the southern Plains. Beginning early in the nine- 
teenth century, perhaps even before this time, the bison herds were shrinking 
as pressure on them increased. According to Hornaday” the bison had disap- 
peared north and east of the Missouri by 1870, and in 1807 they had already 
withdrawn into the western portions of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, 


* Hodge, (ed.), 1907, pp. 83, 548, 797. % Mooney, 1905-07, Vol. I, p. 365. 
* Kroeber, 1947, p. 80. 27 Mooney, 1895-6, p. 162. 
*8 Hackett, (ed.), 1923, Vol. I, p. 276. 2° Hornaday, 1887, Map, oppos. p. 548. 
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Oklahoma and Texas.*® It has been said that the bison retreated from the ad- 
vancing frontier at the rate of ten miles a year.*' But Indians needed a con- 
tinual supply of wild game, and although the bison herds were enormous, they 
could not sustain such demands. 

But it was the range of the bison that determined where and how the 
Plains Indians were to exist, and the shifting nature of the herds forced tribes 
to cross into the hunting territory of one another. In Henry and Thompson’s 
description of the Piegan we have an account of this feature, which can be 
documented for other Plains cultures without difficulty: 

rhe buffalo regulates their movements over this vast extent of prairie throughout 
the year, as they must keep near these animals to obtain food. In summer they are 
obliged to assemble in large camps of from one hundred to two hundred tents, the better 
to defend themselves from enemies. In winter when there is not so much danger they 
disperse in small camps of ten to twenty tents, make pounds for buffalo, and hunt 


wolves and foxes. 


Even in early times, however, the movement of the bison was erratic, and 
subsistence on them alone would have been difficult enough even with com- 
plete freedom of movement. Hornaday, an astute observer of the bison, says 
of this phenomenon, 

The capricious shiftings of certain sections of the great herds, whereby large areas 
which for many years had been utterly unvisited by buffaloes suddenly became over- 
run by them, could be followed up indefinitely, but to little purpose.* 


Leonard, the trader and trapper, speaks of this situation as it affected the 
Crow: 

. when game gets scarce in one part of the country claimed by a certain tribe, 
they remove to another part, until after a while their game becomes scarce, then they 
are induced to encroach upon the territory of a neighboring tribe, which will at once 
create a fearful strife, and not unfrequently ends in the total destruction of some power 
ful nation.™ 


Larocque, after a visit to the Crow in 1805 says, 
They wander about in Leather tents and remain where there are Buffaloes and 
Elks. After having remained a few days in one place so that game is no more so plenti 


ful as it was they flit to another place where there are Buffaloes or deers and so on all 
year around.* 


It would thus seem that though before the middle of the nineteenth century 

all of the Plains peoples were well and easily provisioned, it also becomes clear, 

when we examine the way in which they utilized their food resources, that a 
Chittenden, 1902, Vol. 2, p. 816. Ibid., p. 816. 


2 Coues, (ed.), 1897, Vol. 2, p. 723. % Hornaday, 1887, p. 37. 
* Quaife, (ed.), 1934, p. 227. * Burpee, (ed.), 1910, p. 56. 
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tremendous supply of bison was required to meet their needs as Larocque, in 
the description of the Crow already cited, says, 

They are most improvident with regard to provision. It is amazing what number of 
Buffaloes or other quadrupeds they destroy—yet 2 or 3 days after a very successful 
hunt the beef is gone. When hunting they take but the fattest and cut part of an animal 
and leave the remainder; but it is no wonder that in a country abounding so much in 
Deer of all kind & Buffaloes & where the inhabitants kill it with so much ease to them 
selves, being always on horseback, that their love of good eating should expose them 
to the danger of a temporary fast.” 


There were also a number of secondary causes of Plains warfare which we 
must examine. One of these was the competition between Plains peoples for 
the acquisition of European weapons, and conversely the competition of the 
traders for Indian furs and hides. There was a considerable amount of intrigue 
on the part of natives not only to acquire guns and iron for themselves, but 
also to prevent traders from supplying the enemy. Although David Thompson 
had been a friend and a trader to the Blackfoot, he had to use a circuitous 
route to avoid crossing their hunting grounds in order to carry on trade with 
the plateau peoples.** From his account, it would seem that the Kutenai, and 
perhaps Indians of other linguistic groups, occupied the country immediately 
east of the Rocky Mountains near the headwaters of the Belly River in pre- 
Columbian times, but were forced back into and across the mountains by the 
Blackfoot as soon as fire-arms had been obtained. He says, 


All of these Plains, which are now the hunting grounds of the above Indians, 
Blackfoot, Sarsi, and Atsina, were formerly in full possession of the Kootenacs, north 
ward; the next the Saleesh and their allies, and the most southern the Snake Indians 
and their tribes, now driven across the Mountains.** 


Larocque says of this competition for European weapons, 
They (Big Bellies) pretend to be in fear of the surrounding nations, that is Assinie 


boines, Sioux, Cheyennes & Ricaras, so as to have an excuse for not trading their guns 
with the Rocky Mountain Indians [Crow] and likewise to prevent us.*® 


Because, as has been indicated above, those peoples in the north and east 
who first obtained European weapons pressed on those in the west, and the 
unarmed tribes must have been under great need to acquire European weap- 
ons, it is not unreasonable to assume that these latter peoples would go to 
almost any extremes to obtain them. We learn, for example, from the journals 
of Henry and Thompson, how important European weapons were to the Pie- 
gan, who once they had them, were able to expand to the south and obtain 
horses: 


* Ibid., p. 56. 7 Tyrrell, (ed.), 1916, Part II, Chapter I, pp. 375-384. 
8 Ibid., pp. 327-8. 8 Burpee, (ed.), 1910, pp. 16-17. 
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Those animals are got from their enemies southward, where they are perpetually at 
war with the Snakes, Flat Heads, and other nations, who have vast herds, and who 
appear to be a defenseless race; having no firearms, they easily fall a prey to the Slaves, 
who are tolerably well provided with arms and ammunition.” 


Another cause of warfare was the policy of the various European nations 
to set groups of natives against one another, and against rival colonial powers. 
For example, we find in a letter between Canadian officials in 1745, this state- 
ment, 

It is greatly to be desired, however, that the Sieur de Noyelles should manage to 
maintain peace among the savage tribes in the neighborhood of the posts, and induce 
them to attack the English established in that region. And, as that is perhaps the best 
means of preventing them from quarrelling among themselves independently of the 
good which might result therefrom to the colony.” 


A typical example of this procedure was that of Manuel Lisa, a trader for the 
St. Louis-Missouri Fur Company during the War of 1812. Robinson tells us 
that, 

Lisa’s policy was to excite hostility between the Sioux of the Missouri and those 
of the Mississippi, and so give them so much to do to attend to their own affairs that 
they would have little time to give to England’s interests, and he succeeded so well that 
but little assistance was rendered England by their western allies.” 

In addition to all these forces, a number of minor, allied factors also led 
to war, or illustrate its cause. For example, epidemics often reduced a once 
powerful tribe to a negligible and miserable group of cripples who were then 
easy prey for an unaffected foe. Another phenomenon which became common 
within the historic period and was certainly a result of the conflicts that 
marked it, was constituted by the alliances formed by various peoples. These 
alliances or confederacies were rather informal in makeup, and some of them 
were transient, but they may nevertheless be regarded as the direct result of 
long and continued warfare and the weakening of certain cultures. What 
would be more natural than that the various Blackfoot tribes and Sarsi should 
join hands in giving battle to the Cree intruders? What could aid the survival 
of the Kiowa-Apache to a greater extent than for them to ally themselves to 
the strong Kiowa? Can we not say that the only way the Assiniboine could 
hope to survive was to join the Cree invaders? 

THE CAUSES OF PLAINS WARFARE 

It is apparent, then, that the ceaseless warfare of the Plains Indians was the 
result of a complex of historic causes. One of these was the migration into the 

© Coues, (ed.), 1897, Vol. 2, p. 529 

‘! Burpee, (ed.), 1927, p. 457. This passage is taken from a letter from Maurepas to Beau 


harnois and Hocquart. 
2 Robinson, 1904, pp. 90 9] 
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Plains, first initiated by native peoples, pushing into the Plains both from east 
and west, which is concluded with the invasion of European traders and set- 
tlers in the nineteenth century. A second fundamental cause of war was the 
competition over the horse. More than a century before the migratory pres- 
sures were felt, however, the introduction of the horse had already, in many 
areas, made desirable a new mode of subsistence, and the ensuing competition 
had likewise led to war. Coincident with these causes, and partially as a result 
of them, there was a decrease in the available amount of game and in adequate 
hunting territories, which taken together with the shrinkage of the bison herds 
and the increasing white and native pressure from all sides further engendered 
conflict. Finally, there was the competition of tribes for European weapons, 
particularly guns, and the European policy of playing off one tribe against 
another. 

In broad terms we may say that from the introduction of the horse until 
the extinction of the bison herds the Plains peoples were making continual and 
successive adjustments to the forces of European culture. New material 
objects, such as clothing, weapons, tools, and ornaments, to say nothing of new 
ideas such as Catholicism and Protestantism, crowded upon one another in 
confused succession. With the addition of the horse an original and brilliant 
climax culture developed, highly specialized in terms of subsistence. When 
such an emphasis is placed upon an animal it is no small wonder that a par- 
ticular people would find it necessary to regard rich hunting grounds as vital, 
necessary and worth any price to retain. In addition, these horse-using peoples 
were constantly on the move following or seeking bison herds, and thus un- 
ceasingly colliding with one another, amalgamating, allying, and above all 
fighting. 

This paper does not pretend to resolve all the intricacies and complexities 
of Plains history. We have examined, however, enough of the historic forces 
which swept the Plains to enable us to outline the major causes of Plains war- 
fare. It thus becomes plain that the only method by which these societies 
could prosper, or even survive was by continual warfare, both offensive and 
defensive. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND WAR 

With the causal factors of Plains warfare in mind, let us now examine the 
individual warrior and his motivation. On this level we know the motives 
which led warriors to partake in raids and warparties. From the time he was 
strapped in his cradle-board, the male was taught to look on warlike occupa- 
tions as the ultimate goal of life. To become a power in his culture, socially 
and politically, he had to perform certain formalized, valorous deeds, which 
enabled him to become a chief, to join societies, to marry well. Warfare reached 
into and permeated nearly every aspect of Plains Indian culture, as is amply 
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demonstrated in the ethnographic literature. It is thus evident that individual 
motivation for war was very great. 

It then was not the causal factor in Plains warfare. Plains tribes did not 
habitually engage in war because individual men were ‘‘warlike.’”’ Individual 
men were warlike because their socio-cultural systems obliged them to be. 
The individual attitude of war was an expression of the socio-cultural process, 
by no means its cause or initiator. Whether individual men will fight for ob- 
scure economic reasons, which benefit the society and the individual only in 
passing, is unknown. The fact of the matter is that most individuals every- 
where, in all warring cultures, fight because of immediate, personal reasons. 
They fight for glory, for social prestige, to escape civilian frustration, or for 
other individual reasons; not primarily, or perhaps even knowingly for non- 
personal, broadly cultural reasons. It seems probable that men everywhere 
fight better if they are fighting for personal reasons. Broad cultural ends 
are more quickly attained by the psychological provision of adequate moti- 
vation. Yet it does not matter for what reason the individual thinks he is 
fighting, and dying, as long as he is satisfying the needs and imperatives of 
his culture. 

It would seem, then, that the traditional explanation of Plains warfare has 
been unsatisfactory, sterile, and misleading. A re-examination of Plains war- 
fare has demonstrated that the causes of warfare are to be found in the migra- 
tion and displacement of tribes, in the competition for good hunting grounds, 
the need for horses and weapons, and in the machinations of traders. Warfare 
was, then, caused by deep-seated, long-standing and powerful economic and 
historic forces. Warfare was not caused by “a sportive urge”’ or by the desire 
to play a ‘“‘game”’ or even by the desire to attain social standing; these are the 
ways in which warfare was made to look attractive to the individual, not the 
causes of it. The Plains cultures were warlike because they had to be; or, as 
the apt phrase of White has it, 

It is the culture of any given situation that determines whether warfare shall be 
engaged in or not, and if so how, with whom and for what.* 
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(GROWTH OF CLASS DISTINCTIONS AND POLITICAL 
AUTHORITY AMONG THE SKAGIT INDIANS 
DURING THE CONTACT PERIOD 


By JUNE McCORMICK COLLINS 


LASS and rank distinctions in American Indian societies of the North- 

west Coast have long interested anthropologists. The Northwest Coast 
has seemed anomalous in its cultural setting, since western North American 
Indian society has characteristically been described as classless. The possi- 
bility that white contact affected the development of the class differences that 
appeared on the Northwest Coast in the middle of the last century has been 
suggested by Barnett and Drucker. Drucker regards social mobility on the 
Northwest Coast as a recent development, due to “two new factors”? which 
“entered in recent decades. First, it became possible for anyone to acquire a 
small fortune in trade blankets, etc., from extra-cultural (i.e., European) 
sources, by such a relatively simple process as killing a sea otter or two or 
putting in a lucrative season on a sealing schooner. Second, due to the sharp 
decline of population, there came to be more rank statuses than potential 
incumbents.” Barnett, too, comments upon post-contact changes as follows, 
“It is highly probable that the intrusion of another economy (European) into 
the area is to be held accountable for the stimulation of contacts with prop- 
erty.’ The Indians referred to by these authors are those, such as the Haida, 
who live on the coast in the northern part of the area and have an ocean- 
oriented economy. 

Studies of Coast Salish Indians who live along the interior waterways of 
Puget Sound bear out the suggestions of Barnett and Drucker for the northern 
peoples. The particular groups which are the focus of interest here live along 
the rivers which flow west from the Cascade mountain range into Puget Sound 
and on the shores of the adjacent coast and nearby islands. They include the 
Upper Skagit who live on the river of the same name and some of their 
neighbors, such as the Lower Skagit, who are salt-water peoples, the Stilla- 
guamish, the Samish, and the Swinomish. Reconstruction of their social or- 
ganization and economy in pre-white times and in the early contact period 
reveals shifts in their system of social ranking and innovations in political 
organization.’ In order to demonstrate these changes, it is first necessary to 
present a sketch of the aboriginal way of life. 

! Drucker, 1939, p. 63. 2 Barnett, 1938, p. 356. 

3 Data for these reconstructions were obtained principally by field work in August and 
September of 1946. An earlier trip in January-March of 1942 had enabled me to become ac 
quainted with the religious life of these people and to gain some orientation toward their culture 
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In pre-white times, these people participated in the salmon economy, fish 
and game being the principal articles of diet, but with roots and berries as 
other important foods. As Kroeber has indicated, the food was less abundant 
for these Puget Sound peoples than for the Gulf of Georgia Salish immedi- 
ately to the north. Starvation is reported by living Indians as a threat during 
the winter months before the first salmon-runs. Lack of food was a more seri- 
ous concern in the up-river areas than on the salt-water, where shellfish could 
always be obtained. The following illustration of this difference was obtained 
from a man born in 1855 who lived in a village near the mouth of the Skagit 
River, and gave this account of an event in his childhood which shows that 
even at that date near-starvation was not unknown. 


They used to have hard times up-river. One time a canoe-load went down. The 
canoe hardly moved. We said, ‘““What’s the matter with those people in the canoe? 
They go slow, just close to the beach.”” We came and asked them where they were 
going. They said they were going to get some clams, that they had nothing to eat. They 
came there, and my grandma told them to get out for awhile. She gave them something 
to eat—dried fish, dried salmon. They were tired. They got weak; they had nothing to 
eat. When they came back, these people said they were strong because they ate things 
when they got down to salt water. This was in the summer-time. 

Oh, some of those people never did much hunting, and they couldn’t get any fish. 
There weren’t many fish up-river. They couldn’t catch them. It was too bad for the 
people when there was no flour. They got berries in the mountains. They generally got 
meat; they made a trap and caught beaver, bear, deer meat. 

Just the up-river Indians were poor.‘ 


Although the Indians living on the coast were not so likely to be faced 
with starvation, they too had at times the problem of insufficient food. Gibbs, 
writing in 1853 about the Indians of Puget Sound, includes salt-water peoples 
in his statement that “they were at particular seasons undoubtedly straitened 
for food, and much more formerly than now, when they obtain assistance 
from settlers in compensation for service.’ 

One of the most common ways of beginning an anecdote of childhood is 
by saying, ‘‘There was no food in the house. We had nothing to eat for several 
days”’; the story then continuing with an account of how one member of the 
family secured food by supernatural assistance. A favorite success story is 
that of a lame, blind, or abused member of the family who, during a starva- 
tion crisis, saves his family by unexpectedly getting game in large quantities 
with the aid of a guardian spirit. 

The only well-marked division of labor here was that between men and 
women. The material culture, like the division of labor, was also simpler than 


1946 trip. I also wih to express gratitude for the critical help of f the iteninn persons in preparing 
this paper: Fred Eggan, Melville J. He rskovits, and my husband, Orvis F. Collins. 
“oi ollie, 1949, pp. 302-303. Gibbs, 1877, p. 196. 
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in the societies to the northwest. The cedar tree was the most important raw 
material; from its various parts, houses, canoes, dishes, baskets, and clothing 
were fashioned. 

Social relations were ordered primarily in terms of the kinship system, and 
not in accordance with class distinctions. All individuals with whom a man 
had contact during his life were related to him either by blood or marriage, 
and often in several different ways. The degree of relationship established the 
rights and duties appropriate to each. The kinship system was bilateral, and 
descriptive; it distinguished relatives according to sex, generation, relative 
age, and whether the intervening relative was dead or alive. 

Seniority in age was of primary importance in structuring authority within 
the family. Every individual was supposed to show deference and respect for 
his older relatives. Important decisions in the individua!’s life cycle were 
arrived at by a council composed of these older relatives. Apart from periods 
of crisis, the individual throughout his life was always influenced by the 
wishes and views of those older than he. Until he married and had a child, 
he was formally subject to their authority. He could not marry or enter into 
agreements with others without their permission; his position during this 
period may be regarded as that of a minor. This system of obligations between 
an older and a younger person was reciprocal. While the younger owed obedi- 
ence to the older, the latter also had responsibilities toward the former. He 
was supposed to help him at important life crises and at other times of need. 

The household consisted of the people living in one of the large winter 
houses. The core of the household was a group of male siblings, including 
“distant” siblings (or those we would list as first and second cousins) as well 
as “‘close”’ siblings (full or half-siblings in our terms). Some sisters, both “‘close”’ 
and ‘‘distant” might also live there with their husbands, but this was not 
the usual rule. Residence after marriage was left to the choice of the husband, 
who tended to select his father’s home. As many, as four or more families 
might be included in the household. Each of these had an individual hearth, 
gathered its own food, and ate meals as a separate unit. Within the household, 
the oldest man of the group of siblings was considered the male house head. 
He arranged marriages for the younger members, directed the labor of the 
other men, and took the initiative in settling feuds or organizing ceremonials. 
The female house head, unlike the male, did not hold her position by virtue of 
being the oldest sister, for the women in any household came from at least 
several different families. She was an older woman whose knowledge and skills 
were generally recognized. The house heads did not hold formal positions, 
and they acted in an advisory rather than in an authoritarian capacity. 

A village might be composed of one household or of several. There was no 
head or political officer of the village. Decisions involving co-operation be- 
tween several households were reached at meetings of all adults, called by the 
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head of one or another household. There was no territorial organization be- 
yond the village. Relations with persons beyond the limits of the village 
were structured in terms of the kinship system, although village proximity af- 
fected the frequency of contacts among relatives in different villages. 

Although there was no formal political organization, there were informal 
leaders of several types, specialists who directed undertakings concerned with 
subsistence, warfare, or religion. A skilled hunter led a hunting party, com- 
posed of persons who joined on a voluntary basis. A successful warrior could 
gain recruits for a raiding party. A shaman took charge of the novitiate’s first 
guardian spirit dance or a ceremony to cure the sick. The period of authority 
for these men did not extend beyond the duration of the special undertaking. 
There were no persons who were designated by the title “chief”? or who de- 
served such a term. 

While the kinship system was the primary matrix of social relations, an 
incipient class structure did exist in pre-white times. There were a few persons, 
both men and women, who were distinguished by a special term, sidp. This 
term has certain implications both of wealth and descent. To deserve the title, 
a man or woman had to be wealthy, although wealth by itself was not suf- 
ficient. He must also be of good descent, which meant that he could have no 
suggestion of slave ancestry. This matter of descent was supposed to deter- 
mine the manners and morals of the persons. A sidp showed that he deserved 
his title by behaving in a special way. He was not aggressive or disagreeably 
forceful. He was slow to take offense and display anger and often acted as a 
peacemaker within the family. A person of good descent might become a sidp 
by sponsoring a potlatch and by taking the name of a distinguished ancestor 
at a public validation ceremony. Yet though means to advance in the social 
scale were available, it seems unlikely that these were frequently used, for 
since so much of the time of every adult had to be spent in subsistence activ- 
ities, there was little leisure for the acquisition of surpius property. It was, 
indeed, difficult to accumulate enough food to satisfy guests coming to a 
potlatch, to say nothing of providing the necessary gifts for them. 

At the other end of the social scale was the slave. There were not many 
slaves in pre-white times, and most of these belonged to salt-water peoples, 
not up-river families. The time of the slave was at the disposal of his masters; 
he was not allowed to own property. He was permitted to marry only other 
slaves, and the children of these unions were also slaves. A slave could be sold 
or killed at the will of his master; slaves were obtained by purchase or cap- 
ture. On the whole, however, the Skagit were too poor to buy many slaves, 
and little raiding and fighting were carried on in pre-white times. Rank dis- 
tinctions, then, were weak, appearing only in the presence of a few sid or 
persons of wealth and good descent, and a few slaves. 

Social controls operated to hold inter-village warfare to a minimum. The 
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blood feud was dreaded because of the number of deaths it entailed and the 
restrictions it placed on travel and the use of natural resources. Attacks on 
neighboring villages, except in retaliation for death or injury, were not a part 
of the culture. Judging by the warnings given to the first European explorers 
of people to the north, warfare with Gulf of Georgia Salish probably occurred 
in pre-white times. It seems unlikely that raids by tribal groups living farther 
away, such as the Kwakiutl and Haida, were as frequent then as they became 
during the early years of white contact, since the later incentives to enter the 
area were lacking at this time. Both intra-areal and extra-areal warfare were 
much rarer before than after the arrival of the whites. 

The potlatch in this area deserves special mention. In keeping with the 
relative lack of ecnonomic surplus, potlatches here were conducted on a far 
less lavish scale than among the Kwakiutl, for example. As a matter of fact, 
the inventory of artifacts among the Skagit was not great enough to permit 
the display that was to be found among the more northerly peoples. A typical 
comment from an informant comparing pre-white potlatches with later ones 


follows: 


They never gave anything. It might be a new mat they gave to one person. They 
had no money. That is why they wanted game and fish, fresh meat. They wanted to 
feed the people who came. 


The emphasis here is on the problem of feeding the guests, which has been 
mentioned as a serious concern in pre-white times. It is not surprising then to 
find that, in view of the limitations of the economy, destruction of food or 
artifacts was not present in the Skagit potlatch, as it was among the Kwakiutl 
or Haida. 


The first whites to enter the area were the members of the Spanish and 
British exploring parties who reached it in 1792. Repeated contact with 
Europeans began when Fort Langley was established on the Fraser River in 
1825, Fort Nisqually in southern Puget Sound in 1833, and Fort Victoria on 
the southeastern tip of Vancouver Island in 1848. These trading posts were 
several days’ journey from Skagit country, but individual Indians made trips 
to them by canoe. The posts played an important part in altering the economy 
of the Indians. First, they encouraged a shift in their hunting habits. The skins 
in which the traders were most interested were beaver and land otter. These 
animals had small value in the aboriginal economy, since they were less 
desirable for food than deer or elk, for example. At the traders’ behest, how 
ever, hunters pursued these animals eagerly. Another economic shift took 
place when the hunters, instead of killing game for meat, began to exchange 
skins for food. Though this was not the only payment they received, and de- 
spite the fact that at first these foods formed only a small part of their diet, it 
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was nonetheless important, because both the gross supply and the variety of 
foodstuffs were increased in this way. 

Formerly the people had been hard-pressed to secure enough food 
throughout the year. Now, when the annual salmon runs were less plentiful, 
they could place some reliance on food supplies obtained from the whites. It 
was this factor of dependability that encouraged the ‘Indians to enter into 
trade, and made it of consequence to them. The newly experienced variety of 
foodstuffs also made a difference in their life. The only sources of starch in the 
pre-white diet were the roots of the camas and other plants. However, these 
were not obtainable in sufficient quantity to form a major item of diet, so 
that they were often saved for ceremonial meals. The eagerness, with which 
the Indians received bread and flour, noted by the traders in their records, and 
the quickness with which they learned to make bread from flour shows how 
they appreciated the new food. Sweet foods were also avidly sought, first 
molasses, and later, sugar. Indians at present still speak of the possession of 
these as evidence of white superiority. 

In addition to these, which the Indians bought already prepared from the 
whites, there were also the new techniques of food-getting which the traders 
taught them. Men at Nisqually, Langley, and Victoria distributed potatoes 
and peas among the Indians and showed them how to plant them. The readi- 
ness with which potatoes were accepted is startling. Lower Skagit on Whidbey 
Island received potatoes from Fort Nisqually at some date after 1833, when 
it was founded. By 1840, when a Catholic missionary, Vicar-General Blanchet, 
visited the island, he found the prairie areas covered with potatoes, which the 
Indians themselves had planted, and which they cultivated with their digging- 
sticks.® The similarity of the potato to the camas and other roots gathered by 
the Indians possibly contributed to this willing reception. In addition, 
domesticated animals were also introduced. Cattle and pigs had very high 
value for the Indians; a cow, for example, was worth as much as a slave. 

These new sources of food, and the new techniques for obtaining food, 
tended to stabilize the economy, and to make possible more frequent public 
displays. A man wishing to give a potlatch could purchase several barrels of 
flour, and also buy molasses, no longer having to depend upon the slow ac- 
cumulation of dried fish and game. In addition, since food was not the only 
commodity which the Indians obtained from the posts, persons having to 
provide for a ceremony such as the potlatch involving the giving of objects of 
value to guests found they could obtain non-subsistence goods, such as blankets, 
clothing, and lengths of cloth, in large quantities from the posts in exchange 
for furs. This made it possible to have more potlatches, and more elaborate 
ones, than ever before. 


§ Bagley, 1932, p. 90. 
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An accompanying development during this period was an increase in war- 
fare, both within and outside the immediate area. Northern peoples such as 
the Kwakiutl and the Haida responded to new inducements to enter the region. 
Trading opportunities, and later employment, drew them into Puget Sound 
waters. They combined these peaceful pursuits with raiding, and attacked 
white settlements as well as other Indian villages—the former, with their 
richer supplies, being added lures. The role played by the introduction of the 
gun should not be minimized in this new emphasis on warfare. The Northern 
peoples who had had contact with Europeans at an earlier date than those on 
interior waterways, were equipped with guns, while the Skagit and their 
neighbors were still using bows and arrows. This gave the Northerners a 
considerable advantage. 

Warfare also increased between neighboring villages. This was attendant on 
the break-down of the old social controls which had effectively operated to 
reduce conflict of this kind. As the control of the elders over the young weak- 
ened, they could no longer always check aggressive acts. The Indians today 
blame liquor for some of the new violence, saying that men when intoxicated 
would insult or injure others. Slave-raids became so prevalent that up-river 
peoples were afraid to make the trips to the salt-water sites which had always 
been part of their annual subsistence quest. 

As the case of warfare indicates, not all of the changes which occurred 
during this period may be ascribed directly to white influence. Contact with 
other Indians as well as whites was important in shaping the direction of 
change. During this period, Indians had new incentives to visit and form 
alliances with others at some distances, especially when these others lived 
near trading posts. In these encounters, especially with the people living on 
the southeastern end of Vancouver Island, they had repeated opportunities to 
observe and, if they wished, imitate different ways of doing things. Thus 
they entered into potlatch relationships with the Sanetch, who lived at 
the site of Victoria and who, it seems, had always been able to give more 
elaborate potlatches and to hold them more frequently than the Salish of 
the Washington mainland. Whether or not they held an aboriginal advantage 
in this respect, the Sanetch were able to increase their supplies of surplus prop- 
erty to a considerable extent after 1848, when the Hudson’s Bay post at 
Astoria was moved to Victoria, the site of the Sanetch village. Because of 
their proximity to the post, the Sanetch could acquire sufficient quantities of 
goods to set standards in potlatch-giving which the Skagit and their neighbors 
vainly tried to emulate. In a series of potlatches, from 1867 to the 1890’s, the 
Sanetch, whether hosts or guests, were consistently able to give greater quan- 
tities and more varied types of goods than the poorer villages to the east. 


The effects of these changes upon Skagit social organization were pro- 
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nounced. Distinctions in social rank began to be more marked—a shift made 
possible since, though social mobility had always been within the grasp of any 
person of good descent who could acquire the distinction of wealth, new sources 
of wealth were now available. Accumulation of wealth by these nouveaux 
riches was possible because the new resources were not distributed evenly 
throughout the population. The resulting differential had several bases. First, 
men in certain villages which were closer to the white settlements and so to 
the source of wealth had an initial advantage. Thus the people in the salt- 
water villages were favored in this fashion above those up-river, who could 
reach the posts only by much longer and more dangerous trips. Again, among 
these salt-water villagers, the men who took initiative in visiting the posts 
and establishing themselves as traders benefited most. The fur traders here as 
elsewhere in North America preferred to deal with selected Indians, whom they 
encouraged to act as buyers for the others. This encouragement took the form 
of “‘gifts’’ in addition to the regular articles they gave in exchange for furs. 
This preferential treatment made it possible for buyers to become wealthier 
than the other trappers. 

Another group of men who also became rich were the war leaders. Now 
that warfare had become frequent, and exposed villages were almost con- 
stantly under danger of attack, the position of the warrior became more im- 
portant. Capture, murder, or lesser injury in pre-white times could be vindi- 
cated only by equivalent treatment of the offender or of one of his relatives, 
or by payment of property. The breakdown of the old controls operating to 
preserve the peace meant that retaliation by fighting rather than settlement 
by parley and payment became more frequent. Some salt-water villages came 
to have bands of warriors under the leadership of a single man. While these 
bands defended their own villages, they also raided and took slaves, who 
could be sold or returned so that their services could be utilized, and who, in 
either case, were a source of wealth. 

In this way, an increase in the number of sidép persons occurred, and, with 
this, a parallel one in the number of slaves. The two ways in which slaves 
might be obtained, it will be remembered, were by capture and purchase, and 
opportunities for both of these were facilitated during this period. The pre 
ferred slave of earlier days came from a village far distant from that of his 
owner, so that he would be less likely to attempt an escape. The few slaves 
who had been present belonged to this category. Now, however, when slave 
raids on nearby communities became frequent, slaves might live fairly near 
their own villages, even in villages visited by their own relatives. 

The presence of such slaves introduces one of the problems which arose in 
the changing rank system. The kinship system contained no distinctions in 
terms of class or rank, since the social system was not constituted so that 
relatives could be treated differently according to their social position. How, 
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then, were slaves who were also relatives to be treated? No consistent solution 
was worked out for this problem; and different families treated such persons 
differently. A case history of an escaped slave shows clearly the confusion and 
uncertainty as to how such a person should be treated. This person, originally 
a Samish woman with Skagit relatives, had been seized in payment for a debt 
for a Lower Skagit man. He had then sold her to a Puyallup. She escaped 
from the Puyallup and, making her way northward, went to the home of an 
Upper Skagit woman who was her cousin. This cousin in turn was closely re- 
lated to the Lower Skagit man who had seized and sold the slave. The cousin 
was able to persuade him to accept a payment for the slave in lieu of her 
person, which was duly supplied by the family of the cousin’s husband. One 
of her husband’s uncles then decided to marry this woman, and the pair had 
children, who, however, suffered under the stigma of having had a slave 
mother. In this case, the Upper Skagit family behaved toward the slave as a 
relative and as one free from social disability. 

Another case reveals different attitudes. A Lower Skagit woman of good 
birth who wished to marry a slave was refused permission to do so, but did 
marry him after the slaves were freed by the treaty of 1855. Members of her 
family frequently reminded her of her low alliance. Her daughter was not 
allowed to take an honored family name, and her son was killed in a feud that 
began when another called him tHe son of a slave. These two cases indicate 
something of the range in treatment of slaves. 

These changes in rank, which made for greater numbers of wealthy 
persons and of slaves, were accompanied by the development of the institution 
of chieftainship. During the early acculturative period, certain specialization 
in leadership became important. Greater need was felt for leaders in such 
aspects of the pre-white culture as warfare and religion, while, in addition, a 
new type of leader arose, a man who could represent others in dealing with the 
whites. 

The increase in warfare gave new influence to the war leader, a type of 
which Patius, a Samish man who lived in the middle of the last century, is a 
good example. His village was located on an exposed salt-water site and, like 
other such villages during the early contact period, was subject to frequent 
attacks. Under his guidance, the villagers were able both to repel marauders 
and to make raids themselves. This leadership formed the basis for recognition 
of Patius as a chief on the part of the whites. He signed the Point Elliott 
treaty of 1855 as a sub-chief, and is given this title today by the Indians. His 
case demonstrates clearly the increase of power now possible for a skilled 
warrior. The conduct of Patius, according to his own descendants, as well as 
others, violated the traditional concepts of proper behavior. He abused his 
prestige by killing members of his own village over trifles. He was quick to 


take affront and quarrelsome in the extreme. Such a man would probably not 
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have been tolerated at a time when war leaders were less important, yet the 
fact that villages which did not have adequate leadership were either wiped 
out during this period or deserted by their inhabitants, who took to living in 
the woods or in underground shelters, shows the significance of their role. 

New religious leaders also appeared. The first knowledge of Christianity 
was brought to these Indians, not by white missionaries, but by Indians who 
had met and heard Catholic missionaries at Cowlitz, Nisqually, or one of the 
missions west of the Cascades. In some cases, these self-appointed Indian 
missionaries introduced cults which combined native and Christian beliefs and 
practices. These men attained authority and influence on the basis of their 
knowledge of the new religion and of their ability to foretell the future in rela- 
tion to the coming of the white men. These cults were unlike previous religious 
practices in that they had formal organization as well as beliefs and rites. 
This organization consisted of a leader and officers whom he appointed and to 
whom he delegated certain responsibilities in the enforcement of the cult rules. 

One such cult was brought into the Upper Skagit valley by a man named 
Slabebtikud. The power given to him as leader was inherent in the ritual. One 
ceremony, based on an older one, may serve as an example. In pre-white times, 
first-fruits ceremonies were held before salmon could be taken in the spring 
or berries gathered in the summer. Each household held these ceremonies in- 
dependently; the man in charge was the oldest of the sibling group comprising 
the core of the household. To this ceremony were now added some elements of 
Roman Catholic ritual, such as the sign of the cross. Rather than separate 
household rites, now all of the cult members who came from many different 
villages took part together in the one ceremony which could be conducted pro- 
perly only by the leader. This meant that none of his followers throughout the 
Skagit valley could take salmon until Slabebtikud had given the order and 
presided at the ceremony. Men who violated this regulation were taken into 
custody and whipped by officers whose task this was. 

Persons who disturbed the peace by quarreling or fighting might also be 
punished by whipping. Those who violated moral rules such as the one for- 
bidding extra-marital sexual relations were bound and left exposed for several 
days. Since authority in these realms had earlier been limited to the control of 
elders over younger persons within the family, this concentration of authority 
was a marked departure from former procedures. In the hands of Slabebtikud 
it aroused resentment, as did the irresponsible acts of certain war leaders. 
For Slabebtikud, this disapproval became strong enough eventually to cause 
his death, when members of one family ambushed and murdered him. 

Recognition of the common elements of authority over others possessed by 
the various types of leaders was forced at the making of the Point Elliott 
treaty in 1855. According to this agreement, the Indians ceded their lands in 
return for reservations and other grants. At the meeting, when the treaty was 
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discussed, the whites asked for ‘‘chiefs’”” who had authority to sign for the 
others and to act as their representatives. As has been pointed out, there were 
no persons in the society with the right to enter into agreements for others 
except in terms of the kinship system. Those who did sign as chiefs at this 
time were men who had distinguished themselves as leaders in war, religion, 
trading, or a combination of these. Many of these persons were of high rank or 
sidp as well. Once these men were recognized as legal authorities by the United 
States government, they continued to be treated as such both by whites and 
Indians. Communications between the government and the Indians passed 
through their hands so that privileges and awards made by the government 
to any one group were to no small degrree dependent upon the abilities of 
their chief. 

Since the office of the chief was new, the activities of the holder were not 
well defined, and types of behavior that might be inconsistent were expected 
of him. Thus chiefs who were sidp or upper class and who displayed the re- 
served, mild manner associated with such a position were criticized for not 
taking the initiative in asking favors from the whites. Those who were not 
sidp, and had the loud aggressive behavior regarded as typical of lower class 
persons, which they used to good advantage in dealing with whites, were dis- 
paraged at times for this evidence of improper breeding. 

Despite this confusion and uncertainty about how a chief should behave, 
the office became more firmly established. Then the problem of succession 
arose. For the Skagit, this was solved in terms of the already existing age 
principle in the sibling group. Chieftainship passed from one brother to the 
next younger, and when all the males of one generation had died, it moved to 
the oldest son of the oldest brother. While the chiefs were usually men, a 
woman of force and character might also serve when she in her turn became 
the oldest sibling. 


In summary, it may be indicated that this study has explored two proposi- 
tions. The first is that in a society where wealth affected social position, an 
influx which was unequally distributed permitted greater differentiation 
along class lines. More wealthy persons who were also of good birth appeared, 
as well as more slaves, while greater differences between the holdings of the 
wealthy man and those of the poor or common man also developed: that is, 
distinctions in class which already existed in this society became greatly em- 
phasized under conditions of white contact. Further studies, both of the effect 
of white contact on the already existing rank systems of the Northwest Coast 
societies or of the formation of a class structure in societies where none existed 
previously may give us clues as to how differentiation of classes developed. 

The second point is that leadership emerged in response to the contin- 
gencies of the contact situation, when men were needed to deal with the 
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whites, to direct warfare and defence and to take charge of the new religious 
sects. In the latter two instances, this leadership was based on types present 
in the old pre-white society, although both continuity from pre-white times 
and changes due to new conditions are apparent. The whites, in their insistence 
on setting up the office of chief, gave formal structure to what had been infor- 
mal. It is suggested that attention to the effect of white contact on the political 
structure of other American Indian tribes would enlighten us as to how such 
structure comes to receive formal recognition and as to how the old types of 
leadership alter under new conditions. 
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[THE MEANING OF DIETARY AND OCCUPATIONAL 
RESTRICTIONS AMONG THE ISLAND CARIB 


By DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


Moe:? famous among the several ‘‘retreats and fasts’? undergone by the 
Island Carib of early Colonial times is that which has come to be identi- 
fied as the couvade ; and which still is practised, in a modified form, by the Carib 
Indian remnant on Dominica and by the Black Carib in Central America. As 
elsewhere (and notably in South America), this custom is based, immediately, 
upon the belief that a child’s welfare, both before and for some time subsequent 
to its birth, may be affected by either the diet or the activities of the father 
as well as by those of the mother; but there is every reason to think—at least 
in so far as the Island Carib are concerned—that this is but one particular ap- 
plication of a more general concept: namely, that according to which an in- 
dividual’s occasional vulnerability to harmful forces may be alleviated or ag- 
gravated by the state not only of his (or her) own bodily “‘humors,” but also 
by those of his (or her) associates. 

Breton described the custom as he observed it among the mid-seventeenth 
century Dominica Carib in the following terms:' 


Iuenematobu, my first-born, my fasting-matter. The Savages observe fasts rather 
often: particularly when a death occurs among them, on the arrival of a first child, and 
after the capture of an enemy, etc. They usually spend the first five days without eating 
or drinking, and for the next four take only a drink made from boiled cassava-cake; 
but after this, they may eat as much starch-cassava as they like during two or three 
months, at the end of which they (only) abstain from some kinds of flesh. It is not 
likely that the husband should start to cry out like a woman in child-birth. On the 
contrary, I’ve seen them come home secretly and stealthily, a month after the birth, 
to undergo their retreat and fasts; for which they give no other reason, to those who 
ask, than that of the scorn in which are held those who do not observe this custom: 
that they grow old sooner, are slower on their feet, that the abundance of their humours 
would corrupt them, and that the sickness would pass over to the child, etc.* 


Armand de la Paix, who obtained much of his material from Breton, wrote: 


When their wives have been confined, husbands withdraw 4 and they do not sleep 
together until five or six months later. And both observe a fast which is quite famous, 
especially if their first child be a boy. The man fasts more rigorously than the woman, 
for fear that the child might suffer . . . the Savage told him (Breton) that some abstain 
altogether, for the first five days after their wives’ delivery, from eating and drinking, 
and thereafter until the tenth day take nothing but cassava-beer. After that, they eat 


only cassava and drink only cassava-beer for a month or two. . . . When the fast is over, 


' Translations are by the author, as also is the italicization of certain passages they contain 
? Breton, 1892, p. 373 
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they still eat no fish or fowl—unless it be crabs, and these must be female—so long as 
their children remain feeble and weakly. . . . Otherwise, he said, the children would 
have stomach-ache, or else bodily deformations resembling the animals that their 
fathers had eaten.* 


Further details are given by du Tertre and by La Borde.‘ For a first-born male 
child, the father’s retreat lasted three months; for other births, only five or 
six days; and during this period, he lived in a separate building and avoided 
those who were leading a normal life. But for six months after the birth of any 
child of his, he had to abstain from eating the flesh of certain animals. The 
mother also fasted for some—du Tertre says forty—days, drinking only 
warmed water, and eating dry cassava. On no account, says La Borde, must 
she eat female crabs. The child was bathed immediately after birth; and, so 
that it should not catch cold if this took place at night, all the men in the car- 
bet got up and went out to bathe also. 

When a death occurred: 

The children of the deceased or his wife cut their hair in sign of mourning. They 
also fast for one or two months. Father Raymond (Breton) asked them whether this fast 
helped the dead in any way, and they said: no; but that those who did not fast would 
grow old sooner, be unsure of foot and unable to see fish in the water, and that they would 
be liable to surprise by their enemies.* 

Similarly: 

When girls begin to have their flowers, they make them fast for one or two months; 
as also the boys, when these attain their adolescence; and they have them scarified 
with aguti-teeth.® 
According to La Borde, if a Carib were wounded when away from home, he 
would send immediately to tell the members of his family, so that these might 
not, by continuing their normal diet and activities, become the involuntary 
cause of aggravating his affliction. It may be gathered, moreover, that they 
were not always disposed to co-operate fully in this matter; for we are told 
that: 


The kin never, or but very rarely, visit their sick; and married (du Tertre says: newly 
married) people generally do not go at all, because, they say, there emanates from their 
body a principle which afflicts the sick person the more. For this reason, when one of the 
Baron’s sons was sick, neither his brothers nor his sisters nor his father went to see 
him; only his mother looked after him, and she kept away from the father.” 


We are also told that fasting was a prerequisite for the would-be buiei or 
shaman, and for candidates for chieftaincy. 


3 In Rennard, 1929, pp. 59-60. 
‘du Tertre, 1667-71, vol. II, p. 412; La Borde, in Hennepin, 1704, pp. 587-593. 
5 Armand de la Paix, in Rennard, 1929, pp. 72-73. 

® Ibid., p. 61. 7 Ibid., p. 72. 
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These retreats and fasts culminated in a blood-letting ritual which was 
particularly severe in the case of an adult who had become a father for the first 
time, or in that of one who had “killed some Arawak.”’ A chicken-hawk was 
sacrificed by crushing its head against that of the man, who then stood upon 
a pile of cassava-cakes whose centres only he had eaten during his fast, while 
his back was scarified with an aguti-tooth lancet until the blood ran down, 
and then rubbed with a decoction containing tobacco-juice, rocou-leaves 
Bixa orellana), and the seeds of red-peppers (Capsicum) crushed together 
with the body of the sacrificed bird. Subsequently, he was given the latter’s 
dried heart to eat, and finally had to take a drastic emetic (usually tobacco- 
juice) which made him “rendre tripes et boudins.”’ After having undergone 
this ordeal, he had to fast for some days longer—although he might be “fed 
like a child”? with some of his blood-scaked cassavas—while the others got 
drunk at his expense. Adolescents were treated somewhat more gently; but 
they too brought their sacrificial bird, and Jhad their backs scarified; after 
which they had to remain fasting for some further time in their hammocks, 
and without changing the posture in which their sponsors had placed them, 
under pain of becoming deformed.* 

Before attempting to interpret the somewhat complex syndrome of con- 
tagious magic implied by the foregoing review of seventeenth-century practices, 
it will be as well to set forth, in brief, the current forms of dietary and oc- 
cupational restrictions found among the Dominica remnant of the Island 
Carib tribes and their more vigorous Central American offshoot, and the oc- 
casions for their application. 

Blood-letting rituals such as that described above no longer exist, even in 
legend, among either of these groups.’ Nor are adolescents or neophytes sub- 
jected by them to any special regimen. On the other hand, dietary or occupa- 
tional restrictions—or both—are required of the new parent of either sex, of 
the bereaved spouse (particularly in the case of a wife who loses her husband), 
and of menstruating women. It is perhaps worth noting that, nowadays, those 
placed on men concern only activities, whereas those placed on women con- 
cern mainly diet. 


From the Black Carib of British Honduras, it was learned that: 


Once a woman knows herself to be pregnant... both she and her mate must 
refrain from killing or eating the flesh of certain animals. An informant recounted how 
his uncle once had killed a snake in his garden, while a woman—not even a “partner”’ 
was pregnant for him; and how, as a result, the child had been still-born, with flat 
head and nose and small eyes like those of a snake. In another case, it was said that a 


* Mainly from Breton, 1892, pp. 202-203 
* As a personal practice, however, many hunters, in order to have luck in the chase, draw 
blood from their arms by making a series of close, superficial cuts with a razor-blade. 
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child had been born with a tail because the father had killed a monkey; and in yet 
another, that a child always howled in bad weather because its mother had eaten 
“baboon” (Howling-monkey, Carib: arauada) while pregnant.'® 


Similar beliefs are also current among the present-day Carib Indians in 
Dominica. Following her delivery, the mother must abstain from stimulants, 
acidulous fruits and juices, and from al! “heating” foods and condiments for 
forty days. The list of forbidden items may vary in detail from family to fam- 
ily, but in all cases it would almost certainly include: coffee, all citrus, pork, 
game, turtle, crabs, and the dearly loved red-pepper (Caspicum). Nor must she 
take throughout this period, any water or other beverage that has not been 
previously warmed. On the third day, she is given a purgative infusion; and only 
after this has taken effect is the baby put to suckle her. Numerous and various 
herbs and leaves are collected by the wise-woman (who is often the parturient’s 
mother), and put to steep in hot water. On the ninth day, a large pot of this 
concoction is drawn off and, after mother and child have been ritually bathed 
in the remainder, given to the former to drink. Her period of seclusion ended, 
the mother goes to bathe in the sea. The ritual nature of these baths appears 
from the fact that, for ordinary hygienic purposes, mother and child are 
bathed upon delivery, and daily thereafter; and while women, like men, 
normally bathe daily in the river for cleanliness, and but occasionally in the 
sea for fun, a pregnant woman is debarred from the latter diversion on the 
grounds that this would make the sea “‘rise’”’ (in storm)." 

The precautions observed by the new father are less exacting today, but 
quite as important. Throughout the forty-day period of his wife’s seclusion, 
he must abstain from all sexual intercourse, be it with his wife or another; for 
any laxity in this regard might bring about his child’s death. Nor must he, 
for an indeterminate though usually shorter period, undertake any activity 
demanding strenuous physical exertion or the use of sharp instruments or 
dangerous weapons. Negligence in this respect on his part is said to bring on 
colic, diarrhoea, and vomiting in the child; or to cause its navel to bleed and 
fail to heal properly. As a precaution, the father may tie a homespun thread 
of wild-pineapple fibre around his loins, and another round those of the infant; 
but should a mishap of this nature actually occur, he would rub the child’s 
body with his own axillary sweat, or give a piece of his sweat-soaked shirt to 
be boiled in water, which would then be administered to the ailing infant as 
a medicine. 


‘© Author’s unpublished ms. 


These data were obtained primarily by personal observation among the Dominica Carib; 
but tally for the most part with the accounts given by Black Carib informants in British Hon- 
duras. Material for the remaining descriptive paragraphs was obtained partly by direct observa- 
tion and partly through informants in both places. 
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On the other hand, a new-born child may be adversely affected by the diet 
or activities not only of its mother and father, but also by those of any others 
who come near it. Mother and child should not be visited, moreover, by 
persons who are in any way “‘abnormal.”’ For the Carib this includes—besides 
those who are deformed, disabled, or lacking in some sense or faculty—all 
who are, to use a current expression, “heaty’’: this epithet being applicable 
both to pregnant or menstruating women, and to anyone who is momentari!y 
heated by exertion, excitement, or emotion. 

Girls and women are required to observe both dietary and occupational 
restrictions during their menstrual periods. At these times, they must on no 
account eat any products of the chase killed by dog or gun. One informant 
told how his dogs had inexplicably become heavy and incapable of speed; and 
how, on hearing a sort of slopping noise in their bellies, he had made investiga- 
tions, and discovered that his own sister, out of gluttony, had concealed her 
condition and partaken of his last catch. Some say that a gun or dogs so 
“spoiled” may be “‘blessed,”’ and thus put back to rights; but that in this case, 
it is the guilty woman who will then suffer for her negligence. Nor must men- 
struating women handle the hunter’s dogs or weapons, cook food, or take part 
in ceremonial songs and dances. They should not, moreover, wander abroad 
nor bathe in the river, since spirits of the bush and of the water alike are ad- 
dicted to women in this condition. 

In British Honduras, though no longer in Dominica, the bereaved spouse 
must observe certain restrictions on diet and freedom of movement; but the 
extent and duration of these are largely dependent, at the present time, upon 
the degree of conservatism prevailing in the family concerned. However, it is 
generally held to be dangerous for a widow to go to the manioc-field for several 
months—some say eight—after the death of her husband. 

From a comparison of the two sets of data, it seems clear, at least, that the 
“mystical participation” of the father in the life of his new-born child was 
and is—by no means unique in Island Carib concept; and that the form, dura- 
tion, and sanctions for the restrictions tended to be the same when these were 
undergone for one’s own sake alone as when they were imposed, primarily, 
for that of another. As we have seen, not only the new-born child, but also its 
father, the sick and the wounded, and, in fact, all those turning one of life’s 
critical corners, are or were thought to be endangered by a sort of physical 
exuberance emanating from heated, overfed, sexually or otherwise excited, 
pregnant, or menstruating bodies, be it their own or those of others associating 
with them. For the seventeenth century, the same period of seclusion—one or 
two months~~is indicated for the bereaved, the slayer, the new father of a first 
child, or the adolescent; and for the first three of these, the same sanctions 
growing old sooner, being less sure-footed, etc.—-are mentioned explicitly. 


rhe voluntarily undergone deprivations and sufferings of the old-time Carib 
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were not intended to assist the spirit of a deceased spouse or parent, nor to 
atone for the slaying of an enemy; but rather were they meant to protect the 
living by a procedure which can only be described as ‘‘turning off the heat” at 
those points most susceptible to contagion or attack; and the same was prob- 
ably true in the case of neophytes and adolescents. For obvious reasons, the 
new-born, the sick, and the wounded had more to fear from others’ exuberant 
“humors” than from their own; and the bathing, after a nocturnal delivery, 
of all the household’s possibly sexually excited men, the taboo against the visits 
of married or newly married people to those who were sick, and the modern 
avoidance of confined mother and child by those who are “‘heaty,” all tend to 
the same conclusion: that we are not justified in regarding the “‘couvade”’ as 
a distinct phenomenon as far as this culture is concerned. 

It is understandable that there should be some ambiguity in the situation 
of new parents of a first child, since they, as well as their offspring, are at a 
vital turning-point, and hence in need of protection. Nor is it surprising that 
the new mother must submit to some chastening of her “‘animal spirits’; for, 
attenuated as these may be by her confinement, they still would be ‘‘too 
strong”’ for the baby she has to suckle, if not indeed sufficiently so as to en- 
danger herself. It is noteworthy that the same period of seclusion as is observed 
today—forty days—was reported by du Tertre in the seventeenth century; 
and if the old chroniclers say little about the parturient’s regimen, it is doubt- 
less because they assumed it to be analogous to that current in their own cul- 
ture. Rather naturally, what struck them was that the father’s physical 
exuberance should be feared—for himself, for his wife, and for the child; and 
that if his first-born were a son, he must fast more rigorously than the mother. 
But it would appear that he also possessed, in his own body, a valuable anti- 
dote to the evil effects which another’s—or even his own—negligence might 
bring upon the infant; for we are told that a sickly child was rubbed with blood 
which the father drew from himself by scarification; and we have seen that 
his sweat is held at the present time to have similar therapeutic virtues when 
employed in the same way. 

In most cultures and at most times, various restrictions have been placed 
on menstruating women; yet without the concept of some mystical inter- 
course between killer and killed, eater and eaten, it would be hard to explain 
how a hunter’s dog (or gun) could be contaminated by a menstruating woman’s 
ingestion of its catch, or how such a woman could then be affected by the 
“blessing”’ of the injured instrument. 


Despite the considerable differences of content and extension which dis- 
tinguish the dietary and occupational restrictions of 1950 from those of 1650, 
we still may recognize the same underlying conceptual pattern of ‘‘contagion.”’ 
By this term is to be understood here the sum of potentially harmful or un- 
desirable factors—be they impersonal forces or spirits—to which an individual 
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may be exposed, and to which he (or she) becomes particularly vulnerable 
during critical passages of life. The principle, if not its applications, is familiar. 
What is less so is the Island Carib view of exuberant “body-heat”’ as the 
medium through which such factors operate. Add to this the by now well- 
known concept of a ‘“‘mystic”’ relationship between begetter and begotten, 
killer and killed, eater and eaten, and intimate or even occasional associates, 
and many hitherto unexplained customs become clear. 

There is no evidence that the old-time Island Carib—or his modern de- 
scendant—-valued physical deprivation and suffering as a means of atonement, 
of schooling the will or hardening the body, or even as an ordeal (in the strict 
sense) or a proof of valor. His own term for these ‘‘retreats and fasts,” 
iuenemali, means, literally, ‘“‘withdrawal from exposure,” and indicates his 
attitude clearly enough. Some exposure there must always be, since every 
form of existence is potentially dangerous to every other form; but with ordi- 
nary precaution and so long—to use a simile—as there is plain sailing, one may 
keep a full sheet aloft and run before the wind without too much risk. When, 
on the other hand, the boat springs a leak, or there is a rugged headland to 
be rounded, it is time to take in sail. 


Macua, 
Dominica, B. W. I. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
By ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 


NTHROPOLOGY as an academic subject in American universities was 
formally introduced in 1885, although occasional classes in the subject 
date back a few years earlier.' By 1885, however, with the establishment of 
a chair of American Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard University and 
the appointment of Professor F. W. Putnam to fill this chair,* anthropology 
was formally launched on the American scene. Three years later, in 1888 when 
Clark University at Worcester, Massachusetts, opened, Dr. Franz Boas had 
been appointed as Docent in its Department of Anthropology;* by 1892 Boas 
had granted the first Ph.D. in anthropology in the United States to A. F. 
Chamberlin.* In 1890 Harvard University announced the Department of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, as a depart: ent prepared to offer the 
Ph.D. in anthropology, and four years later in 1894 the department conferred 
its first degree on George A. Dorsey.® In 1896 Boas was appointed Lecturer 
in Physical Anthropology at Columbia University, and in 1899, Professor of 
Anthropology at Columbia.® 
The earliest survey of anthropology in American universities, made in 
1894, shows a total of 13 academic institutions offering courses in anthro- 
pology, “using that word in its broadest sense.’ Besides the three universities 
mentioned above—Harvard, Clark, and Columbia—two others were also 
notable near the turn of the century for their anthropology offerings; one of 
these was the University of Pennsylvania, with courses given by Daniel G. 
Brinton in the Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, the other 
was the University of Chicago where, although anthropology played a some- 
what secondary role in the Department of Sociology, several courses were 
given by Dr. Frederick Starr, and Dr. Gerald M. West.* 
During the first two decades of the 20th century the number of American 


universities offering anthropology courses and the number of departments of 
anthropology increased in steady fashion.* Between 1920 and 1940 the increase 


was more rapid; the number of institutions offering courses quadrupled ove 


the 1920 figure, and the number of departments quintupled during the 
second 20-year period.'® Today, at the close of the first half of the 20th century 


' Brinton, 1892, p 5; Dorsey, 1894, pp 371-373 Dorsey, 1894, p 372 
* Kroeber, 1943, p. 13; Brinton, 1892, p. 5; Dorsey, 1894, pp. 372-373 
* Brinton, 1892, p. 5; Kroeber, 1943, p. 12 


* Dorsey, 1894, p. 372; Kroeber, 1943, p. 12 ® Kroeber, 1943, p. 13 
3 Dorsey, 1894. * Dorsey, 1894, pp 372-373 
’ MacCurdy, 1899, 1902, 1919. See Table 1 
® Chamberlain and Hoebel, 1942. The Chamberlain-Hoebel survey, it should be emphasized 


is limited to undergraduate work in anthropology only. 
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the survey to be presented in this paper shows that during the decade just 
ended anthropology has continued to develop at an even more rapid rate than 
in the 20’s and 30’s. The number of American universities now offering courses 
is almost double that for 1940, and the number of departments, either inde- 
pendent or combined, has tripled during the past 10 years. Indications are 
that growth will probably continue, at a fairly rapid rate, during the decade 
we are now in. 

A tabular summarization of the development of anthropology from 1894 
through 1949-50 is given below in Table 1. Since detailed comparable materia! 
on many points covered in the latest survey is nonexistent for the previous 
ones, the breakdown of data for Table 1 is limited to five entries. Full tabular 
summaries of the 1948-50 material are presented in the concluding section of 
this paper. 

TABLE 1 


Anthropology in American Universities, 1894-1950 


= 23 = 
» = 23 = ae 
1894 U. S. 13 4 1 31 Dorsey 1894 
1899 U.S. 11 } 7 MacCurdy 1899 
1901 U.S. 31 7 54 57 121 MacCurdy 1902 
1917-18 U.S 37 9 203 MacCurdy 1919 
1940-41 U.S. 167 37 740 273 Chamberlain & Hoebel 
& Canada 1942" 
1948-50 U. S. 304 114 604 1930 600 Present article 


& Canada 
ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE PAST DECADE 


As indicated in Table 1 and in the material to be presented hereinafter, 
anthropology is now well established both on the graduate and undergraduate 
levels in American universities. It is represented in all except one of the state 
and territorial universities of the United States, and in nearly all the large, 
old, or progressive private colleges.'* Notable regional growth in anthropology 

" See fn. 10 

2 No anthropology courses are taught at the University of Vermont, or at Brown, American, 
or Georgetown universities; two courses only are offered at Johns Hopkins University, and one 
of these is in the evening school. The University of South Dakota, of New Hampshire, and of 


Massachusetts offer only one course in anthropology in their Sociology Departments 
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occurred in the South between 1945-50; instruction by professionally trained 
anthropologists was instituted in three state and private universities in Florida 
and in the state universities of Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Georgia and 
Virginia, while a department of anthropology was established in a Florida 
city college, and another was re-established at a progressive college in North 
Carolina. 

In the medium-sized and small public and private colleges, such as state 
colleges, state teachers’ colleges, state colleges for women, city colleges, private 
colleges for men and private colleges for women, and progressive undergradu- 
ate private colleges, anthropology courses given either by trained anthro- 
pologists or by sociologists are now a usual part of the curricula. A growing 
tendency observable in several medium-sized and small colleges is to give an- 
thropology semi-autonomy within the administrative framework of Divisions 
of the Social Sciences, or to make it a separate program within another de- 
partment. 

That anthropology has not as yet achieved full academic growth is indi- 
cated by the recent establishment of several new departments in the South, by 
the fact that it is now represented in only 304 of the 820 universities and col- 
leges in the United States, and that, as yet, only a few Canadian universities 
offer courses in the subject. 

The development of new interests in the field of anthropology becomes ap- 
parent when courses offered in 1940-41 are compared with those offered at 
the close of the same decade. There is, for example, no mention in the 1940-41 
listing of undergraduate offerings,'* of Applied Anthropology courses; at the 
present time 35 such are being given.'* Only two undergraduate Culture and 
Personality courses were noted in 1940-41; there are now 58 being offered, 
mainly on the undergraduate level. Neither Race and Culture, nor Environ- 
ment and Culture courses were given ten years ago; 11 and 3 such, respectively, 
are now being offered. Regional ethnography courses have been greatly ex- 
tended, in the past decade, both in number and in respect to areas covered; 
such now include special courses on the Arctic (2), Alaska (1), California (3), 
Pueblo (2), Great Plains (10), Southeastern United States (1), Mexico and 
Aztec (1), Mexico and Peru (1), Mexico (3), Maya (1), Andes (7), Brazil (3), 
Oceania (32), Polynesia (1), Hawaii (1), South Pacific (6), Asia and Oceania 
(2), North Africa (4), Negro Africa (5), Madagascar (1), Southeast Asia (8), 
Near and Middle East (6). Specialized courses on these areas are not noted 
as being given in 1940-41. 

Noteworthy, also, is the broadening in scope of courses in contemporary 
culture. Ten Modern America courses were listed in 1940-41. At the present 


8 Chamberlain and Hoebel, 1943, pp. 528-530. 
™ Most of these 35 are undergraduate courses. 
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time the study of contemporary cultures includes 19 general courses on Folk 
Cultures, 12 on contemporary cultures of the Pacific, Mexico, Israel, America, 
American Indian, Latin America, and the Negro in the New World, 15 on 
Community Studies, and 23 national character study courses. Two courses in 
Contributions of Primitive to Modern Art are also new. 

In archeology, as in ethnography, there has also been a notable extension 
of regional work offered. All of the following courses are now given, but were 
not part of 1940-41 offerings: Archeology of the Near East (27 courses, in- 
cluding Biblical archeology, 2 courses in which are noted for 1940-41), 
Archeology of Africa (1), of Europe (6), of Oceania (1), of the Arctic (1), of 
British Columbia (1), of the Great Plains (1), of Montana (1), of the Eastern 
United States (4), of the Southern United States (1), of Central America and 
the West Indies (1), of Mexico (2), of the Maya (2), of Middle and South 
America (6), of South America (4), of the Andes (5). New courses in special 
studies in archeology include 3 general ceramics courses and 3 special courses 
in the ceramics of the Far East (2) and of the Southwest (1). 

The number of courses in language, museology, and physical anthropology 
has more than doubled in the past decade. New courses in physical anthropol- 
ogy include 3 on population and 2 on growth. Fifty-eight physical anthro- 
pology courses were given in 1940-41, 135 are offered now; 32 courses in lin- 
guistics were offered ten years ago, 78 are now being offered in departments 
of anthropology. These figures include seminars and field work courses. 

The frequent departmental conjunction of anthropology and sociology, 
noted in previous surveys,” continued during the past decade, as did also the 
inclusion of anthropology courses within departments in which the name 
anthropology does not appear—mainly departments of sociology. However, 
the total number of anthropology courses given by instructors in other de- 
partments who are not professionally trained anthropologists is relatively low 
(under 300), when compared with the total number of courses now being 
offered (1930). Also, two universities (Oklahoma and Utah) have recently 
split their former combined departments of anthropology and sociology into 
separate departments for each subject, and while anthropology at Hunter 
College is still nominally in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
administratively Anthropology is de facto autonomous, having its own staff, 
its own chairman and its own budget. 

A few of the combined departments, of which there are 43, mainly sociology 
and anthropology, are found in the larger state and private universities, but 
most combined departments are in the medium-sized and smaller institutions. 
In such combined departments 79% of the total number of instructors re- 
sponsible for the courses in anthropology have their academic title in this sub- 


‘6 Brinton, 1892, p. 4; Dorsey, 1894, p. 373; MacCurdy, 1902, p. 216; MacCurdy, 1919; 
Smith, 1929; Chamberlain and Hoebel, 1942, pp. 527-528 
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ject, and are professionally trained anthropologists. In the host departments 
in which the name anthropology does not appear, but in which two or more 
courses are offered in the subject, 29% of the total number of instructors teach- 
ing anthropology have titles in anthropology and are professionally trained; 
of the remaining 71%, some 20% have been professionally trained in anthro- 
pology, but now hold their academic title in another field, and 51% have been 
trained and have their title in a subject other than anthropology. In depart- 
ments which offer one course only in anthropology, only 8% of the instructors 
giving such a single course have titles in anthropology; the majority of in- 
structors teaching these independent courses in anthropology are professionally 
trained sociologists. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AS OFFERED IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 1948-50 


The present survey of anthropology in American universities, made for 
the American Anthropological Association with the approval of the Executive 
Board, was begun while I served as Executive Secretary of the Board, and 
was completed in the spring of 1950. The survey covers 600 universities and 
colleges in the United States and Canada. For about 500 of these 1949-50 
Announcements of Courses and Catalogs were consulted; for the remainder, 
letters were written asking for the current course offerings, or 1948-49 An- 
nouncements were consulted.'® The survey is reasonably complete, but not 
entirely so for the following reasons: 1) The 1948 edition of American Uni- 
versilies and Colleges lists 820 such institutions in the United States alone." 
This is at least 220 more than the total number (600) of United States and 
Canadian colleges covered for the survey. However, those colleges whose 
catalogs were not seen are chiefly small undergraduate ones; a few perhaps 
offer an occasional course in anthropology, but for the majority anthropology 
probably has no place in the curricula. 2) Junior colleges have been omitted, 
due to pressure of time and unavailability of catalogs. 3) The coverage of 
anthropology in evening schools and extension divisions is incomplete; any 
information on such in the present survey was collected more or less at random. 
4) Summer session courses are ignored. The 1948-50 survey is, therefore, an 
understatement, rather than an overstatement, on anthropology as offered 
today in American universities, as far as total number of courses and, possibly, 


‘6 To all the departmental chairmen and members of anthropology departments who fur- 
nished detailed information concerning recent changes, lists of courses, and so forth in their 
departments, I would like to express my thanks here, and my apologies for frequently failing to 
acknowledge this much-needed information when it was received. To John W. Ashton, Dean of 
the College, and Mrs. Mary B. Craig, archivist, of Indiana University I am indebted for making 


catalog collections available to me, and to my husband, C. F. Voegelin, for valuable advice con- 
cerning the organization of this survey. 
Brumbaugh, 1948, p. vii. 
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personnel is concerned. In all other respects it gives, however, a reasonably ac- 
curate picture of the total situation at the present time. 

In the sections which follow, anthropology offerings are grouped under 
five heads; I Independent Departments of Anthropology; II Programs of 
Anthropology; III Combined Departments; IV Host Departments; V Isolated 
Courses. These five categories will usually be referred to hereafter, and in the 
summary tabulations, as I, II, III, IV, V. 

I includes all departments bearing the name ‘‘Department of Anthro- 
pology” or ‘‘Department of Anthropology and Archeology.” 

II refers to programs of anthropology which appear in college catalogs as 
“Anthropology” or “Anthropology and Sociology” and so forth, within 
Divisions, Departments, or Schools. It is the most ambiguous of the five 
categories; at times it was difficult to decide whether anthropology existed, in 
certain colleges, as a program or a department. 

III includes departments in which the name anthropology appears with 
another subject, as ‘Department of Anthropology and Sociology.” 

IV, the Host Departments, are those in which the name anthropology 
does not appear in the departmental title, but in which two or more courses 
in anthropology are offered. Thus: **Department of Geography,” ** Depart- 
ment of Sociology,” and so forth. 

V, Isolated Courses, refers to departments which, like IV, do not carry 
anthropology in the departmental title, and which offer one course only in 
anthropology. 

There are at the present time 53 independent departments of anthropology 
I), at least 18 programs of anthropology, anthropology-sociology, etc., (II 
and 43 combined departments (III). There are also 56 host departments (I\ 
and at least 161 isolated courses (V). This makes a total of 331 departments 
offering one or more courses in anthropology. The actual number of institu- 
tions offering anthropology is, however, 305, rather than 331, because in 
several universities anthropology is represented not only in the undergraduate 
college of arts and sciences, but also has a separate existence in the graduate 
school or the extension division—to say nothing of its being represented twice 


in the same college, in two different departments.'* Taking 305 as the number 
of American colleges now offering anthropology, a fair statement would be 
that the subject is at present represented in a little better than one-third of all 
American institutions of higher education. 

18 Columbia University has, for example, three anthropology departments in: Columbia 
College, School of General Studies, Faculty of Political Science. Harvard has independent de 
partments in Harvard College and Radcliffe College; it also has a combined department (Depart 
ment of Social Relations) in the two colleges. Indiana University has an independent department 
of anthropology, as well as two isolated courses in anthropology offered in the sociology depart 


ment and the extension division. And so forth, with several other universities. 


| 
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As shown in Table 1, teaching personnel for the subject totals 604 persons. 
Of these, 477 are named in the college catalogs;'® data on their rank, sex, de- 
grees, and so forth could be secured for them. Statements concerning personne! 
necessarily refer to these 477 individuals, rather than to the total teaching 
staff of 604 persons.?° 

Of the 477 instructors giving one or more courses in anthropology at the 
present time, 339 hold academic titles in the subject or, in a few instances, 
in anthropology and a related subject (anthropology and sociology, anthro- 
pology and geography, for example). The remaining 143 have their academic 
titles in some other subject (as, for example, professor of art, associate pro 
fessor of sociology, professor of geography, and so forth). For brevity’s sake 
we refer to the 339 individuals with academic titles in anthropology as ‘‘anthro- 
pologists,” and to the 143 persons with academic titles in another field as ‘‘non- 
anthropologists,” both herein and in the tabular summaries at the end of 
this paper.?™ 

Of the 477 total named teaching staff, 54 or 11% are women; of the total 
number of anthropologists, 13% are women, while among the total number of 
non-anthropologists 7% are women. This bears out general observations that 
women, professionally trained in anthropology, have a better than average 
chance to secure employment teaching the subject in a university. 

Fellowship, foreign fellowship and liaison fellowship in the American 
Anthropological Association serve to indicate professional competence in re- 
search and teaching. Of the 477 named staff now teaching anthropology, 316 
or 64% are fellows of the AAA. Of the anthropologists only, 85% are fellows; 
of the non-anthropologists 13% are fellows. 

Some 75% of the anthropologists have the Ph.D. degree; 10% have the 
M.A. only; 13% have the B.A. only, but are working in most instances on 
doctoral dissertations; 2°) have no degrees. Among the non-anthropologists, 
74% have the Ph.D.; 19% have an M.A. only; 7% have the B.A. only. The 
relatively fewer anthropologists than non-anthropologists holding master’s 
degrees only, illustrates the tendency in anthropology, especially in the past 


1 Repeats in personnel are counted in each time. For example, A. L. Kroeber is listed as 
professor emeritus at the University of California at Berkeley, and as visiting professor at Colum- 
bia University; he is therefore counted twice. No reduction in the total of named personnel is 
made for any repeats 

2° As regards number of unnamed personnel, it was assumed that 1 instructor only gave the 
1-4 anthropology courses offered, for each department where staff was not designated. 

2 Academic title refers only to the field which universities designate after specification of 
rank, in their faculty listings. Thus, when a college catalog lists “John Smith, Associate Profes 
sor of Anthropology,” we classify Mr. Smith as an anthropologist, without reference to his gradu 
ate training which may have been in another subject. Conversely, if James Jones has a Ph.D. in 
anthropology, but is currently listed in a college catalog as “Instructor in Sociology,” he is neces 
sarily classified as a non-anthropologist, following the criteria used in this survey. 
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at Columbia, the University of California at Berkeley and in other large 
anthropology departments, to omit the M.A. and concentrate on work for 
the Ph.D. With the inception of many new departments there is a growing 
tendency to encourage graduate students to do an M.A. thesis first; some 
departments now make this obligatory. 

From the single professorship in anthropology held by Boas in 1899, 
there are now 94 full professorships in the subject held by anthropologists. 
Of the non-anthropologists 59 are full professors. Fifty-eight anthropologists 
are chairmen of independent or combined departments; 53 of these are men 
and 5 are women. Sixty anthropologists are associate professors; 33 non- 
anthropologists have this rank. Eighty-two anthropologists are assistant pro- 
fessors, as compared to 31 non-anthropologists teaching anthropology 
courses. Of the 339 anthropologists, 45 are instructors, 32 are lecturers, 10 are 
research associates, 4 are research assistants, and 14 are professors emeritus, 
honorary professors, or without rank. 

At present the Ph.D. in anthropology is offered by 25 departments; the 
M.A. by 34; the undergraduate major and minor in anthropology by 52 de- 
partments, and an undergraduate minor only, by 11 departments. A combined 
Ph.D. in anthropology-sociology is offered by 3 departments; a combined 
M.A. by 8 departments, and a combined undergraduate major in anthro- 
pology-sociology by 26 departments. Two hundred and thirty-six departments 
offering one or more courses give no major or advanced degrees in anthro- 
pology. 

Survey data which follow cover the following points for I, II, III, IV: 1) 
name of institution, address, name of the department, total number of staff 
in the department, total number of fellows, liaison and foreign fellows of the 
AAA in the staff, names of all staff members together with highest academic 
degree, academic rank, and indication whether or not their academic titles 
are in anthropology; 2) the degrees in anthropology offered by the depart- 
ment; 3) a list of the anthropology courses offered in the department and, if 
the information was available from the college catalogs, designation by last 
name of instructors for each course. 

For V the name and address of the institution, the name of the department 
in which a single course in anthropology is offered, the name of the course, 
and the name, highest degree, rank, title (whether in anthropology or another 
subject) and AAA fellowship status of the instructor is given. 

The list of abbreviations used in presenting this material and that in the 
tabular summaries follows. 


Key TO ABBREVIATIONS 


A Anthropology (-ical, -ists) (of, of | Ac acculturation 
the) Ad administration 
Ab aboriginal (-ines) (of, of the) Adv advanced 
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VOEG! 
\f Africa (-n) Env environment (-s) Mod 
\m America (-n, -s) Eur Europe (-an) Mor 
An analysis (-itic) (of, of a) Ev evolution Mus 
Ana anatomy F Fellow of the American Anthro My 
Ane ancient (-s) pological Association N 
& and Fa factor (-s) (in) Na 
Anthro anthropometry (-ic) Fam family No 
Ap applied (to) Ff Foreign fellow of the America Non 
Ar archeology (-ical, -ists) (of, of the) Anthropological Association ra) 
Aus Australia Fi field (-s) Onc 
B Bachelor of Arts or Science Fo folklore (in) Or 
Ba background (-s) (of) Fu fundamentals (of) P 
Bi biological G general Pac 
Bio biometric Gen genetics (of) Pal 
G cultural Geo geography Pat 
c chairman of department Gr group (-s, -ings) Pe 
Ce central Gt great (-er) (the) Per 
Ch change (-s) (in) H human Per 
Civ civilization (-s) Her heritage Phi 
Cl classical {-s) Hist history (-ic, -ical) Phe 
Co course I American Indian (-s) (of, of the) Phi 
Com community (-ies) In introduction (-ory) (to, to the) Pol 
Comp comparative (-isons) Ind individual (the) (in) Pol 
Con contact (-s) (of) Inde independent Poy 
Cont contemporary Indian (no abbreviation) = East Indian Pr 
Contrib contribution (-s) (of, to) Indo Indonesia (-n) Pre 
Cr crafts Inds industries (-y) Pre 
Cu culture (-s) (of, of the) Inst institution (-s) Pre 
Cur current (-s) (of) Inv invention (-s) Pri 
Cus (custom (-s) L linguistic (-s) Pri 
1) Doctor of Philosophy or Scienc La language (-s) Pr 
De dendrochronology Lab laboratory (work in) Pr 
Dept department Lat Latin Pr 
Des descriptive Lf Liaison fellow of the American Pr 
Dev development (of) Anthropological \ssociation Pr 
Dir direction (-ed) (of) Lit literature (of) Ps 
Dis dissertation Liv living - 
Div division (-al) (of) M Master of Arts or Science R 
Dm Doctor of Medicine Ma man (-kind) (in the) R: 
Dy dynamic (-s) Mat material R 
E ethnology (-ical, -graphy) (of, of Me method (-s, ology ) (in, of, for) R 

the) Med Mediterranean 

Ea east (-ern) (of, of the) Mel Melanesia 
Econ economic (-s) (of, of the) Mex Mexico (-can) 
Ed education Mid middle 
EF] element (-s, -ary) Min minority 


950 
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Mod modern Reg 
Mor morphology Rel 
Mus museum (-ology -s) (of) 

sind My myth (-ology) Rus 
N nature (-al) (of) S 
Na native Sc 
No north (-ern) (of, of the) Se 

an Nonl nonliterate Ses 
0 origin (-s) (of) So 
On Oceania (-n) Soc 
Or organization Som 
P physical Sov 
Pac Pacific (islands) Sp 
Pal palaeontology st 
Pat pattern (-s) (in, of) Sta 
Pe people (of, of the) Str 
Per personality (in) Su 
Pers _ perspective (-s) (of) Sup 
Phil Philippines Sy 
Phom phonemics T 

Phon phonetics Te 
Pol political (-s) Tech 
Poly Polynesia (-n, -ns) Tes 
Pop population (-s) Th 

Pr primitive (-s) Trad 
Pra practical Un 
Preh prehistory (-ic) Us 
Prel preliterate 
Pri primate We 
Prin principles (of) » 
Prob problem (-s) (of, in) h 
Proc process (-es) m 
Proj project 

ProSe  pro-seminar 
Protoh protohistori¢ 2 
Psycho Psychology (-ical) 
Pu Pueblo : 
R research (in, work in) 
Ra race (-s, -ial) (of) ¢ 
Rd reading (-s) (in) 7 
Re religion (-s) 8 


A minus sign preceding a raised number 
a subject other than anthropology 


( 


staff not listed 
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region (-s) 

relation (-s, -ships, -ed) (between, 
in the) 

Russia (-n) 

social 

science (-tific) (of) 

seminar (in) 

session 

south (-ern) (of, of the) 

Sociology (of) 

somatology 

Soviet 

special 

study (-ies, -ing) (of, of the, for) 

statistics 

structure (-al) 

survey (of) 

(the) supernatural (-ism) 

society (-ies, -al) 

thesis (in) 

technique (-s) (of) 

technology (-ies, -ical) 

Testament 

theory (-ies) (of, in) 

tradition (-al) 

unwritten 

United States 

world 

west (-ern), (of, of the) 

acting 

honorary 

museum staff 

visiting 

protessor 

associate prolessor 

assistant professor 

instructor 

lecturer 

research associate 

research assistant 

professor emeritus 


indicates academic title 


as 


instructor(s) for course(s) not designated 
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I INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENTS 

Fifty-three independent departments in 46 institutions of higher education 
in the United States and Canada offer instruction in anthropology. Forty-six 
of these are “‘Departments of Anthropology,” 3 are ““Departments of Anthro- 
pology and Archaeology,” 2 are “‘Departments of Social Anthropology,” 1 is 
a “Department of Archaeology” and 1, at the Foreign Service Institute, 
Department of State, is not formally designated as a Department, but in 
terms of staff and instruction offered maintains graduate level standards; for 
this reason the Foreign Service Institute is included. 

Over one-third (229) of the total number of persons (604) teaching anthro- 
pology are members of independent departments. Of the 229 such instructors, 
205 have academic titles in anthropology, 20 hold titles in other departments, 
the remaining 4 are unnamed in the college catalogs. 

Of the 205 anthropologists in I, 182 (88%) are men, 23 (12%) are women. 
Forty-one of the men and 4 of the women are chairmen of their departments; 
63 men and 5 women are full professors; 170 men and 19 women are AAA 
fellows; 145 of the men and 13 of the women have Ph.D.’s. Of the 20 non- 
anthropologists in the independent departments all are men, 
or acting chairmen of the department, 10 are full professors, 
lows, and all have the Ph.D. 


2 are chairmen 


are AAA fel- 


Independent departments carry, as one would expect, the heaviest load of 
graduate work in anthropology; the number (18) which offer or plan to offer 
the Ph.D. is high, as is the number (25) which offer the M.A. Thirty inde- 
pendent departments offer or plan to offer a bachelor major and minor in 
anthropology; 6 offer a bachelor minor only; 13 offer no degree or major or 
minor; 1 offers a bachelor major in Sociology-Anthropology. 

As with advanced degrees, likewise with courses; 995 or 51% of the total 
number of courses offered in anthropology (1930) are given by the independent 
departments. All specialized fields are represented in these courses. 

Further summarization of personnel and courses offered by I appears in 
Tables 2-5 inclusive in the final part of this survey. 

Unless otherwise noted by footnotes, all departments in I are ‘‘Depart- 
ments of Anthropology.”’ These follow: 


1. University of Alaska, College, Alaska. Staff 2 (2F): Ivar Skarland M'c; James L. 
Giddings M*. Degrees: B major. Courses: InStMa, HO, PA, AmAr, De, OldWE, 
NewWE, PeArctic, PrRe, AlaskanNa, ArcticAr, ProbAmAr, ProbAmE, T or Proj 
(——-. 

2. University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. Staff 9 (5F): Emil Haury D'c; E. H. Spicer 
D?; Harry T. Getty M*; Clara Lee Tanner M*; Bertram S. Kraus M*; Joe Ben Wheat 
B‘; T. L. Smiley M’; Andrew E. Douglass D~'; Edmund Schulman D~*. Degrees: D, M, 
B major. M required before D. Courses: ArSoAm (Haury); PeMex, Pr&ModSy, ATh, 


CuCon&Ch, MeA, ApA, MinPeUs (Spicer); WE, Ra&CuNo&SoAm, ArSoAm, 
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ESoWe (Getty); PrehCuW, ArMex&CeAm, PrArt, SoWeICr, CuAsia&Af, CuOc, 
PrRe(Tanner); PA, RaW, CompPriAna, HO (Kraus); Tree-RingMeAr (Smiley); De 
(Schulman); AmILa ( ); In A, CurProb, Se (Staff); R, T. 

3. Barnard College, New York 27, N. Y. Staff 1 (1F): Gladys Reichard D*c. De- 
grees: B major A or L. Courses: InA, InCompA, InL, StUnLa, PrSy, Ma&Sup, ProbRa, 
Se—ProbA, Se—Navajol (Reichard). 

4. Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. Staff 2 (2F): Andrew H. Whiteford M*c; Moreau 
Maxwell M*. Degrees: B major. Courses: GA, AmI, NoAmAr, PeAf, OrCiv, PeAsia, 
PeMid&SoAm, ArMid&SoAm, PePac, Ind&Sy, PA, HEv, CompCom, Inds&Sy, RA 
( ). 

5. Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, N. C. Staff /: Paul W. Leser D'c. 
Degrees: none. Courses: PA—PrinGen&Anthro, PA—BiRaMa, CA, HistTh&MeE, 
AAf (Leser). 

6. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah.** Staff 3: M. Wells Jakeman D*c; 
Sydney B. Sperry D~; Hugh Nibley D~. Degrees: M, B major. Courses: InAr, AmAr 
&EarlyNewWHist, AncPe&CivMidAm, AncPe&CiyAndes, RdAmAr, Se, AdvRdAm 
Ar, FiRe (Jakeman); ArOldTes (Sperry); Cl&NewTesAr (Nibley); AncCiv, 
EaOriental-Hist, Anc&MedievalArt, InMesopotamianSt, InEgyptology, InMayaSt, 
Se ( ); RdBibleAr (Sperry & Nibley); RdPrehEurAr (Jakeman & Nibley); Spec 
ProbAr, LabMus&LibraryR, MT (Staff). 

7. University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Staff 10 (9F): Robert H. Lowie D'c; 
Edward W. Gifford'; David G. Mandelbaum D'; Ronald L. Olson D'; A. L. Kroeber 
D*; Theodore McCown D?; Robert F. Heizer D*; John H. Rowe D*; George A. Pettitt 
D®; Sherburne F. Cook D~. Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: Asia, ContCiv—Eur& 
Caucasus, Hist&ThA (Lowie); PePhil& Indo, Af, Inv&Tech, Pe&CuPac, Mus&Their 
Work, MusMe, ProbOcA (Gifford); NCu, PrRe, PeIndia, Cu&Per—PsychApproaches 
(Mandelbaum); GA: CFa—CuPat&Dy, Mex&CeAm, CuProbEurasia&NoAm (Olson); 
Preh&ProtohEEur, PA, FossilMa, LivRaMa, ProbCuHistEur&Med (McCown); 
ArNoAm, ICalifornia, AmI—NoAm, FiCoArMe, ArMe, CRelNo&SoAm, CProbWe 
NoAm (Heizer); GA: CFa—Preh&CuGrowth, AmI—SoAm, Se—ProbCuHistSoAm, 
La&Cu, PeAndes (Rowe); PrEd (Pettitt); EW (Gifford & Lowie); GA—P&BiFa 
(Heizer, McCown); ProbHDemography&Ecology (Cook & Heizer); Preceptorial&Rd 
Co (Rowe, Mandelbaum); ProSe (McCown, Mandelbaum); SpStAdv Undergraduates, 
DirR (Staff). 

8. Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. Staff 5 (3F, 1 Ff); 
Cornelius J. Connolly D'c; James A. Geary D'; Martin Gusinde D*'; Regina Flannery 
Herzfeld D?; Robert T. Meyer D~. Degrees: D, M. Field work required for D. Courses: 
PA (Connolly); AlgonquianLa (Geary); CA, PeW—SoAm, PygmyGrAf&Asia (Gu 
sinde); CCharacteristicsSOld&NewWCiv, PeW—NoAm, PeW—AsiaAfOc, PrFam& 
Kin, PrEconLife, ContAMovements (Herzfeld); InL, InPhon (Meyer); PeW—Eur, 
AmNegro, PrGovernment&Law, PrMorality ( ); ProSe, Se (Staff). 

9. University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. Staff 15 (/4F): Fred Eggan D'c; Robert 
Redfield D'; Sherwood L. Washburn D!'; William Lloyd Warner B'; Sol Tax D'; 
Robert Braidwood D*; Kenneth G. Orr D*; Norman McQuown D*; Paul S. Martin D*; 


*t Department of Archaeology. 
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Berard Haile M*; George Langford M*; Alexander Spoehr D®; Sara Jones Tucker M® 
Donald Collier M‘; George I. Quimby Jr. M*. Degrees: D, M. Courses: InFiSt, An- 
throTe (Washburn); Phon&Phom, LAn, InHistL (McQuown); ArMe (Orr); Mus (Col- 
lier, Martin, Quimby); InA (——); HO: InA—PeWCuSy (Staff). Tutorial Guidance in: 
IPlains, ProbNoAmI, ProbNoAmSOr (Eggan); MayaAztec&RelCu, PeMidAm, 
FolkSy, MeCA (Redfield); PGrowthSchoolChild, RaMa, LabPA, ProbEvMa, RPA 
(Washburn); SStrAus&Mel, SStatus&Learning, ContCom, PrRe, MeStContCom 
(Warner), NoAmAr, LabAr (Orr); La&Cu, TypesLStr, ProbHistl, RL (McQuown); 
NearEaAr (Braidwood); ProbSoWeAr (Martin); ISoAm (Collier, Eggan); RAr 
(Braidwood, Martin, Orr, Redfield); RE (Eggan, Martin, Redfield, Tax, Warner); 
RSA (Eggan, Tax, Warner); DivSe—Cu&RaCon. 

10. Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Calif. Staff /: William Kirk D™'c. 
Degrees: None. Courses: NaCuPacW. 

11-13. Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

Barnard College. See Barnard College, 3. 

Columbia College. Staff 3 (3F): William Duncan Strong D'c; Charles Wagley D*; 
Joseph H. Greenberg D*. Degrees: None. Courses: InA (Wagley); Se—A (Wagley & 
Greenberg). 

School of GSt. Staff 3 (2F): William Duncan Strong D'c; Gene Weltfish B®; Joseph 
Jablow B®. Degrees: B minor. Courses: InSA, PeAsia, PeAf (Weltfish); PeSoSeas, 
NaPeAm (Jablow). 

Faculty of PolSc. Staff 15 (1/2F): William Duncan Strong D'c; Julian Steward D'; 
Harry L. Shapiro D'; Alfred Louis Kroeber D¥', Joseph H. Greenberg D*. Also: Gladys 
A. Reichard D*; Charles Wagley D?; Marian W. Smith D*; Gordon F. Ekho'm D*; 
Harry Tschopik M®; Bella Weitzner®; Gene Weltfish B®; Horace L. Friess D~'; Abram 
Kardiner D~?; Paul S. Wingert C~*. Degrecs: D, M. Courses: SuNewWAr, NoCuNoAm, 
ArBaModPeru, RA, TimePers&ATh, Me&ResultsAmAr, Ma&GPlainsNoAm (Strong); 
IGtSoWe, CuDy&Proc, PeAndean&Circum-CaribbeanAreas, NaCuSoAmTropical 
Forest& MarginalAreas, AMe&ComSt, ContAProb (Steward); HBi, PA, RaMixture, 
PopUs, R&ThHBi (Shapiro); ChineseCuSphere, IndianCuSphere, NCu, Functional 
AnNonlCu, Ethos-Values-Temperament (Kroeber), GL, LAn, Phon, PeSudan, Pr- 
Thought, DevIslam, HistATh, (Greenberg); TradLit, PrArt (Reichard); PeMex&- 
Guatemala, CuContBrazil, SOrPrPe, ContCu, IberianTrad (Wagley); PrRe, PeAsia, 
My, Culndia, EconNoWeCoast, PrEcon, EFiTe, RCulndia (Smith); ArMex, ArCeAm 
(Ekholm); EBaModPeru (Tschopik); PraMusWork, (Weitzner); DevTech&Inv, 
PrehEur, Pe&CountriesAf (Weltfish); ThCu (Friess); PrArt&itsContrib Mod Art, 
TArtUs&Canada, ArtNoWeCoast, ArtPrAf, AncMex&PeruvianArt, ArtNewGuinea 
(Wingert); GA (Strong & Staff); Se—AR (Steward & Staff); TePsychoDyAn asApPr& 
ContCu (Kardiner & Associates). 

14. Connecticut College, New London, Conn.” Staff 2 (1F): Bessie Bloom Wessel 


D'c; Rose Helper B’. Degrees: B minor. Courses: InA, A&ModLife, TheCom, SEcon, 


EthnicRel, Se—SA (Wessel), IndSt. 


15. University of Denver, Denver, Colo. Staff 4 (3F); Arnold M. Withers M*c; 


Ruth Underhill D'; Frederic H. Douglas D*; Arminta Neal B*. Degrees: M, B major 


2 Department of Social Anthropology 
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Courses: SuA—In, SuA—Preh, SuA—WE, SCustomsPrPe, CuMed, ENoAm, New- 
WPreh, IndeSt, RePrPe, Am] My&Poetry, ESoWe, ArSoWe, ESoAm, LatAmAr, 
EAsia, EAf, DyCu, Me&MatMusWork, IArts&Cr—Weaving, IArts&Cr—Bead& 
QuillWork, [Arts&Cr—MinorArts, Se, R ( ). 

16. Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. Staff / 
IF): A. Grigolia D'c. Degrees: none. Courses: GA, CA, C&BiEvMa, Af, PrRe, Chris 
tianScApologetics, SoAm, AncMex&CeAm (Grigolia). 

17. University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Staff A 2 (JF): John M. Maclachlan 
D~'c; John M. Goggin D*. Degrees A: B minor. Courses: CA, AmICu, FiSesAr, AdvCA, 
AdvAmIndCu (Goggin). 

18. Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. Staff 1: Hale G. Smith M*c*. De- 
grees A: B major planned. Courses: GA—Early Ma, GA—E, GA—SA, Ar&EMusTe, 
NoAmAr, NoAmI (Smith). 

19. Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. College of the University. Staff / 
IF): J. Franklin Ewing, S.J. Dc. Degrees: none. Courses: InA (Ewing); additional 
courses planned for 1950-51. 

20. Foreign Service Institute, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. Staff 
{ 2 (2F): Edward A. Kennard D', George Trager D'. Courses: Cu&PsychFalInterna- 
tionalRel, CA, Se—ArabicSpeakingAreaNearEa, Se—RusArea (offered at the School 
of Advanced Officer Training) (Kennard); Se—L (Trager) 

21. University of Georgia, Athens, Ga.*® Staff 1 (JF): Arthur R. Kelley D*c. De- 
grees: none. Courses: MaPlaceN, Ma&HisCu, OldWAr, AmI, ArEaUs, Fi&LabMeAr 
(Kelley ). 

22. Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. Staff 1 (/F): Earl W. Count D'c. Degrees: 
B minor. Courses: FuCu, CuAreas, ScMy, ScLa, CEvBibleAge, PA (Count). 

23-24. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Harvard College. Staff 8 (8F): Earnest H. Hooton D'c; Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn 
D'; J. O. Brew D'; Alfred Kidder II D*; Stanley M. Garn D‘; Hallam L. Movius Jr. 
D*; Douglas L. Oliver D®; Robert John Braidwood D¥*, Demitri B. Shimkin D~. De 
grees: D, M, B major. Courses: HEv, PA: Skeleton—BioSta&ALiving, Ra Mixture, 
PARaGr; FiMeA—PA, AdvPA (Hooton); PrArts&Inds, Ra&CuSoWeUs, FiMeA—Ar 

Brew); nA—E&SA, A&NaAd (Kluckhohn); Pe&CuAbAmNoCeMex, Peo&CuSoAm, 
Pe&CuMex&CeAm, AndeanAr, R—CeAm&MexAr&Hieroglyphics, R—SoAmAr&E 
Kidder); ArAsiaPreh&EarlyHistTimes, PaleolithicCuOldW, ReconstructionEnvAr 
Deposits, R—EurAr&E (Movius); Se—Poly, Ra&CuModMalaysia, Ra&CuOc 
(Oliver); ArNearEa (Braidwood); SovNo—Pe&Enyv (Shimkin); PrehEur—PeEur- 
FromEarliestTimes toEndStoneAge, Ra&CuEurFromInMetals toHistTimes, Ra& 
CuFarEa, Ra&CuAf, AncCivCeAm, AncCivMex | ); ConstitutionalA—Ind 
(Hooton, with occasional lectures by Garn); R—AfAr&E, R—Ar&EOc (Movius & 
Oliver); R—AsiaticAr&E (Braidwood & Movius); R—AmAr&E (Kluckhohn, Kidder, 
Brew); R—E&SA (Kluckhohn, Kidder, Oliver); InA—PEv&Ar (Hooton, Brew, 
Braidwood, Kidder); Tutorial for Credit, Rd, Rd, RdPreparationGExaminationsD, 
DirDDis (Staff). 
Department of Anthropology and Archaeology 

*4 No department title 
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Radclifie College. Staff: Faculty of the Department of Anthropology of Harvard 
College. Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: Same as Harvard College, above. 

25. Howard University, Washington, 1, D.C. Staff J (1F): Mark Hanna Watkins 
D'c. Degrees: B major in Soc-A, B minor in A. Courses: InA, PrRe, EAf, GL, Phon&- 
Phom, PraLAn, HEv, ElAnthro (Watkins). 

26. Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Staff 6 (6F): C. F. Voegelin D'c; 
George Herzog D'; Georg Neumann D?; Harold Driver D*; Paul Gebhard D‘; Glenn 
Black®. Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: SuA: Preh&Ra—Cu—La—Per, AmIFo, 
AmILa, Ethno-L, Se—Ethno-L, FiMeAmILa (Voegelin); La&Cu, LaAf, Folk&Pr- 
Music, Folksong, PeAf, Negro inNewW, AiFo, (Herzog); A—GCo, HEv, VarMa, 
HMor, Som, HPal, RaNoAm, RaSoAm, RaEur (Neumann); SOrPrPe, PrRe, NoAm- 
Ind, SoAmInd, PeAsia, PeOc, Per&Cu, EdAmongPrPe (Driver); ArMid&SoAm, 
OldWAr, PrArts&Inds (Gebhard); ArNoAm, ArOhioValley, ArMe&Te (Black); GAr 
(——); Se—A, RdCo, FiWork, RA (Staff). 

27. University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. Staff 4 (4F): William S. Webb D'c; 
Charles E. Snow D!; Frank J. Essene D*; Richard B. Woodbury D*. Degrees: M, B 
major. Courses: InPA, AdvPA (Snow); InCA, PrInv, NoPacCoastCu, EOc, My, ApA 
(Essene); KentuckyAr, DevCu, NoAmAr (——); SyAroundWo, FiWorkA, Inde- 
WorkA, FiMeA, Tutorial Se, Se (Staff). 

28. University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. Staff: —. Degrees: none. Courses: CA, 
FolkCu (——). 

29. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Staff 13 (9F, 1Lf); Leslie White D'c; 
James B. Griffin D'; Emerson Greenman D?; Kenneth Pike D*; Mischa Titiev D*; 
Volney Jones M*; Albert Spaulding D*; Richard F. Beardsley D*; Frederick P. Thieme 
D*; Kamer Aga-Oglu M*; Charles C. Fries Robert Hall Horace M. Miner 
D~. Degrees: D, M, B major. M required before D. Courses: EcLifePrPe, MindPrMa, 
EvCu, RdA, Hist&ProbA, Se—Kinship&SOr (White); ArNoAm, ArMex&MidAm, 
ArSoWe, ProSe—ArCeramics, Se—ArEaUs (Griffin); EurPreh, ArFiMe (Greenman); 
Phon&Phom, LFiMe, AmILa (Pike); PeAsia&TheirCiv, PrRe, ProbRa (Titiev); 
INoAm, PrTech, Se—Ethnobotony (Jones); TeAr, ArAf, ArSoAm (Spaulding); 
IMex&MidAm, ISoAm, CuONoEurasia, Pe&CuSovAsia, CuCon&CuCh, Pe&CuPac, 
InA—TechArtSLifeRePrPe (Beardsley); InA—HEvDevModRaHCoOr, InPA, Varia- 
tionHPop, Se—AdvTe&ProbPA (Thieme); Dev&DiffusionFarEaCeramics, RTeSt- 
Stoneware&PorcelainFarEa (Aga-Oglu); InLSc (Fries); RSe—JapaneseSt (Hall); 
LatAmSSystems, CuAf, CompFamOr (Miner); CuFarEa, RdCoLatAmSt ( 7 
MusTeA (Griffin & Staff); Pe&CuJapan (Titiey & Others); Se—AmICu (Jones & 
Staff), R&SpWorkA (Staff). 

30. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Staff 3 (3F): Wilson D. Wallis 
D'c; Lloyd L. Wilford D*; Robert F. Spencer D*. Degrees: D, M, B. Courses: AdvPA, 
ContCu, PrRe, HistATh&Me (Wallis); PA, FiTripAr (Wilford); Ra&CuChina, 
Ra&CuJapan, EIndia, PsychPhasesCu, IPlains, PeSoSeas, PeNoAsia (Spencer); ElLa, 
GL, EurPreh, ISoWe, A&ContProb, ICivMex&Peru, PrEcon, Pre-MuslimCuNearEa, 
GrowthIslam, ContNearEa, SelectedRdAncHist, PeNegroAf, PrArt, PrMy, ISoAm 
(——), ProbA, SeA (Staff). 

31. Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. Staff 2 (/F): Harriet M. Allyn 
D'c; Elizabeth Pearson Clark M*. Degrees: none. Courses: Preh (Allyn); O&EvMa 
(Clark). 
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32. University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Staff 6 (SF): W. W. Hill D'c; 
Leslie Spier D'; Frank Hibben D*; Stanley Newman D?*; Florence Hawley D*; Paul 
Reiter D*. Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: AmI—NoAm, Oc, PrRe, ProSe—InR, 
Se—E (Hill); Af, AnCuAreas—Plains, WeNoAm, AMe, CurA, ProcCuCh, PersA 
Spier); EurPreh, ArOldW, ArMex, ArCeAm&Welndies, AmAr—NoAm, Se—Early- 
MaNewW (Hibben); PrLit, NaLa, EMidAm&Caribbean, InClAr (Newman); SuSo- 
WeA, De, SoWePottery, MeCA, IinHisSy, SoWeAr—Mogollon&Hohokam, SoWeAr 
PuArea, SoWeE—Non-PuPe, SoWeE—PuPe, ProbAdvDe, Se—SoWeAr&E, (Haw- 
ley); PA—Osteology, Pa—Som, Ra&CuEur&Asia, MatCuAn, SuAr, PresentationFiR, 
Se—AmAr (Reiter); HistA (Hill, Reiter); GA—DevCu (Hill, Newman, Reiter); 
GFiSes, SecondaryFiSes, AdvSummerFiSes, T, Dis (Staff). 

33. Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Stag’ 4 (4F): Melville J. Herskovits 
D'c; William R. Bascom D?; Richard A. Waterman D*; Francis L. K. Hsu D*. Degrees: 
D, M, B major. Courses: ThCu, Negro inNewW, Fo, CuDy, Se—AfroAmSt (Hersko- 
vits); Negro inAf, PrArt, NaUnderColonialRule (Bascom) ; Pr Music, Comp Musicology 
Waterman); SOr, ChineseCu, Fam inChina (Hsu);,CompPolInst, AmI, PeSoSeas. 
PrEcon, Cu&Per, PrRe, Se—Cu&Per, Child inPrSy ( ); IndeSt, Se, RA (Staff), 

34. University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. Staff 4 (4F): Robert Eugene Bell D*c; 
Paul Garvin D*; Karl Schmitt D*; Russell Newman D*. Degrees: M, B major. Courses: 
Ma inSy—Emphasis onA, O&DevMa, HistCiv fromEarliestTimes, AnCherokeeLa, 
InHistL, PrSy, CustomsMa, InSA, ELatAm, AmILife—NoAm, AmILife—SoAm, 
IOklahoma, ModI—Us, FiWorkA, CuCentersAncAm, DirRd, LComp&Reconstruc- 
tion—TheIndo-EurLFamily, PlainsICu, ArNoAm, ArMe, PuE, EAsia, EOc, DirLab& 
MusWork, FoundationsLAn, DesPhon—Sounds&TheirFormation, DesPhon—Pat& 
Str, Mor, Syntax, SpAProb, AdvFiWorkAProb, AdvFiWorkA, Se—SpProb, RAr, RE, 
Comp&HistL, Indo-EurHistL, [LaNoAm, LStrNoAm, AmILa—FiWork, RMT | ). 

35. University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. Staff 4 (4F): Luther S. Cressman D'c; 
Homer G. Barnett D*; Theodore Stern D*; William Sceva Laughlin D*. Degrees: M, B 
major. Courses: GA, Beginnings&DevCiv, AmAr (Cressman); InCA, PePac, PrSy, 
CuDy (Barnett); AmI, ESo&EaAsia, L, PrThought, Se, (Stern); ProbRa&Cu, 
EAfNearE&InteriorAsia, PA, Me&ProbPA (Laughlin); R, Rd&Conference, FiWorkA, 
R, T, SpProb, Se (Staff). 

36-38. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

The College and Graduate School. Staff 8 (7F): Loren Eiseley D'c; A. I. Hallowell 
D'; Wilton M. Krogman D'; Ward H. Goodenough D*; Carleton Coon D*; Froehlich 
Rainey D*; Linton Satterthwaite D®; R. M. Snodgrass B®. Degrees: D, M, B major. 
Courses: HPal (Eiseley); Psych&Cu, DevCu&SA, SOr, Se—Per&Cu (Hallowell); PA 
(Krogman); Se—Aml ( ); GA, PePac, PrSy (Goodenough); MoslemCiv- Morocco 
toAfghanistan (Coon); ProbMusTe, Se—Ar&ECircumpolarReg (Rainey); [BaLatAm 
Hist (Satterthwaite); Se—Mus&PraFiExperience (staff). 

The College of Liberal Arts for Women. Staff 6 (6F): Loren Eiseley D'c: A. I 
Hallowell D'; Wilton M. Krogman D'; Ward H. Goodenough D*; Froelich Rainey D*; 
Linton Satterthwaite D®. Degrees: B major. Courses: HPal, Ev&Ra (Eiseley); Psych& 
Cu (Hallowell); PA (Krogman); AmlI ( ); Se—Ar&ECircumpolarReg (Rainey), 
GA, PePac, PrSy (Goodenough); IBackgroundsLatAmHist (Satterthwaite) 

The College Collateral Courses. Staff 1 (1F): Loren Eiseley D'. Degrees: none. 
Courses: PrSy, Ev&Ra (Eiseley); GA | ). 
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24. Radcliffe College. See Harvard University. 

39. Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. Staff / (/F): Ashley Montagu D'c. 
Additional staff planned for 1950-51. Degrees: none. D, M (both requiring field work), 
B major planned. Courses: InA (Monague); GInA, Cu&Per, Ra, MaPlaceNa (planned 
for 1950-51). 

40. San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. Staff: . Degrees: B major. 
Courses: GA, PA, SuAr, SA, NoAmI, ICivMidAm, WE, PrRe, Californial, E&Ra- 
Psycho, ICuSoWe (——). 

41. Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn.” Staf 1 (1F): Ina Corinne Brown D'c. De- 
grees: none. Courses: Cu&Sy, MeStIndigenousCu, PeWo, ProbRa&CuCon (Brown) 
See also Peabody (V) and Vanderbilt (III) courses which are interchangeable with those 
of Scarritt. 

42-43. University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
Staff 5 (5F): Joseph Weckler D*c; Gordon W. Hewes D*; Dorothy Luhrs D°; Ivan A. 
Lopatin D~*; Frederick Webb Hodge D". Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: FuA, 
PeSoPac, PeMalaysia, SAContAm, FiMeCa, SA, PrRe (Weckler); InSA, InE, L, 
PrehNoAm, PeAf, NoAmI, Se—AmAr (Hewes); ArMex&CeAm, PrArts, Arts&Cr- 
AmlI, ISoWe, PeMex&CeAm, PeSoAm (Luhrs); HEv, RaMa, PeAsiaticRus (Lopatin); 
OldWPreh, ClAr, PeEur, ArNearEa, Se—CFaPerDev ( ); ArMe (Hewes, Weckler); 
Mus&TheirWork, T, RAAr, Dis (Staff). 

University College program of evening classes. Staff 4 (3F): Joseph Weckler D*c; 
Gordon W. Hewes D*; Dorothy Luhrs D*®; Martha C. Huot B®. Degrees: B major. 
Courses: PeSoPac (Weckler); PrehNoAm, NoAmI, FiMeCA (Hewes); ArMex&CeAm, 
ArSoAm, Arts&CrAmI, ISoWe, PeMex&CeAm, PeSoAm (Luhrs); FuA, InE, InSA 
(Huot); OldWPreh (——). 

44. University of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. Staff 2 (2F): Thomas M. Nelson 
Lewis B'c; Madeline Kneberg Degrees: B minor. Courses: Early Ma, HRa, PrehCu, 
AmI, E (—.). 

45. University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas. Staff 8 (8F): T. N. Campbell :D*c; 
George C. M. Engerrand D'; J. Gilbert McAllister D'; J. Charles Kelley D*; Charles R. 
Lang B‘; William W. Newcomb B‘; Wilfred C. Bailey B*; Alex D. Krieger B®. Degrees: 
M, B major. Courses: I[CuSoEaUs, ArAmNoMex, AdvPA, RNoAmAr (Campbell); 
PA, Cu&PeMex, RaPe&LaEur, RaPe&LaSoAm, RCurALit (Engerrand); CA, EOr, 
ApA, EarlySOr (McAllister); [Texas, Pe&CuAmSoWe, MusMe, PrArts&Inds, Me& 
ThCuA, RNoAmAr (Kelley); ARusAsia, AmICuNoMex (Lange); IPlains, Pe&Cu- 
NegroAf (Newcomb), PrRe, EconSimplerSy (Bailey); NMa, Ma&Cu, InL ( ); 
FiAr (Campbell & Kelley); Se (McAllister & Kelley), T (Engerrand, McAllister, 
Campbell, Kelley). 

46. University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Staff 3 (2F): T. F. Mcll 
wraith M'c; G. G. Brown D?; J. N. Emerson M®. Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: 
RaHistMa, RaMa, Cu&SLifePrelPe, MeSyAn, GenSc, S&ReLifePrPe, Per&Cu, 
HistHDev, SLifePrelPe, ApA, InA, SA (——). 

47. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Staff 5 (4F): E. Adamson Hoebel 
D'c; Jesse D. Jennings D?; C. E. Dibble D?; E. R. Smith M*; Jacob Geerlings D™. 


28 Department of Social Anthropology. 
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Degrees: M, B major. Courses: ISoWe, PrRe, Law-WaysPrMan, Cu&Per, A&ScMe, 
EFiTe (Hoebel); IGtPlains, ArMe&PrTech, ArFiSes, Mus—ExhibitPlanning&Design, 
ArNoAm, ArSoWe, ArEaUs (Jennings); IGtBasin, Aztec&MexCiv, ISoAm, MayaCiv, 
PeSiberia&NoEurRus, LAn (Dibble); Ra&Cu, Pe&CuAsia, Pe&CuAf, PeAus&Oc, 
ApA, RaRel, SA (Smith); InClAr (Geerlings); INoAm, PrinPA ( ); InA—AncMa, 
InA—CA, IndR, Se, Se, T (Staff). 

48. Vallejo College, Vallejo, Calif. Staff: . Degrees: none. Courses: GA—P&Bi- 
Fa, GA—CFa ( ). 

49. University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. Staff 10 (9F): Erna Gunther D'c; 
Verne F. Ray D'; Melville Jacobs D?; Paul Kirchhoff D?; D. Sutherland Davidson D?; 
Viola Garfield D*; Frederick Hulse D*; William Elmendorf D‘; Carroll A. Burroughs 
B‘; Douglas Osborne*. Degrees: D, M, B major. Courses: AmI, PrTech, PrArt, Se 
Me&Th, Se—IAd (Gunther); CuProbWeAm, PrSy&PolInst, Se—Me&Th, FiMeE 
(Ray); Cu&Per, GL, AmILa, HistATh, Se—HistA (Jacobs); AncMex&CeAm (Kirch- 
hoff); BasisCiv, AbPeAus, Se—CuProc (Davidson); ICuPacNoWe, PrLit (Garfield); 
PeCe&NoEaAsia, PA, PerProbJapaneseCu (Hulsey; PePac (Elmendorf); PrinA 
Preh, Me&ProbAr, FiMeAr (Burroughs); ThRa (Elmendorf, Jacobs, Ray); Early- 
EconSystems (Davidson, Kirchhoff); InA (Gunther, Davidson); Aus—ItsPeEnv&Inst 
(Davidson & Others); PrinA—Ra, PrinA—SCus (Staff). 

50. Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. Staff: . Degrees: none. Courses: 
InA, ArSoWe, ProjectsA, IndProbA, FiAr (——). 

51. Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl.?”7 Staff 5: Joseph Paul Free D'c; Carl Ells- 
worth DeVries B*; Arthur G. Burton B‘; Marie Fetzer B*; Fred Bruno Gerstung D™. 
Degrees: B major. Courses: InBibleAr&Geo, Ar&BibleHist, ArOldTesLands, OldTesAr 
(Free); Purposes&TeAr, ArEgypt, ArPalestine, Egypt&Bible (DeVries); Cuneiform- 
ParallelsOldTes, ArMesopotamia, ArNearEa, ArNewTes (Burton); GA, E, ApA, 
CuAm, CDy, R&StA (Fetzer); InLSc (Gerstung); ArSuNo&CeAm, CuAf, CuAsia, 
ArMedW ( ); Bio&CuEv (Fetzer & ); R&StBibleAr (Free, DeVries, Burton). 

52-53. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Yale College. Staff 7 (6F): Wendell C. Bennett D'c; Ralph Linton D'; George P. 
Murdock D'; Clellan S. Ford D?; Irving Rouse D?; Floyd G. Lounsbury D*‘; John S. 
Ellsworth Jr. D~*. Degrees: B major. Courses: Reg&PeLatAm (Bennett), Ma&Cu 
(Linton); CPers (Murdock); ApA, IndR (Ford); PrehAr—OldW, PrehAr—New W 
(Rouse); E (Lounsbury); InA (Ellsworth); AmI, Pe&ProbPac ( ). 

Graduate School. Staff 9 (9F): Wendell C. Bennett D'c; Cornelius Osgood D'; 
Peter H. Buck D'; Ralph Linten D'; George P. Murdock D'; Clellan S. Ford D*; 
Irving Rouse D?; Floyd G. Lounsbury D‘; Raymond Kennedy D~. Degrees: D, M. 
Courses: GA, SoAmE, HigherCivAndes, EGtSoWe, MidAmAr, ArAndeanReg, RLat 
AmCu (Bennett), PrinA, ENoAm, ChineseCu, Korea&NoEaAsia, MusMe, RMusME 
(Osgood); OcMatCu (Buck); Cu&Per, PrArt, PrRe, SStr, CuProc, EEur&Asia, 
EMadagascar (Linton); E, HistETh, PrEcon, SOr, CDy, AfE (Murdock); CuAdjust- 
ments toN Man, AContribSSc, FiMeE, Tech, Ac, MelSy, EPacNoWe (Ford); PrehAr, 
NoAmAr (Rouse); FiMeL (Lounsbury); IndoCiv (Kennedy); CrossCR (Murdock, 
Ford); RAr (Osgood, Rouse); RE (Bennett, Linton, Osgood). 


27 Department of Anthropology and Archaeology. 
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II PROGRAMS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Eighteen programs of anthropology have been instituted at 17 colleges 
and universities. One institution, the Universidad de Puerto Rico, besides 
having a program of anthropology also has four anthropologists teaching the 
Basic Course in Social Science. 

For 17 of the programs in II, anthropology is either specifically named in 
the departmental subtitle, or anthropology courses are grouped in the catalogs 
under their own subhead. Administratively, however, only 3 anthropology 
programs have their own subchairmen, and none of the divisional or depart- 
mental chairmen administering the programs are anthropologists. Three 
colleges, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, and the New School for Social Re- 
search, have dispensed with departmental chairmanship and also with aca- 
demic rank. 

Total staff for the 18 programs in II amounts to 36 persons of whom 33 
are named in the catalogs. Twenty-seven of these persons are anthropologists 
with academic title as such; 16 of the 27 are AAA fellows. 

No Ph.D.’s in anthropology are offered in any of the programs, but 1 
program (University of Colorado) offers the M.A. in anthropology, and 
another in a department of sociology (Princeton University), offers a com- 
bined Ph.D. in anthropology and sociology. Two programs offer combined 
M.A.’s in anthropology-sociology. 

One hundred and eleven courses in anthropology are listed for the 18 


programs. These are as follows: 


1. Adams State College, Alamosa, Colo. DivA: SScDept. Staff: . Degrees A: 
none. Courses: InA—PA, InA—CA, Aml ( ). 

2. Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas. DivA:SScDe pt. Staff: . Degrees A: none. 
Courses: PA, CA ( ). 

3. Aurora College, Aurora, Ill. SSc. Staff: . Degrees A: None. Courses: In A 


4. Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. SpecialCoA:DivSSc. Staff 1 (AF). Edward 
T. Hall Jr. D. Degrees A: none. Courses: CA, MyCu&HNa, Per&Cu, Se—A (Hall) 

5. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. A:DeptSSc. Staff 2 (2F): Omer C 
Stewart D*; Frederick H. Douglas D®. Degrees A: M, B major. Courses: InA, AmRa& 
MinProb, SO, SocAchievement, LatAmArt, SoWel Art, AFi&MuMe, AmAr, SoWeaAr, 
NoAmI MatCu, GreekArt&Ar, RomanArt&Ar, WE:Am, WE:Pac, WE:Mohamme 
danW, WE:NeAf, WE:IndiaBurma&Tibet, WE:FarEaAsia, Me&ThA, RTopics, 
MT ( ). 

6. Eastern New Mexico College, Portales, N. M. Ar@A:DivSSc. Staff: . De 
grees A: B minor. Courses: GA, Ar&kENoAm, Ar&EAmSoWe, Ar&EMidAm, Bibli- 
calAr, MusMe ( ). 

7. Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. Soc®@A:DivSSc. Staff Al (1F): Kenneth M 
Steward D*. Degrees A: B major Soc-A. Courses: GA, AdvGA, SuNaAmCu (Steward). 

8. University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. A:DeptSSc. Staff 1: Alfred W. Bowers D*. 
Degrees A: B major. Courses: InA, FolkSy, OldWAr, NewWaAr, SInst, CA, RaceProb, 
Se—SpProb (Bowers). 
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9. Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles 27, Calif. A:DivEarthSc. Staff: Valene 
Smith M~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: GA. 

10. Louisiana State University, University Station, Baton Rouge, La. A:Geology 
Dept. Staff 3 (2F): Fred B. Kniffen D'c; Andrew C. Albrecht D?; Richard F. West 
M~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: NoAmI, Af (Kniffen); GA, CuGrowth, PrSy, EPac 
Basin, CA (Albrecht); ICivMid&SoAm (West). 

11. New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th St., New York 11, N. Y. A& Soc: 
School of Politics. Staff 4 (2F): Bernhard J. Stern D, Henry Elkin D, Cedric Dover, 
Theodore Haas. Degrees: courses credited for B. Courses: InA, CA (Stern); SexPer&Cu 
(Elkin); SignificanceIndia, Bi&Sy (Dover), [Am (Haas). 

12. Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 0. A Div: DeptSoc. Staff 6 (2F): John W. 
Bennett D*; James N. Spuhler D*; Erika Eichhorn B‘; J. Scott B®; Edward Bruner B‘; 
Kurt H. Wolff D~*. Degrees A: M, B major Soc-A. Courses: InPA (Spuhler); InAR, 
IndeSt, Se-A (Bennett, Spuhler); Ac&CuCon, SOrPrelPe, ReSimplerSy, NoAmIPreh 
(Bennett, Spuhler, Eichhorn); InCA (staff); ArTraining Expedition ( ). 

13. Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. Soc&ASection: DeptEcon&SInst. Staff 4 
(1Lf): Melvin M. Tumin D*; Don J. Hager D*; Wilbert E. Moore D~*c; Marion J. 
Levy, Jr. D~*. Degrees: D, M, B major Soc-A. Courses: CA (Tumin); CompSInst 
Undergraduate (Levy); CompSInst—Graduate (Moore & others); SSystems, SpProb- 
CuA (Tumin & others). 

14-15. Universidad de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. A: College of SSc. 
Staff 2 (1F): John Murra Dc; Eugenio Fernandez-Mendez B‘. Degrees A: none 
Courses: S&CCh, Pe&CivAf, Pe&CivAsia. 

A: Faculty of GSt, Basic Course in SSc. Staff 4 (1F): John V. Murra Dc; Silvia Macias 
Peralta B*; Gabriel Escobar B*; Ruy Coelho B*. Degrees A: none. Courses: Basic 
Course in SSc. 

16. Reed College, Portland, Ore. A@ Soc: DivHist@SSc. Staff 1 (1F): David H. 
French D*. Degrees: B major Soc-A. Courses: CuFarEa, CuNearEa, EthnicRel, 
Ma&Cu, TA (French). 

17. San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. A:DivSSc. Staff 1 (1F): 
Adan E. Treganza B*. Degrees A: B minor. Courses: GPA, AmI, PeCe&EadAsia, 
ICalifornia, E (Treganza). 

18. Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. A: DivSSc. Staff 1 (1F): Irving Gold- 
man D. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA, PrSy (Goldman). 


COMBINED DEPARTMENTS 


There are 43 departments in which anthropology is combined with some 
other subject. Thirty-four of these departments are titled “Sociology and 
Anthropology,” 4 are “‘Anthropology and Sociology,” 2 are “Social Relations,” 
and 1 each bears the name ‘Economics, Sociology and Anthropology,” 
“History and Anthropology,” “Institute of Anthropology and Linguistics.” 

Named anthropological staff for all combined departments amounts to 
106 persons, with 5 institutions not designating staff. Of total named staff 87 
have academic titles in anthropology or anthropology and sociology; 24 have 
academic titles in subjects other than anthropology; 2 are anthropologists 
who, as instructors in an evening school, have no title. 
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Of the 87 anthropologists, 72 are men, 15 are women; 64 of these men and 
13 of the women are fellows, liaison fellows or foreign fellows of the American 
Anthropological Association. Nine of the men are departmental chairmen; 
1 woman serves as chairman of the Anthropology Division of a combined 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. Fifty-seven men and 11 women 
among the anthropologists have doctor’s degrees, 7 men and 2 women have 
the master’s degrees only, and 8 men and 2 women have the bachelor’s de- 
grees only. Rank is distributed as follows: professors 20 men; associate pro- 
fessors 16 men, 4 women; assistant professors, 16 men and 4 women, instructors 
15 men, 3 women; lecturers 3 men, 3 women; research associates 1 woman; 
no rank, 2 men. 

Of the 24 persons with academic titles in a subject other than anthropology 
all are men. Twenty of these are Ph.D.’s; 2 are M.A.’s; 2 have the B.A. only. 
Ten are professors; 6 are associate professors; 6 are assistant professors; 2 are 
instructors. Two are chairmen of Sociology and Anthropology Departments. 

Nine combined departments offer a Ph.D. involving anthropology; 7 offer 
it in anthropology; 2 in sociology-anthropology; 1 offers a concentration in 
anthropology leading to the Ph.D. in sociology. Fourteen departments offer 
an M.A. in connection with anthropology; 8 departments grant the M.A. in 
anthropology; 5 grant it in Anthropology-Sociology; 1 offers a concentration 
in Anthropology leading to the M.A. in sociology. Thirty-six departments 
offer a bachelor major involving anthropology; 17 offer it in anthropology; 18 
offer it in sociology-anthropology; 1 offers concentration in anthropology 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in sociology. Six combined departments offer 
no degrees in anthropology. 

A total of 465 courses in anthropology or 24% of the total offered, are 
listed for the combined departments. 

1. University of Alabama, University, Ala. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (2F): Solon T- 
Kimball D~'c; Asael T. Hansen D*. Degrees A: M, B major Soc-A. Courses: Cu&Env, 
SA, PrRe, FolkSy&Cu, Cu&Per, AdvCu&Per, CuSy&Symbolics, Se—SA ( a. 


2. Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. DeptSoc&A. Staff: . Degrees: B major 
Soc-A. Courses: EarlyMa&HisCu, NewWPreh, FolkSy, PeAf. 
3. Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. DeptSoc&A. Staff: . De- 


grees A: none. Courses: GA, SA, Magic&Rel. 

4. Boston University, Boston, Mass. DeptSoc&®A. Staff A3 (1F): Albert Morris 
M7; Leland C. Wyman D7; Linville F. Watson B~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: GA, 
RaRelUs, FoundationsSLife (Morris); SoWeICu (Wyman); SyCu&Per, CompSStr, 
CompCu (Watson); ICuLatAm—Preh, ICuLatAm—Hist, Reg&PeLatAm (——). 

5. Brooklyn College, Bedford Ave. & Avenue H, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. DeptSoc&A. 
Staff A2 (2F): Walter Dyk D*; Robert W. Ehrich D*. Degrees: B major Soc-A. Courses: 
Folk&PeasantSy, RaRel&RaPrejudice, PrSy (Dyk); InA, Negro inOldW&inNew, 
NoAmI, AbCuLatAm, AModLife, Cu&theInd, PrSy, EconSavageSy, InFo, SpProb 
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6. University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2- Victor Barnouw 
D*, Preston Holder D*. Degrees A: M, B major Soc—A. Courses: InA, Cu&Per 
(Barnouw); SA, PatCCon, Racism, SInstPrPe, A&ModLife ( ). 

7. University of California at Los Angeles, Calif. DeptA&Soc. Staff A7 (6F, 1Lf): 
Harry Hoijer D'c; Ralph L. Beals D'; Joseph B. Birdsell D*; George W. Brainerd D*; 
Walter R. Goldschmidt D*; William Lessa D‘; Virginia Roediger Johnson D*. Degrees 
A: D, M, B major. Courses: La&Cu, LitPrelPe, LAn, RAmILa, RA, InL, InPhon 
(Hoijer); [ModMex, Se—Th&MeA, Se—ProbCA (Beals); AmI, PeSoPac, GenRa, 
Se—HGen (Birdsell); CuHist, ArNoAm, PrArt, AncCivMex&Peru, FiCoArMe 
Brainerd); InCu&Sy, SpProbA, CompSInst, Se—CharacteristicsAmCu (Gold 
schmidt); E, PeAf (Lessa); CompSy (Goldschmidt, Lessa); GA—HBi&PA, GA—CA 
Staff). 

8. Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. DeptSoc&A. Staff Al: John Phelan M!'. De- 
grees: B major Soc-A. Courses: A—GCo, A—Ac. 

9. The City College, St. Nicholas Terrace and 139th St., New York 31, N. Y. 
DeptSoc&A,. Staff A2 (1F): Burt Aginsky D*c; John Collier B'. Degrees A: B major 
\-Soc. Courses: A, A—PrSy, A—Per&Cu (Aginsky); ContNonl&Non-IndustrialSy 
(Collier). 

10. Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. DepiSoc&A. Staff Al (1F): John M. 
Longyear III D*. Degrees: B major Soc-A. Courses: InA&Soc, CuGrowth, HEv, CA, 
AmE, ICivLatAm, Se—Cu&Env (Longyear). 

11. University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (2F): Edwin G. 
Burrows D?; C. W. Wisdom M®*. Degrees: B major Soc-A. Courses A: PrSy, PrArt, Se 
CurrentProbA (Burrows); E, InL, Eur&NoAmAr (Wisdom); InA (Burrows, Wisdom). 

12. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. DeptSoc&A. Staff A11 (6F): Lauriston Sharp 
D'c; Morris E. Opler D'; Alexander H. Leighton D'; John Adair D*; Allan R. Holm- 
berg D*; F. O. Waagé D™; Robin M. Williams D~; J. W. Papez D™; F. B. Agard D™; 
C. F. Hockett D~?; Edward A. Suchman D~*. Degrees A: D, M, B major. Courses: 
NaCuOc, InContSoEaAsia, CompSo&PolOr, CA, InformalStRegionalA—Oc, Se 
ContCuChSoEaAsia (Sharp); InContJapan, CompReSystemsNon-WePe, Se—Cu& 
ChIndia, Se—ATh (Opler); Se—PerSt&IntensiveInterviewing, Se—RCu&CCh 
(Leighton); Ma&Cu—InA, NaCuNewW—NoAm, ArtsNonlMa (Adair); NaCu- 
NewW—Mid&SoAm, CompEcSystemsNon-WePe, InformalStRegionalA—Mid&So 
Am, Se—ContCuChMid&SoAm (Holmberg); PrArt—ArtEarlySy (Waagé); ThCu&- 
SOr (Williams); PA&HEv (Papez); InScStLa (Agard); LAn, FiMeL (Hockett); 
InRMe (Suchman); Cu&Per (Leighton & Sharp); InformalStRegionalA—MidEa 
(Opler & Sharp); InformalStRegionalA—Af (Holmberg & Sharp); Se—ApAFiLab 
(Leighton & Adair); InformalStRegionalA—FarEa (Leighton, Opler, Sharp); Infor- 
malStRegionalA—NoAm (Adair, Leighton, Opler); Se—CaseStApA (Sharp&Staff); 
Se—R MeSoc&A (Holmberg & Staff); InformalSt—SpProbA (Staff). 

13. Duke University, Durham, N. C. DeptSoc&A. Staff Al (1F): Weston LaBarre 
D*. Degrees: D, M, B major Soc-A. Courses: GA, CA, PeW, PrRe, Per&Sy, Per&Cu, 
Se—A (LaBarre). 

14. Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. DepiSoc&A. Staff A2 (1F, 1Ff): Dorothy 
Inez Adams D*, Kenneth Little D®°Y. Degrees A: B major. Courses: InA, FolkCu, 
A&ModLife, AbAm, PrRe, InAfSt, AfCu&Inst, GL, GPhon, StAfVernacular, PrSy, 
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EAf, SIntegration, RWorkAfL, LabWorkAnthro, NaPe&CuAf, EurCon&CuAf ( ). 

15-16. Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Harvard College. DeptSRel. Staff A5 (SF): Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn D'; John M. 
Roberts D*; Benjamin D. Paul D*; David F. Aberle B*; Demitri B. Shimkin D*. De 
grees A: D. Courses: A&ModLife, ContATh, Se—Cu&Per (Kluckhohn); Constancy&- 
VariationCu (Roberts); SA, CuCh (Paul); IndNonlSy (Aberle); Se—SAspectsSov 
EconDev (Shimkin) ; PrRe (——-); Se—ConceptsSA, Se—MeSA (Kluckhohn, Roberts, 
Aberle); SpRd&R, DirDDis (Staff). 

Radcliffe College. DeptSRel. Staff: Faculty of the Department of Social Relations 
of Harvard College. See Harvard College above. 

(See also I, 23-24.) 

17. University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. DeptA&Soc. Staff A4 (4F): Leonard E. 
Mason D*c; Katherine Luomala D*; Kenneth P. Emory D?*; Saul H. Riesenberg B*. 
Degrees A: M, B major. Courses: Micronesia inModW, CuConflict inPacDependencies, 
PrArt (Mason); PeSoAsia, PeNoAsia, AmI, Fo, PrRe, AC] (Luomala); HawaiianCu, 
Pol&TheirCu, PePac, Ar (Emory); PeAf, EconLifePrPe, PrSy (Riesenberg); InSt Ma, 
DirRd, DirRd or R, TR (Staff). 

18-19. Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. DeptSoc&4A. 
Staff A6 (6F); Dorothy Keur D*cDivA; Elsie V. Steedman M*; Dorothy Cross Jensen 
D*; Ethel Aginsky D*; Alice G. James D*; Sula Benet D*. Degrees A: B major. Courses: 
GA, InA, Ma—HisOr&Str, Ra&Cu, ScBody Measurements, Re& My NonlPe, Sy Non!Pe, 
La, EAf, Pre-ColumbianHeritageAm, EAsia, EOc, AcProb, Cu&PerNonlSy, ArOldW, 
ArNearEa, ArNoAm, ArMid&SoAm, MusMe ( ). 

DeptSoc&A, Evening & Extension Ses. Staff A2 (1F) Robert W. Ehrich D; Clarence 
W. Weiant D.** Degrees A: none. Courses: InA (Ehrich); Cu&PerNonlSy (Weiant). 

20. University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (2F): John C. Mce- 
Gregor D?; Oscar Lewis D*. Degrees A: B major. Courses: NewWPreh, SoWeaAt 
(McGregor); InE, EMidAm (Lewis); InA (McGregor & Lewis). 

21. Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (1F): Paul 
Honigsheim D'; Kenneth Tiedke B*. Degrees: B major Rural Soc&A, SA. Courses: GA, 
SA, Fo&PrRe, Ma&Anthropoids, HCu&Per, AmI, FolkSy&Cu, PeAf, PrinSA ( 

22. University of Mississippi, University, Miss. DeptSoc&®A. Staff A2 (1F): Wil 
liam G. Haag D?*; Julien Tatum D~*. Degrees: B major Soc-A. Courses: INoAm, 
NoAmAr, Mid&SoAmAr, HistCu (Haag); InSoc (now CA, 2nd semester) (Haag & 
Tatum). 

23. University of Missouri, Coummia, Mo. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (2F): Carl H. 
Chapman M?; Robert F. G. Spier M*. Degrees A: B major. Courses: AmI, AmAr, 
FiMeAr, FiProbAr (Chapman); GA, Ra&RaRel, FolkSy, CA, Th&MeA, PrSy 
(Spier). 

24. University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (1F): John L. 
Champe D*; Edward M. David M~*. Degrees A: B major Courses: InPA, AdvPA 
(Champe); InE (Davis); FiWorkA, LabWorkA, AdvFiWorkA, I[CeGtPlains, HistIAm, 
RA (Champe, Davis); Se—A&Geo (Champe & Others). 


28 Evening school appointments usually do not carry academic rank, but do list the subject 
taught after the instructors’ names, in lists of staff. 
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25. New York University, New York, N. Y., Washington Square College, Dept 
Soc&A. Staff A3 (3F): Joseph Bram D*; John J. Honigmann D*; John Landgraf B~. 
Degrees A: D, M, B major Soc-A. Courses: SA, AncMa, Pe&ProbPacArea, PrRe, 
HuGeo, Cu&Per, ApA, PeAf, NaPeNoAm, Pe&CuArticNoAm ( ). 

26. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. DeptSoc&A. Staff A3 (1F, 
iLf): John P. Gillin D'; Guy B. Johnson D'; Joffre L. Coe M*. Degrees A: M, B major 
\ or A-Soc. Courses: NaPe&CuLatAm, FolkCuModW, ThCu, Cu&Per (Gillin); 
TheNegro, Ra&PeAf, Ra&CuCon (Johnson); ArNoAm, RMeAr (Coe); GA, CA, 
Se—A (Gillin & Johnson) T, Dis. 

27. University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. DeptSoc&®A. Staff: . De 
grees: none. Courses: PA, CA, Pe&CuGtPlains; FiSesNorthDakotaAr. 

28. Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. DepiSoc&A. Staff Al (1F): George E. Simpson 
D'c. Degrees A: B major Soc—A. Courses: GA, CA, Se-A (Simpson). 

29. Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. DeptSoc&A. Staff A: — Degrees A: 
none. Courses A: Ma&Cu, Cu&Per, DevSThought, DirR. 

30. Polycultural Institution of America, 1329 Eighteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Institute of A&L. Staff (still being formed) Al (1F): William Harlen Gilbert D*. 
Degrees: Diploma & Professional Certificate. Courses: PrehAr, PrehumanPop, Upper 
PaleolithicTechLevels, NeolithicAr, MetalAge, AncMatCu&Art Med&AdjacentLands, 
(AncMatCu&ArtEaEur, AncMatCu&ArtEaAsia, AncMatCu&ArtNewW, Contrib 
AnctoModArt, ArtContPr, HBi, CompAna, Pa, Ma&Cu, Th&RCA, PrEd, My 
Re&Philosophy, SOrPrPe, LawJustice&Government, Fo, NationalSinging, National 
Games, NationalDances, Cu&Per, PeWeEur, PeEaEur, TheSlavs, PeWeAsia, Pe 
MidAsia, PeEaAsia, PeNoAsia, PePac&Aus, PeAf, PeLatAm, IndEnglish-Speaking- 
\m, CuPers, ContEurCu, ModAmCu (- ). 

31. Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. DeptA&Soc. Staff A3 (1F): Harry Alpert D*c; 
Hortense Powdermaker D?; Ernestine Fried] B®. Degrees A: B major A-Soc. Courses: 
CompSoOr (Alpert); ProbAmMinGr. Cu&Per (Powdermaker); InA, AmI, Pe&Cu- 
LatAm (Friedl); Pe&CuAsia&Oc, EconPrPe, CA, SocializationIndPrSy ( ). 

32. St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Wash. DeptSoc&A. Staff Al (1F); Gerald 
Desmond D'c. Degrees A: B major Soc-A. Courses: CA (Desmond). 

33. University of South Carolina, Columbia, S. C. DeptA&Soc. Staff Al (1F): 
H. H. Turney-High D'c. Degrees A: B major. Courses: E1LA—GA, E1A—SA, Pe&Cu 
\sia, Pe&CuNaAm, Pe&CuAf, DesAr—NoAm, DesAr—RiseOldWCiv (Turney-High) 

34. Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. DeptSoc&A. Staff (A4) (3F): Felix M 
Keesing D'c; Bernard J. Siegel D?; Marvin K. Opler D*; Bert A. Gerow D‘. Degrees 
\: D, M, B major. Courses: InA, PrRe&Philosophy, A&ContCiv, ProbAdPacD« 
pendencies, PePac, Se—Th&MeCA (Keesing); CompSSystems, La&Cu, ArtsNonlSy, 
PeSovUnion, INoAm, ILatAm, Cu&Per, CuDy (Siegel); GE, SA, Preh, PA, My&Fo, 
PeAsia, FolkSy, (Gerow); Se—ArMe | ); IndWork, MusMe, GraduateR, T 
(Staff). 

35. University of Syracuse, Syracuse 10, N. Y. DeptSoc@A. Staff Al (1F): Douglas 
G. Haring M'. Degrees A: M, B major. Courses: InA, CuAspectsIndCharacter, 
CuPatChina, CuPatJapan, (Haring); Des&AnL, GA, EIL, PA, PrehAr, EFamLife, 
PrEd, PrehPe&GtCiv, PrSy, PrPolBehavior, PrArts&Tech, SupMagic&Re, AmI, 
AbUs&Canada, NaPeMidAm, NaPeSoAm, ArtsCrafts&SyPatLatAm, PeSoAsia&Oc, 
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HistETh, Me&TeR, FiWorkE, FiWorkAr, AdvFiWorkE ( ); Se—Cu&Per 
(with Soc&Psycho). 

36. Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. DeptHist@A. Staff A: - 
Degrees A: None. Courses: A, AmI, MexAr, Fi&MusTe, Se—A. 

37. Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. DeptSoc&A. Staff A2 (1F): 
Robert Wauchope D'; Arden Ross King D*. Degrees A: B major. Courses: MidAm, 
OldWPreh&Protoh, SoPreh, E (Wauchope); GA, NoAmI, SoAmI, Asia, CompCu, 
Oc, Af&AmContinuities (King). 

38. Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. DeptSoc@A. Staff A2 (1F, 1Ff): 
Emilio Willems D*'; Ina Corinne Brown D*. Degrees: B major A-Soc. Courses: PA, 
INoAm, Ra&CuBrazil, ISoAm, Ra&CuAf, EconNon|Pe (Willems); InA, CA (Brown) 

39. Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. DeptEconSoc&A. Staff .A2 (2F): Dorothy 
D. Lee D*?; Helen Codere B*. Degrees A: B major. Courses: LaMyth&Sy, PrSy (Lee); 
Cu&Ind, CuDy (Codere); CA (Lee & Codere), SpStA (——). 

40. Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. DeptSoc&A. Staff A9 (2F): James B 
Watson D?; Jules Henry D*; Elizabeth Bacon B*; Melford E. Spiro D*; Stuart A 
Queen D~'c; Walter B. Bodenhafer D™; Pau] John Compisi D~?; Winfred P. Lehmann 
D~-; Arnold M. Rose D~*. Degrees A: D, M, B major. Courses: LatAmCul&Il 
(Watson); Per&Cul&II, SStratification (Henry); PrehMa&HisCu, PrCuW, Fam as 
anInst, Pe&CuSEAsia (Bacon); InstPrPe, NoAmI, CuSoPac (Spiro); Ra&Racism 
(——); Ra&EthnicRel (Bodenhafer); InL (Lehmann); InSSta (Rose); CuChI&II, 
FiMeE&SSu (Watson & Campisi); MeSR (Rose & Queen); MeTeachingSo&A (Queen 
& Watson); RecentDevSo&A (Queen & Spiro); EurSociologists&A, NoAmSociologists- 
&A (Bodenhafer & Bacon ); Ac&Assimilation, LatAmSociologists&A ( ); Inter 
DeptSeLatAm (Watson & others); InterDeptSeLogicSoSc (Watson & others). 

41. Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. DepitSoc&A. Staff A6 (2F): Harold A. 
Basilius D~!; Norman D. Humphrey D~*; Edward C. Jandy D~?; Stephen Mamchur 
D-; F. Gaynor Evans D~*; Gabriel W. Lasker D~*. Degrees A: Concentration in A 
possible for M, B major in Soc. Courses: LSec (Basilius); SA, E, Cu&SChLatAm, 
FolkSoc, Se—A (Humphrey); Cu&SChNearEa (Jandy); Cu&SChEaEur&SovRus, 
SocEaEur&SovRus (Mamchur); EvHBody (Evans); SelectedRdPA, HInheritance 
(Lasker); Cu&SChFarEa, SocChina, AmAr | ). 

42. Williamette University, Salem, Ore. DepiSoc&A. Staff Al: John A. Rademaker 
D~. Degrees A: B major Soc-A. Courses: GA (Rademaker). 

43. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. DeptSoc&A, Staff A5 (5F): W. W 
Howells D'; W. C. M. Hart D*; David Baerreis D*; Hirosho Daifuku B*; Murray 
Fowler D™. Degrees A: D, M, B major. M required before D. Courses: HEv&RaHist, 
AdvPA, Ma&Population, Se—Ra&Variation, PrRe (Howells); CA, AdvCA, PeEur, 
PePac, ApA, Ind&HisCu, Child inDifferentCu, Se—SControl inSimplerSy (Hart); 
OldWAr, ArNoAm, ArMexCe&SoAm, TechnicalArtsPrPe, INoAm, ICe&SoAm, 
(Baerries); PeAsia (Daifuku);.LaW, InL (Fowler); PeAf, CCon&CCh, FiProb&Mel, 
II, Se—CompSSystems ( ); Se—AProb (Howells, Hart, Baerreis); Ma&Cu—InA 
(Howells or Hart & Staff); SeniorT, IndeWorkA, R&T, Rd&RA (Staff). 


[IV HOST DEPARTMENTS 


From two to seven anthropology courses are taught in 56 departments 
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which do not carry the name anthropology either in the departmental title 
or subtitle. Nearly all (50) of the host departments are sociological depart- 
ments: 40 are straight departments of sociology, 1 each are departments of 
sociology and social work, sociology and social administration, and sociology 
and social economics. Two others are divisions of sociology in departments of 
social science, and 5 others are combined departments—oi economics and so- 
ciology, political science and sociology, or business and sociology. 

The 6 remaining host departments are departments of anatomy, ceramics, 
decorative art, political philosophy and social science, and zoology, and an 
Institute for Israel and the Middle East. 

Fifty institutions are represented among the host departments. 

In 48 of the host departments anthropology courses are taught by 1 
person only; in 7 by two instructors, and in 1, by 3 instructors. Total staff 
teaching anthropology is 65, of which 51 are named; of these latter, 15 are 
anthropologists. Ten of the 15 anthropologists and 10 of tue 36 non-anthro- 
pologists are AAA fellows; 9 of the anthropologists and 23 of the non-anthro- 
pologists have the Ph.D. 

One hundred and ninety-eight anthropology courses are taught in host 
departments. 


1. Alma College, Alma, Mich. DeptSoc. Staff A1: Florence M. StewardD™. Degrees 
A: none. Courses: A, Fo (Steward). 

2-3. University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. DeptSoc. Staff Al (1F): William 
J. Wallace D*. Degrees A: B major & minor planned for 1950-51. Courses: CA, PrSOr, 
PrRe, NaCu, Pe&CuBrazil, Pe&Cu Mex (Wallace). DeptZoology. Staff Al: Lyn Howard 
M-*. Degrees A: see above. Courses A: MaPlaceNa—HisEarlyHist&Dev, Hist- 
Early Man (Howard). 

4. University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. DepiEconPolSc&Soc. Staff 
\2 (1F): H. B. Hawthorn D'; C. E. Borden D~. Degrees A: none. Courses: SA Chang- 
ingPrPePac, [BritishColumbia (Hawthorn); ArBritishColumbia (Borden); Kwakiutl- 
Haida-Tsimshian, Contl ( ). 

5. Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pa. DeptSoc&SEcon. Staff Ai (1F): Frederica de 
Laguna D*. Degrees A: none. Courses: DA, CompCGr, AmAr, E (de Laguna). 

6. University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. DeptDecorativeArt. Staff Al (1F): 
Ann. H. Gayton D~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: PrArt, Pr&FolkTextiles, TextileAn, 
Se—Textiles (Gayton). (See also I, 7.) 

7. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. DeptSoc. Staff Al (1F): Gustav G. 
Carlson D~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: SA (Carlson); PrSy, E, RaNations&Cu, 
Th&ProbCu ( 

8. Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. DeptSSc:DivSoc. Staff Al: Laurence H. 
Brown M~*c*. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA, ContPrSy (Brown). 

9. Dalhousie University, Halifiax, Nova Scotia. DeptEcon&Soc. Staff A: ( ). 
Degrees A: none. Courses: A, STh. 

10. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. DeptSoc. Staff Al (1F): Robert McKennan 
D~ c. Degrees A: B major Soc-A. Courses: GA, AmI, NatPe&CuPac, SOr (McKennan) 
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11. University of Delaware, Newark, Del. DeptSoc. Staff Al: Frank H. Sommer 


D*. Degrees A; none. Courses: A, SuPreAr. 
12. De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. Dept. SSc. Div.Soc. (Downtown College). 
Staff A: ——. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA, CompCu, AmI, SyCuPer—TheirStrDy. 
13. Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. DeptSoc. Staff A: . Degrees A: none. 


CA, Pe&CuLatAm, Mex—StSCh. 

The Dropsie College, Philadelphia, Pa. Institute for Israel@MidEa. Staff Al 
wiih Raphael Patai D'. Degrees A: none. D, M in Institute. Courses: Pe&Cu MidEa, 
Sy&Culsrael, Se—SSc&MidEaSt (Patai). 

15. Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. Graduate School: DeptPolPhilos- 
ophy=SSc. Staff Al (1F): J. Franklin Ewing D*. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA 
(Ewing); additional courses planned 1950-51. 

16. Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. DeptSoc&SWork. Staff A1: Leland Rogers 
Cooper D~™. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA ,CProbAm, PrSInst (Cooper). 

17. Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. DeptSoc. Staff A: . Degrees A: none. 
Courses: Cu&Per, SA—Or&Spread Ma&Cu. 
wef is. State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Dept. Soc. Staff Al (1F): David 
B. Stout D®. Degrees A: none. Courses: InCA, PrTech&Arts, Pe&CuContLatAm 
(Stout); Se—S&CTh (Stout & Others). 

19. John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. DeptSoc. Staff Ail (1F): John B. 
Adams D~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: A, Ra&Racism, Fam inOtherCu, PatternsCu, 
SInst, InSoc (now A, first semester) (Adams.) 

20. Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. DeptSoc. Staff . Degrees 
A: none. Courses: InA, A. 

21. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. DeptSoc. Staff A2 (1F): Carlyle S. Smith 
B*; E. Jackson Baur D~*. Degrees A: B minor. Courses: AmI, NewWAr, FiWorkAr, 
MeAr, MeE, (Smith); CA, PrehistMa (Baur). 

22. Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. DeptSoc. Staff A2: James T Laing D™; 
William H. Form D~. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA (Form); E (Form & Laing). 

23. Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. DeptSoc. Staff Al (1F): Chandler W. Rowe 
M~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: CA, AdvStCA (Rowe). 

24. University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. DeptSoc. Staff Al: Ray L. Birdwhistell 
B-. Degrees A: B minor, Courses: InA, CommunitiesW, Cu&Per, Se—SA (Bird- 
whistell). 

25. McGill University, Montreal, Quebec. DeptSoc. Staff Al (1F): Fred W. Voget 
D~. Degrees A: none. Courses: SA—Cu&SOrPrelPe, SAttitudes&Per (Voget). 

26. University of Maine, Orono, Me. DeptEcon&Soc. Staff Al: Theodore C. Weiler 
D~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: SA, CEv (Weiler). 

27. University of Maryland, College Park, Md. DeptSoc. Staff Al: Charles E. 
Hutchinson D~. Degrees A: none. Courses: A, CuAmI (Hutchinson); enti (Staff). 

28. Miami University, Oxford, O. DeptSoc. Staff A3: George Fathauer M*, Joanne 
Fathauer B*; David T. Lewis M~*. Degrees A: none. Courses A: Or&Spread Man&Cu, 
Folk&UrbanSy, PeW, Cu&Per (G. Fathauer ); CA (J. Fathauer); Ra&Class (Lewis). 

29. Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. DeptSoc&SAdministration. Staff 
Al (iF): Carling Malouf M*. Degrees A: M&B major in Soc-A. Courses: InA, SOr- 
PrPe, ArMontana, Cu&Per, ASoAm, ANoAm, AAf, AAsia, ArSurvey, FiWork— 
NoWeE, AdvProb, Graduate R, AdvFiWork (Malouf). 
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30. New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, N. M. Depd/ist@SSc, DivSoc. 
Staff . Degrees A: none. Courses: CA, AmI. 

31. University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. DeptEconBusiness&Soc. Staff Al: Milan J. 
Webster D~'. Degrees A: none. Courses: CA, SOr. 

32. New York University, New York, N. Y. University Col 
A1 (1F): John Landgraf B Degrees A: none. Courses: PrBel 
Cont&CuAdjustment. 

33. University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. DeptSoc. Stati, \i: Raymond W. 
Murray D~. Degrees A: none. Courses: MaNa&Heritage, InA, Sej~.\ (Murray). 

34. Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. DeptSoc. S& Al: There! R 
Black M~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: PrCu (Black); CA (Staff). | 

35-36. Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. DeptSor. Staff Al (1F) 
Maurice A. Mook D*. Degrees A: B minor. Courses: InCA, A,' LatAmCu&Instit, 
CuO, PrSy, ATh. DeptCeramics, School of Mineral Industries. Stati Al (1F): F. R 


Matson D™*. Degrees A: none. Courses: Clays&OtherCeramic Materials, Ceramic 


DeptSoc. Staff 
or, Cu&Per, Cu 


Craftsmanship (Matson). 

37. University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. DeptSoc. Staff Aj. L. R. Hugo D 
Degrees A: none. Courses: GA, CA, PrCu (Hugo); PeAsia&Pa ). 

38. University of Rochester, Rochester 3, N. Y. DeptSoc. S% Al: Joseph B 
Casagrande B™‘. Degrees A: B major Soc-A. Courses: SA, SAn, CuDy, Cu&Per, 
PeNaAm, PeAf&Asia (Casagrande). 

39. St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y De pt Soi Staff J Degrees A: none 
Courses: CA Inst&PatCu 

10. University of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. DeptSoc. Staff: . De 
grees A: none. Courses: InA, CA 

41. Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. DeptSoc. Sta? Al: Elizabeth A. 
Ferguson M~!. Degrees A: none. Courses: GA, A (Ferguson) 

42. Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. DeptSoc. Stati A . Degrees 
\: none. Courses: GA, Aml, 

13-44. Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. DeptSoc. Staff Al: Jacob W. Gruber 
M~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: InA, PrSy (Gruber). Evening School, DeptSoc. Same 
as above. 

45. University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. DeptSoc. Staff A Degrees A: none 
Courses: CA, PrRe, AmlI. 

46. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. SchoolSoc. Staff A1: Clifford Evans 
Jr., B*. Degrees A: none. Courses: nGA—PA, InGA—E&CA, Cu DevNewW (Evans) 

17. State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. DeptSoc. Stati A2 (1F): Allen H 
Smith D*; Frank Anderson B‘. Degrees A: B major. Courses: InA—Cu, InA—PA, 
LaPrelPe, AmI, NoWeE, ApA, RaWo, CA, Cu&Per, AOrient, Ar, CompInst, PrRe, 
SpSt, S, R ) 

18. Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. De ptSoc Staff Al (1F Mary Ellen Good 
men D~*. Degrees A: none. Courses: CA, ApA. 

19. West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. DeptS Staff A2: Jacob 
Saposnekow M~?; Harold N. Kerr M~*. Degrees: none. Courses: InA (Saposnekow); 
Cu&Per (Kerr). 

50-53. Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O De ptSc Adelbert College. 
Staff A1: William Ewart Lawrence D~?. Degree A: none. Courses: Elementary A, CA 
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(Lawrence). DeptSoc. Flora Stone Mather College. Same as above. Dept Soc. Graduate 
School. Staff A2: Newbell Niles Puckett D~'; William E. Lawrence D~*. Degrees A: 
none. Courses: Fo, AmFolk (Puckett); NewWe&CA, Ol4WE&CA (Lawrence). Dept- 
Anatomy Graduate School. Staff A2: Birdsall H. Broadbent D~™; A. Sassaman B~. 
Degrees A: none. Courses: RA (Broadbent); PA (Sassaman). 


54. Westminister College, Fulton, Mo. DeptSoc. Staff A: . Degrees A: None. 
Courses: Ra, SA. 
55. Westmount College, Santa Barbara, Calif. DeptSoc. Staff A: —. Degrees A: 


more. Courses: GA, E. 

56. University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Dept. Econ®Soc: DivSoc. Staff A: 
Degrees A: none. Courses: SA, CA, Survey—FiA. 

V ISOLATED COURSES 

At least 161 single isolated courses in anthropology are offered in 156 
American universities and colleges. Of these 161, 156 are sponsored by inde- 
pendent or combined sociology departments or divisions, to wit: departments 
or divisions of sociology (142); department of sociology and social work (2), 
sociology and economics (9), social studies and sociology (1), sociology and 
psychology (1), economics, business and sociology (1). One biology and 1 geog- 
raphy department, 1 division of history in a department of social studies, 
and 2 evening schools each also offer a course in anthropology. 

The most popular title for isolated courses is ‘Cultural Anthropology” 
(56) or extensions of this title (10).2° The next most widely used title is ‘‘An- 
thropology” (32), or extensions (18). Also popular is ‘‘Social Anthropology” 
(30), with extensions (3). 

Total instructors for such courses total 163 of whom, however, only 62 
are named in the college catalogs. Five anthropologists, 3 men and 2 women, 
are included in the 62 instructors named; 4 of these have a Ph.D. and are 
fellows of the AAA. Of the 57 named non-anthropologists teaching single 
courses in anthropology, 43 have the Ph.D., 3 are AAA fellows, and 41 are 
professors or associate professors of a subject other than anthropology. 

In the list of isolated courses that follows, all anthropology offerings in 
departments of sociology do not have the departmental affiliation noted; 
“Department of Sociology” is understood for them. Departmental affiliations 
other than the one for sociology are, however, specifically noted. Names of 
instructors giving these courses are included whenever the college catalog 
carried such information. 

1. Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. CA Ruth Mallay M~* 

2. University of Akron, Akron, O. SA. 

3. Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. SA Sidney A. Forsythe B~. 

4. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. DeptEcon&Soc: CA. 

5. Albion College, Albion, Mich. A. Royal G. Hall D~™. 


29 As, “Introduction to Cultural Anthropology,” “Principles of Cultural Anthropology.” 
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6. Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn, Miss. SScDept, SocDiv: InA. 
7. Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. CA. 
8. American International College, Springfield, Mass. SA. 
9. Anderson College & Theological Seminary, Anderson, Ind. A. 
10. Arkansas Agricultural & Mechanical College, Monticello, Ark. A. 
11. Augustana College & Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. CA 
12. Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, O. A Richard A. Schermerhorn D~. 
13. Bates College, Lewiston, Me. RdA&Soc. 
14. Berea College, Berea, Ky. EvCu. 
15. Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. CA. 
16. Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. SA Howard H. Harland D 
17. Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ky. CA G. Glenn Swanson 
18. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. CA Reed H. Bradford D™ .(Se 
also I, 6.) 
19. Bucknell College, Lewisburg, Pa. A 
20. Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. CA Harold S. Frum M 
21. Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. CA Tom Y. Stine D™ 
22. Central College, Fay ette, Mo. CA 
3. Central YMCA College, Chicago, Il. SA 
4, Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. A. 
5. Chapman College, Los Angeles, Calif. Ra@Cu. 
6. Clark University, Worchester, Mass. DeptEcon&Soc. JnCA Frederick W. 
Killian 
27. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. CA Lynn E. Garwood D™. 
28. Colby College, Waterville, Me. CA Kingsley H. Birge D™. 
29. University of Connecticut, Fort Trumball Branch, New London, Conn. GA 
Frances W. Underwood D~™ F. 
30. Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. DeptS&EconSc, Soc Div: CA. 
1. Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. A. 
32. Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. CA. 
33. Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. A. 
34. University of Dayton, Dayton, O. A. 
5. Defiance College, Defiance, O. SOr. 
36. Denison College, Granville, O. SA Frederick G. Detweiler D™. 
37. DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. SA. 
38. University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. nA. 
39. Dillard University, New Orleans 19, La. CA. 
40. Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. A 
41. Drury College, Springfield, Mo. CA. 
42. Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. DeptSSc, DivSoc: /nA. 
13. Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. GA G. Fuson D 
14. Eureka College, Eureka, Ill. DeptSSt&Soc: SAG@SI/ ust 
45. Fenn College, Cleveland, O. SA. 
46. Florida A & M, Tallahassee, Fla. Ra&Cu. 
47. Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. A. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. CA Ina C. Brown D*®F, 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. A Herbert N. Massey 


Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. DeptEcon&Soc: CA 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Mont. SA 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. CA 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. S@CuLife Ira De A. Reid D7 & Frank §, 


Loescher DY™. 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, O. A 

Hiram College, Hiram ©. Biology: PA Frank Merrick Semans D 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. SA 

Hollins College, Roanoke Co., Va. CompCu 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala. SA 

State College of Idaho, Pocatello, Idaho. SA 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. SA Harry C. Harmsworth D~. (See also 


Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16, Ill. Pr&ModCu. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex. SO; 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Ind. JA Lowell 


Maechtle M 
65. Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. SA Dinko Tomasié D~*. DivAdult 


Ed&PublicServices. SA Walton F. Bittner M~. (See also I, 26 


Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. DeptEcon&Soc. CompCu—IJnSA. 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. D. SOr. 
69. Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. DeptGeo: CA. George F. Carter 


D™ Lf. McCoy College; CA William N. Fenton DF. 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. CA 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. CA 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kan. A 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. SA. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. SA 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. PrincCA Irene Grey Osborne M~. 
Langston University, Langston, Okla. SA 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 1. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. A 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa. A Laurence Foster DF. 
Linfield College, McMinnville, Ore. CA. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. A O. C. Miller M 
Louisville Municipal College, Louisville, Ky. InSA 

Loyola University, University College, Chicago, Ill. SA 

McPherson College, McPherson, Kan. CA. 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. CA. 

Marion College, Marion, Ind. CA Charles W. Carter M 

Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. JnCA 


. Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. CA. 
89. 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. Cu Thomas H. Grafton D~. 


M 
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90. University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. JnStCA Lawrence F. Pisani 
y M~. 

91. Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. PrinciplesSOr 

92. Mills College, Oakland, Calif. DeptSoc&Econ: PrSy Glenn E. Hoover D™ 


! 93. Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. CA 
94. Missouri State College Southwest, Springfield, Mo. DeptSoc&Econ: CA 
. 95. Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. GA 


96. Muskingum College, New Concord, 0. A 
97. University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. CAG@E Charles W. Coulter 
D 
98. New Jersey College for Women (Rutgers University), New Brunswick, N. J 
PrSy Carolyn Grant Comings M~* 
99. New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, DeptHist&SSc, 
DivSoc: InCA 
50 100. College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. ¥ DeptEcon&Soc oA 
} 101. North Carolina College, Durham, N. C. CA 
102. North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. GA. 
103. The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 
CA Glenn R Johns n 
t 104. Northeastern State College, lahlequah, Okla | 
105. University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. JnCA Raymond W. Murray 
| 
106. Ohio University, Athens, O. SA Edward A. Taylor D™ 
er 107. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. CA John W. Yinger D 
108. Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Okla. CA 
109. University of Omaha, Omaha, Neb. InSA 
110. Otterbein College, Westerville, O. DeptSoc&Psych: CA 
111. College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. CA 
112. Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. SA Ina Corinne Brown D'F 
113. College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. CA Marvin R. Schafer D™ 
114. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. CA C. Smith D~ 
115. Quincy College, Quincy, Ill. CA. 
116. University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. A Abbott P. Herman D 
117. Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. 1. GA A. Schermerhorn D 
118. University of Richmond, Richmond, Va. A 
119. University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. [ niversity School of Liberal and 
\ Applied Studies (Evening school). Making of MaCuSSy Alfred K. Guthe B. (See als 
IV’. 38 
120 Roosevelt College, Chicago 3. lil. SA 
121 Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. JA. 
122. Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. A 
123. Saint Benedict's College, Atchison, Kan. -1 
124. St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. SA Albert Muntsch M~', Paul McHatti 
} M 


125. St. Meinrad Seminary, St. Meinrad, hh 


d. DeptSSt, DivHist: A. 


} 
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126. St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. CA. 


< 
127. Saint Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. A. ; 
128. St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. A. ¢ 
129. St. Norbert College, West DePere, Wis. GA. ; 
130. San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. CA Dudley T. Moorehead D~. | : 
131. Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. JnA. : 
132. Shorter College, Rome, Ga. DeptSoc&Econ: CA Bernice A. Allen D™. 


133. Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. A. é 
134. Shurtliff College, Alton, Ill. CA. 
135. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. SA Gladys E. Bryson D~¢ 


136. University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. CA Forrest L. Weller D~'« | : 
137. Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Tex. CA Walter T. Watson D~. 
138. Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tenn. JnCA. 


139. Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. CA Egon E. Bergel D™. 

140. Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Tex. G&CA. 

141. Stephens College, Stephens, Kan. A Bruno Schonfeld D™. 

142. Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. 7nA Robert H. Talbert D~ 

143. Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, Tex. JnA. 

144. Texas State College for Women, Denton, Tex. GA. 

145. Thomas Alva Edison College, Ft. Myers, Fla. DeptSSe: A. 

146. University of Toledo, O. CA. 

147. Tufts College, Medford, Mass. JnCA Frederick R. Wulsin D*F. 

148. Washington & Lee University, Lexington, Ky. SA James G. Leyburn D~'c 

149. Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. DeptEcon&Soc: A Carter Woods D~. 

150. Western College, Oxford, O. DeptSSc, DivSoc: CA Clara H. Mueller D7 

151. Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, Wash. CA. 

152. Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. CA Edwin M 
Lemert 

153. Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. CA. 

154. Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. CA. 

155. Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan. GA Henry Onsgaard D™ 

156. Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. SA. 

157. College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. SOr Solomon Sutker M~“*. 

158. Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn. DeptSSc: nA. 

159. Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. CA. 

160. Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. SA Clarence C. Norton D™. 

161. College of Wooster, Wooster, O. SOr. 


Fellowship Status and Degrees of Staff. 


Instructional Staff, 


Departments, 


? 


TABLE 


SUMMARY TABLES 


Tables 2 and 3 summarize in detail the information concerning depart- 
ments and instructional staff presented in I, II, III, IV, and V. Table 5 
summarizes the relative frequency of courses offered in I, II, III, IV, and V, 
in all fields of anthropology. 
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TABLE 4.—Degrees and Number of Courses Offered. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

1 18 } 25 30 6 1 13 995 

II I 2 2 1 2 } 10 111 

Ill 7 8 17 2 5 18 6 465 

IV 3 3 1 3 16 198 

V 161 161 
Totals 25 34 52 11 3 8 6 236 1930 | 
| 

KEY 


II, Il, IV, V. See Table 2. 
Ph. D. in anthropology offered. 
M.A. in anthropology offered. 

- B major and minor in anthropology offered. 
B minor only in anthropology offered. 


M.A. in anthropology-sociology offered. 


B major in anthropology-sociology offered. 


I, 
1 
2 
3 
4. 
5. Ph.D. in anthropology-sociology offered 
6 
7 
8. No degrees in anthropology offered. 

9 


. Number of courses offered. 


TABLE 5.—Relative Frequency of Courses. 


I I] II] IV \ Totals 


1. Anthropology 


Introductory 55 14 31 37 50 187 
History & Theory 10 1 6 1 18 
Current Problems & Movements 10 5 15 
Field Problems & Methods 6 1 2 9 
Research, Reading, Thesis etc. 14 5 22 } 1 76 
Applied Anthropology 7 2 2 11 
Anthropology & Modern Life 1 4 5 
Ethnic Relations 3 1 8 12 
Administration 3 2 5 
Methods of Teaching Anthropology 1 1 2 


Totals 


| 
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VOEG 
TABLE 5—(continued) 
I I] III IV V Totals 
2. Cultural and Social 
Cultural Anthropology 17 7 17 24 66 131 } 
Growth, Dynamics of Culture, Ac- 
culturation 17 4 16 9 16 
Culture & Personality, Psychology 
& Culture 19 2 26 11 58 
Cross Cultural Research 1 2 l } 
Race & Culture 2 2 2 } 2 12 
Methods, Problems, Cultural An 
thropology 5 8 
Culture & Environment 1 1 1 3 
Social Anthropology 7 2 10 8 33 60 | 
Totals 69 19 75 SS 101 322 
3. Ethnology & Ethnography 
Ethnology 7 1 6 4 18 
History, Theory, Method 2 2 
Research 3 3 
World Ethnography 7 1 2 3 13 
New World 21 5 12 12 50 
North American 9 3 8 1 21 
Arctic 2 2 1 
Alaska 1 | 
Western North America 8 8 
California 2 1 3 
North West Coast 3 3 
Greater Southwest 12 1 | 14 
Pueblo 2 2 
Great Plains 8 2 10 
Southeastern U. S. 1 1 
Middle & S. American 10 14 2 26 
Middle American 8 1 9 
Mexico & Aztec 1 1 5 
Mexico & Peru 1 | | 
Mexico 1 1 1 3 
Maya 1 1 
South American 17 1 2 1 21 
Andes 6 1 7 
Brazil 1 1 1 3 
Old World 1 1 2 
Oceania 22 2 7 1 32 
Polynesian 1 1 
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TABLE 5 


Hawaii 


} South Pacific 
Australia 

| & Oceania 
\frica 


North Africa 

Negro Africa 

\frica & Asia 

Africa, Asia & Oceania 
Madagascar 

Asia 

Korea & Northeastern Asia 
Far East 

Southeast Asia 

Northern Asia 

Near & Middle East 
Europe & Mediterranean 
Europe 

Ethnographic Field Techniques 


Totais 


Contemporary Cultures 
Folk Cultures (General) 
Folk Cultures (Specific) 
Negro in the New World 
Community Studies 
National Character Studies 
India, Burma, Tibet 
China, Japan 


Totals 


5. Special Institutions in Primitive & 
| Contemporary Cultures 
Social Organization 
Family & Kin 
Theory 
Religion 
Art 
Contributions of Primitive to Mod- 
ern Art 
Political Organization 


(continued) 
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I II Ill IV | 
} 2 
2 
1 
16 2 13 ] 
3 l 
3 
2 
1 
] 1 
10 } l 19 
} 3 1 ‘| 
6 
1 2 3 ] 
2 
| 
| é 
| 223 28 95 36 || 
7 1 10 | 20 
7 
2 3 5 
s 6 1 15 
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| | 7 
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TABLE 5 


Education 
Mythology, Folklore 
Music 

Economics 

Arts & Industries 


Totals 


6. Archaeology, Regional 


World, General or Introductory 
Old World 

Asia 

Near East 

Africa 

Europe 

Eastern Europe 

Classical Archaeology 
Oceania 

New World 

North America 

Arctic 

British Columbia 
Southwest 

Great Plains 

Montana 

Eastern U. S. 

Southern U. S. 

Middle America 

Mexico & Central America 
Central America & West Indies 
Mexico 

Maya 

Middle & S. America 
South America 

Andes 


Totals 


Special Studies in Archaeology 


Ceramics 
Far East 
Southwest 


(continued) 


I II Ill 
4 3 
12 6 
3 | 
10 
19 


1i4 14 60 


7 
8 
25 l 
| 
13 3 
] | 
3 2 
11 3 5 
16 1 ( 
8 2 
1 
1 
} 
13 
| 
1 
2 
4 
146 10 33 
1 
2 
1 


1950 


Totals 


2 20 

14 

l 24 


10 


= 
25 8 221 | 
3 26 
27 
16 
5 9 
l | 
) 
2 21 
23 | 
10 
} 
} } 
13 
? 
6 | 
11 
7 197 
2 3 
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TABLE 5 


Dendrochronology 
Environmental Studies 
Methods & Techniques 
Research 


Totals 


&. Linguistics 
Comparative, Historical, Areal 
General Linguistics, Linguistic 
Analysis 
Ethno-Linguistics 


Research in Linguistics 
Totals 


9. Physical Anthropology 
Physical Anthropology 
Fossil, Living Races 
Human Evolution, Human 

Genetics 
Morphology, Somatology 
Constitutional 
Population 
Growth 
Research & Laboratory 


Totals 


10. Museology 


Museum Methods & Techniques 


Practical Museum Work 
Totals 


11. Seminars 
Pro-Seminars Unassigned 
Individual Research 
Seminars Unassigned 
Seminars-Anthropology 
Problems in Anthropology 
Anthropological Research 


(continued) 
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} 15 19 
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\ | 13 2 19 
9 10 
34 1 53 
5 9 
7 
49 | 73 
| 21 | 30 
31 } 10) 
19 2 30 
9 12 
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TABLE 5 


History of Anthropology 
Methods & Theory 
Applied Anthropology 
Field Laboratory 
Seminars-Problems in Culturai An- 
thropology, Method, Theory 
Culture Processes 
Culture & Personality 
Cultural & Racial Contacts 
Cultural & Environment 
Ethnology 
American Indian Culture 
Navaho Indians 
Latin America 
Probiems in Culture History of 
South America 
Polynesian Area 
Afro-American Studies 
Japanese Studies 
Culture & Change in India 
Russian Area 
Arabic-Speaking Area of Near 
East 
Social Anthropology 
Social Controls in Simpler societies 
Kinship & Social Organization 
Social Aspects 
Soviet Economic Development 
Textiles 
Ethnobotany 
Characteristics of American cul 
ture 
Indian Administration 
Continuity & Culture change in 
Middle & South Africa 
Seminars-Archaeology 
American Archaeology 
Archaeology & Ethnology of Cir- 
cum-Polar Region 
Southwestern Archaeology & Eth- 
nology 
Archaeology Eastern U. S. 
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TABLE 5—(Continued) 


I II Ill IV V Totals 

Methods 1 1 
Seminars-Linguistics 1 1 
Ethno-Linguistics 1 1 

Seminar-Advanced Problems, Tech- 
niques Physical Anthropology 1 1 
Early Man in New World 1 1 
Human Genetics; Race & Variation 1 1 2 
Totals 53 6 33 5 97 

12. Field Work 

Anthropology or unspecified 8 3 1 12 
Ethnological 1 1 
Archaeological 11 14 
Linguistic 3 3 
Physical } } 
Totals 26 | } 3 34 
Grand Totals 995 111 465 198 161 1930 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
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Book REVIEWS 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Les Structures Elémentaires de la Parenté. CLavpe Lév1-Stravss. (xiv, 639 pp., 1200 

fr. Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1949.) 

This is a long, technical and complex book. It is also a magnificent one. Lévi- 
Strauss has here accomplished something that many anthropologists have dreamed 
about, but nobody hitherto has had the courage to attempt, namely a new synthesis 
of primitive kinship based upon modern knowledge, and therefore directly comparable 
with what Morgan attempted to do in Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity. It is 
therefore undoubtedly the most important book in anthropology of this generation, 
quite overshadowing in its scope and depth any other contribution to the field of social 
organization. 

The central thesis, which is never departed from, and which weaves in and out 
among the enormous mass of data as a good thesis should, is a relatively simple one. 
In brief summary it runs thus: the difference between human and non-human societies 
rests exclusively upon the incest-tabu. The incest-tabu and the rule of exogaray are 
the same thing, merely negative and positive statements of the same rule. If you can- 
not marry in, then you must marry out; the one implies the other. Therefore, all human 
marriage is an exchange between two groups and this links the two groups into wider 
networks which constitute societies. 

But the exchange which creates these links between kin groups must be more or 
less reciprocal exchange, the links must be reciprocal links. From this need for re 
ciprocity follow all the complexities of social organization, as various societies explore 
and elaborate the numerous possibilities of arranging reciprocating mechanisms. 

Elaborate and detailed analysis of kinship systems as reciprocal exchange mech- 
anisms reveals a basic dichotomy, that between systems of restricted exchange 
(échange restreint), and systems of open exchange (échange généralisé), and this distinc- 
tion becomes a basic tool for Lévi-Strauss’s treatment of most of the kinship systems 
of the world 

Restricted exchange applies to those systems which can only work reciprocally be- 
tween parts that number two or a multiple of two. To this group belong most of the 
Australian systems (with the Murngin a notable exception), and most of Melanesia 
and the more primitive parts of India. Open exchange systems are those wherein the 
reciprocal relations apply between any number of parts including, of course, uneven 
numbers. The central locus of this group of systems is on a Burma-Siberia axis, with 
the Katchin system at the south end and the Gilyak system at the north end, as the 
two simplest forms, with “hybrid” forms remarkably similar to each other near to 
these extremes in the Naga systems of the south end and the Tungus and Manchu 
systems at the Siberian end. Lying between these comparatively simple forms is the 
Chinese system which is (or was during Shang times) merely a complex development 
of the basic open exchange system found throughout the axis. 

Stated thus, the Lévi-Strauss thesis may sound distribution-oriented, but it is not. 
It is firmly taxonomic, and is less concerned with the geographic location of kinship 
systems than with morphological similarities. This is particularly clear in his treatment 
of the Murngin system, which logically has much less in common with the rest of 
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Australia than it has with the Burma-Siberian axis. Instead of being logically in the 
Kareira-Arunta series, Lévi-Strauss points out that the Murngin, by prohibiting mar- 
riage with one cross cousin and enjoining marriage with the other, have produced a 
system that logically resembles the Katchin-Gilyak base, or an early form of the 
Chinese. Indeed one specialist on Chinese kinship, Marcel Granet, invented a Murngin 
system out of his head—without ever having heard of the Murngin—as a hypothetical 
system through which the Chinese system must have passed to account for its present 
form. 

The author firmly rejects “‘all historico-geographical interpretation which would 
make restricted exchange or open exchange the discovery of such and such a particular 
culture, or of such and such a stage of human development.’’ Wherever one exists there 
are signs of the other, either actually or potentially. On the whole, however, he is in 
clined to see restricted exchange as a particular form of open exchange and thus Aus 
tralia and its extensions into India and Melanesia become not a separate area from the 
Burma-Siberia region, but a somewhat specialized part of it. Open exchange systems 
are more “elementary” than restricted exchange systems; the classic Australian systems 
(Kariera, Arunta), then, represent a particular development of a more general structure 
which is found from India to New Caledonia and from Burma to Siberia. In developing 
this view he makes the interesting suggestion that the inclusion of Australia within the 
Burma-Siberia axis would be much less novel if the Australian kinship specialists were 
not so dominated by the Kareira-Arunta series, and were willing to consider the so 
called aberrant types of Australia, particularly such systems as the Mara-Anula and 
the Murngin, as basic types rather than as derivatives of Kareira-Arunta. 

It has often been said before that the complexities of human social structure repre 
sent the working out of the numerous logical possibilities that are inherent in a very 
few basic relationships of filiation and residence. Dr. Lévi-Strauss has done much 
more than say it, he has demonstrated it with great thoroughness for most of the kin 
ship systems of a large part of the world. The book will supply kinship specialists for 
years to come with material for discussion, assimilation, and argument; anthropologists 
not interested in kinship are to be pitied their inability to appreciate what Lévi-Strauss 
has here accomplished. As a magnificent ordering of all the particular researches which 
have gone before it, and as an over-all systematizing of a set of principles in an important 
field of knowledge, it is not at all an exaggeration to say that this book does for social 
organization what The Origin of Species did for biology. 

C. W. M. Hart 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


Indians of the Urban Northwest. MARIAN W. Situ (ed.) (xix, 370 pp., 12 plates, 16 
maps and figs., 11 tables, $6.00. Columbia University Press, New York, 1949.) 
This book is composed of a collection of papers by different authors dealing with 

various groups of Salish Indians, most of whom are, or were, located around Puget 

Sound and the lower and middle Fraser River areas. Some of the papers are generalized 

and comparative, others relate to specific groups, or are devoted to specialized topics 
The range in subject matter, its sources, and the manner of its treatment is quite 
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varied. The material for four of the papers, those on diet by Rivera, on coiled baskets 
by Leadbeater, on community analysis by Leacock, and on Indian childhood by 
Schriver and Leacock, was collected by a 1945 field party under the direction of Smith, 
at Seabird Island Reserve, on the Fraser River, about seventy miles east of Vancouver. 
A fifth, by Codere, is the result of an examination of Boas’ Harrison Lake physical 
type in the light of some further observations made by members of the same party. 
The study of diet presents the results of a chemical analysis of salmon and saskatoon 
berries, with a distussion of their food values. The original part of the basketry paper 
offers a scheme for systematizing basketry study. Harrison Indian childhood is pre- 
sented in the form of some general observations upon child rearing, supplemented by 
daily records of children’s activities, taken mainly from two family situations. Other 
papers that offer original data include an interesting autobiographical sketch of a 
ninety-two year old Skagit man, as it was told to Collins; a preliminary report upon 
archeological investigations on San Juan Island by King; some recently collected evi- 
dence, presented by Collins, to support the suggestion that speakers of the Chemakum 
language formerly occupied locations on the northeastern shores of Puget Sound; and 
the best account of the origin and growth of the Shaker Cult that has appeared to date, 
by Gunther. 

The remaining papers are interpretative treatments of already existing materials. 
They include a re-examination of Sapir’s thesis of a common origin for the Wakashan, 
Salish, Chemakum, and Algonkian linguistic stocks by Swadesh; an analysis of the 
Cinderella theme in Northwest Coast mythologies by Randall; a threefold classification 
of Coast Salish painting styles by Wingert; an analysis of perhaps one hundred fifty 
published Salish melodies, and their comparisons with other Northwest Coast musical 
styles, by Herzog; and a summary of Coast Salish culture by Smith. Smith has also 
written orientation and summary sections for some of the other papers. 

Despite the interest which attaches to each of the foregoing accounts individually, 
their inclusion in one volume has a distractive effect. The reader has difficulty keeping 
his bearings, with the shifts in localization, level of approach, and intensity of focus 
that vary with the papers, a difficulty which is not relieved by the device of character- 
izing the data as Coast Salish. This, however, does not detract from the value of the 
several studies; they are contributions in a neglected part of Northwest Coast culture. 

H. G. BARNETT 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

EUGENE, OREGON 


Yokuts and Western Mono Ethnography. 1. Tulare Lake, Southern Valley, and Central 
Foothill Yokuts. U1. Northern Foothill Yokuts and Western Mono. A. H. Gayton. 
(1-142 pp., 4 maps, 14 figs., 1 pl. $2.00; 143-302 pp., 5 maps, 5 figs., 1 pl. $2.00. 
Anthropological Records Vol. 10, Nos. 1 and 2. University of California Press, 
Berkeley, 1948.) 


The Penutian-speaking Yokuts and the Uto-Aztekan-speaking Western Mono are 
two neighboring south-central California groups, several aspects of whose culture Dr. 
A. H. Gayton has already treated in a series of excellent comparative and interpretative 
studies. The present large work, written as a single volume but published in two parts 
as a matter of exigency, is Dr. Gayton’s long awaited basic ethnography for these two 
groups. 
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Like her specialized comparative papers, Dr. Gayton’s Ethnography is a meticulous, 
scholarly piece of work, presented in the best California ethnographic tradition. Nine 
full page maps and 20 excellent line drawings accompany the text. Extensive considera 
tion is given to habitat differences of the various Yokuts and Western Mono groups, 
and to inter- and intratribal relations. Full control of the early literature, both as it 
concerns Yokuts-Western Mono culture and physical environment, is displayed 
throughout the study in source references which are incorporated in the text. 

The organization of the large amount of field information from the 16 different 
Yokuts-Western Mono groups which Dr. Gayton investigated during several field trips 
is accomplished in such a way as to make the total report a model for presentation of 
field material from a series of closely related, yet quite distinct groups. What Dr. 
Gayton has done is to write, in effect, some 12 ethnographies; these are tied together 
with a general introduction, with recurrent discussions of territory and intertribal re 
lations for the majority of the groups treated, and with text figures that illustrate items 
found in two or more groups. All data are rigorously localized for the group or groups 
they derive from, both in the text and in the line drawings; silently Dr. Gayton thus 


und 


erscores, again and again, the amount of cultural variation there is to be found even 
in closely related groups such as those she is describing. 

Yokuts and Western Mono Ethnography is a fine piece of field reporting. Like all 
descriptive works of high quality, it has the element of timelessness about it. In a very 
real sense, it is one of the outstanding contributions to North American ethnology of 
the first half of the twentieth century. 

ERMINE W. VOEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


The Desert People: A Study of the Papago Indians of Southern Arizona. ALICE JOSEPH 
RosAMOND B. Spicer, and JANE CHEsKY. (xvii, 288 pp., $6.00. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1949.) 


Desert People reports the fourth of a series of studies financed and largely staffed 
by the Indian Service and directed by the University of Chicago. In the present volume 
on the Papago, we have a well written, factual handbook, with some useful new 
material. 

The first two thirds of the volume present material on community life (Rosamond 
Spicer) and family life (Jane Chesky). It is interesting to see that these excellent sum- 
maries agree substantially with the material already published. Diet is treated in 
another publication.* Health and economics receive some attention but we could wish 
that, in the rapidly changing situation of today, more intensive work could be done on 
them. The final third of the volume opens new vistas, in the shape of seven tests for 
intelligence and emotional attitude, applied to 200 children between the ages of six and 
eighteen. Tests of intelligence used all the modern devices for eliminating the factors 
of language and culture background. Yet in one of these, the Grace Arthur, it was 
found that children from the less acculturated part of the reservation showed a lower 
I. Q. than those inured to strange white people and concentrated mental effort. The 


* Studies by Emma Reh and Michael Pijoan were made under separate auspices and not 
included here. 
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conclusion of Dr. Joseph, who interpreted the tests, is that, so far, it is impossible to 
make accurate comparison of intelligence between subjects of different backgrounds 
Dr. Joseph also has some shrewd comments on the Papago attitude toward property 
and personal achievement as affected by acculturation. 

Congress has voted no more funds for this kind of study and it may be some time 
before we see another such large-scale and many-sided approach to an Indian culture 
Yet this pioneer effort has shown how insufficient is intimate, long-term field work by 
a single individual, in times of rapid acculturation. As new plans are formulated, the 
government project will furnish a scaffolding to copy, to criticise and to remake. 

RutH M. UNDERHILI 
DENVER 
COLORADO 


Law and Government of the Grand River Iroquois. JoHN A. Noon. (pp. 186, $2.00, 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 12, The Viking Fund, Inc. N. Y, 
1949.) 


It is.difficult to avoid injecting our own highly specialized legal concepts and forms 
into the descriptions and analysis of any other systems of law, “primitive” or “civil 
ized.’”’ It does not, perhaps, often occur to those not lawyers how closely our legal 
system is woven into our daily lives, but upon reflection it is apparent that our daily 
bank transactions, purchases, on credit and otherwise, operation of automobiles, and 
payment of taxes (an occurrence more frequent than daily) all have a basis in our in 
timate connections with the law. Every day, many times a day, each of us acts as his 
own attorney, only calling upon the specialist in the field when his own judgment in 
legal matters has turned out to be wrong or has gotten him into otherwise insoluble 
difficulties. This great conscious or unconscious familiarity with law in its everyday 
yperations has made it very difficult even for students of jurispudence to provide us 
with any satisfactory definition of law. It is not too surprising, then, that Noon’s at 
tempts in this direction are not completely successful. But in this study of law and 
government in an Iroquois group the provision of a background of the geography, 
history, and economic and social organization minimizes the chances that the reader 
will project his own notions of law into the material presented and furnishes an under 
lying basis for understanding Iroquois concepts and procedures. 

Inasmuch as the Iroquois had an elaborately developed political organization and 


were a people who were apparently much interested in and preoccupied with legal 
forms, it is perhaps not too surprising they were able to adjust and adapt their legal 
forms towards those of the Europeans. This interesting example of acculturation is 
described by Noon in some detail. He also describes the make-up of the governing and 
judicial bodies, the constitutional law, the law of citizenship, and the law of property 
and inheritance, developed by judicial decision. 

The last section of the book is a “case book”’ of Iroquois law in which the facts of 
the case, the point of law involved, and the decision are briefly set forth. These cases 
are the basis of the earlier sections of the book on the various branches of the law. It 
is unfortunate that the notes of the council from which these cases are taken are so 
brief. Few, if any, reasons are given for the decisions made nor is there any information 
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as to the kinds of arguments made to the council; so that, as a result, we gain no insights 
into Iroquois legal reasoning. This is a fault of the material, not of the author. 

A practising lawyer went over the cases in the “‘case-book,” to assure that legal 
words and phrases found in the case-book were properly employed. It would have 
been well if similar attention had been paid the rest of the book, for in several instances 
Noon uses English terms having little or no usage or meaning outside the law to des- 
scribe situations, and uses them with such imprecision that confusion results. 

It would have been interesting if, as well as the “‘case-book,’”’ we could have been 
provided with a “form book” of Iroquois wills and deeds to which frequent reference 
is made, but which are not reproduced. Such a “form book” might afford some inter- 
esting examples of acculturation. 

William N. Fenton’s recent paper in Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 93, entitled Seth Newhouse’s Traditional History and Constitution of the 
Iroquois Confederacy, describes an Iroquois legal document of another sort. The paper 
is an interesting piece of detective work done to determine the authorship of the 
document, several pages of which are reproduced that reveal some interesting aspects 
of legal acculturation. 

CuHARLEs F. Harprvce III 
PRAIRIE VIEW 
ILLINOIS 


The Coming of the Maori. Te RANct Hrroa (Sir PETER Buck). (548 pp., 96 figs., 24 
pls., 30 s. Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., Wellington, 1949.) 


Students of Polynesian ethnology have long hoped that the author, whose double 
name is appropriate to one who has been a genuine participant in two cultures, 
would climax his many years of scientific research and administration by writing a 
definitive account of the Maori. The present work, which had its inception in a single 
lecture of the same title given in 1925, provides the fulfillment of this wish. The ac- 
count is both accurate and sympathetic; the work of one who has combined scientific 
methods with affectionate interest. All important literary sources have been consulted 
and their conclusions summarized. In addition, a good deal of new material was ob- 
tained from aged Maori, and scholars owe the author a genuine debt for having pre- 
served information which otherwise would have been lost. 

The book opens with a discussion of Maori origins and racial and cultural affilia- 
tions. This is followed by a long and profusely illustrated section on technology and 
shorter sections on social organization and religion. The material is arranged under 
numerous headings, facilitating the use of the volume for reference, and some com- 
parative material from other Polynesian localities is usually included under each of 
these. There is also an excellent Maori bibliography which has been brought up to date. 

In the initial section, on Maori origins, the author discusses the archeological finds 
which prove that the moa was still extant at the time the South Island was settled. 
He also gives a brief description of the Moriori of the Chatham Islands as probable 
survivors of the earliest culture stratum in New Zealand. He then recounts and com- 
pares the traditions of settlement preserved by the various Maori tribes and follows 
the adventures of the numerous emigrant canoes with the fond detail of a local his- 
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torian. There can be little doubt of the basic authenticity of many of the stories orig- 
inating from the great heke which took place in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
but one wonders how far the details of these legends can be accepted as authentic 
history. Certain episodes are repeated in tradition after tradition in a manner more 
suggestive of folklore than real life and the author points out that particular canoes 
are often credited with the introduction into New Zealand of plants or birds unques- 
tionably native there. In spite of this, he uses the traditions as his main source for re- 
constructing pre-heke history and ascribes the discovery of New Zealand to Kupe in 
approximately A.D. 925. This date seems exceedingly late in view of the general Oceanic 
situation and it is to be hoped that with the accumulation of archeological material 
from New Zealand and the use of the carbon 14 dating technique the period of human 
occupation can be fixed more accurately. 

The section on technology includes a good deal of new material, and the various 
objects and methods of manufacture are described with the author’s usual accuracy 
and thoroughness. The best descriptions are, understandably, those of techniques 
which had survived until recent times. There is no description of methods of manu- 
facture of stone objects, although a good deal of information on these is available in 
the older literature. A curious oversight is the author’s failure to include adequate 
descriptions of the fortified villages, which were such a characteristic feature of later 
Maori culture. Apparently these were omitted both because they were a late develop- 
ment and because Elsdon Best had published a monograph on the subject in 1927, 
but readers who do not have access to good collections of Polynesian literature will feel 
the lack. 

The sections on social organization and religion include less new material than the 
one on technology. Maori religion had become moribund by the time the author began 
his investigations and Maori society was functioning under great difficulties. However, 
the section on social organization is illuminated by many personal experiences and 
flashes of insight. For example: “The mana of a chief was integrated with the strength 
of his tribe. It was not a mysterious, indefinable quality flowing from supernatural 
sources; it was basically the result of successive human achievement” (p. 346). Anyone 
who wants to know how Maori society really functioned and how the people felt about 
their kin and their rulers cannot do better than to read this section. 

It may be unjust to criticize the comparative material in this book since it is always 
incidental to the main theme and since the author makes no claim for its completeness. 
However, the data presented certainly do not represent anything like a random samp- 
ling of Polynesian culture. This may be due to a natural preference for drawing ex- 
amples from cultures which the author knew by personal experience, but the result 
has been to give undue weight to the Central and Western Polynesian affiliations of 
Maori culture. Had equal attention been paid to the cultures of the Marquesas- 
Mangareva-Easter Island enclave, even more numerous resemblances to this area 
would have been apparent. 

In spite of such minor objections this book is an important addition to Polynesian 
ethnology and should be in the library of anyone interested in the area. 


RALPH LINTON 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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History of Chinese Society: Liao (907-1125). Kari A. WitTFoGeL and FENG Cuta- 
SHENG, with the assistance of JoHNn De Francis, EstHer S. GOLDFRANK, LEA 
KIssELGOFF, and Kart H. MENGEs. (xv, 752 pp., 2 maps, 43 figs., $7.50 paper, 
$12.50 cloth. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, vol. 

36, Philadelphia, 1949; distributed by Macmillan, New York.) 

This monumental study is the first volume of Dr. Karl Wittfogel’s long awaited 
History of Chinese Society. Anthropologists and other social scientists will find its 
stimulating hypotheses, keen analysis, and carefully documented factual detail a rich 
mine for conceptual formulations and illustrative material. Dr. Wittfogel’s broad ap- 
proach to history, his wide-ranging knowledge, and the scholarly competency of his 
collaborators, particularly of the co-author of this volume, Mr. Féng Chia-shéng, the 
leading Chinese authority on the Liao period, make this work an outstanding contribu 
tion. 

The book is a “social history of the Liao empire, which for two hundred years 
controlled the regions of modern Manchuria, Mongolia, and the northeastern part of 
China Proper.” To the authors, “social history’? means the history of a society. To 
master this subject they have exhaustively used written history in many languages 
besides Chinese, called upon the resources of archeology and philology, and employed 
the analytical methods of anthropology and economic history. 

What the concept “social history”? means to the authors may be judged by the 
range of subjects they treat. They describe the administrative geography and popula- 
tion of the Liao empire, its economic basis in pastoralism, agriculture and industry, 
the communications system, commerce, currency and money lending. They analyze and 
describe Ch’i-tan social organization, kinship system, customs and traditions, and deal 
with the role of powerful families, individuals, temples and monasteries. They introduce 
their discussion of governmental organization with chapters on the financial system, 
governmental relief, and rebellions. In each of these basic divisions analysis precedes 
translation of pertinent passages from the Liao Shih, the “standard” Chinese history 
of the dynasty. These translations, with extensive footnotes, comprise some 280 of the 
750 pages in the volume. Furthermore, the text is enriched throughout by extracts 
from other Chinese and Central Asiatic sources. 

A brilliant introduction by Dr. Wittfogel places the subject in its world historic 
setting, and raises many theoretical problems. The appendices, for which, presumably, 
Mr. Féng was largely responsible, include a scholarly evaluation of the historical texts 
and of previous Chinese, Japanese and western research on the Liao, and a fascinating 
exposition of the history of Qara Khitay, the little-known Central Asiatic state estab 
lished by a group of Ch’i-tan refugees after the Liao dynasty had collapsed in China. 

Why should a work on this fragment of Chinese history merit the attention of an 
thropologists, particularly of those interested in culture history? The answer lies both 
in the intrinsic interest of the society studied and in Dr. Wittfogel’s broad approach. 
The Ch’i-tan were a pastoral people centered in eastern Mongolia and western Man 
churia. Their social organization and economic institutions, the pattern of their tribal 
integration and the rise and decline of their empire throw a revealing light upon the 
Hunnic, Turkic, Mongol, and Tungusic groups that have played similar roles in the 
long history of inner Asia. The long chapter on the Liao military machine and methods 
of warfare, with its penetrating analysis of the problem of mobility versus defense in 
depth is an important contribution to military history across Eurasia. The Liao was 
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the first of four “conquest dynasties” ruling part or all of China during the past mil- 
lennium. The authors provide detailed information on the power factors of conquest 
and the institutional arrangements of control by peoples of the steppe over those of 
the sown. The problem of acculturation among the Ch’i-tan, Jurchen, Mongol, and 
Manchu conquerors of China is illuminatingly analyzed. 

The study of this conquest dynasty allows Dr. Wittfogel to broaden his theoretical 
approach to deal with an economy not based on intensive agriculture and with bureau- 
cratic institutions not functionally linked to water-control. The publication also pro- 
vides a vehicle for a closer examination of some of his hypotheses concerning Chinese 
society. For example, as one approach to the vexed question of vertical mobility, he 
analyses the various institutions through which recruits were drawn into the bureau- 
cracy. It is clear that the “democratic” civil service examination was for long periods 
paralleled by an “aristocratic” system through which high officials might secure posi- 
tions for their kin without examination. The relative importance of the two systems, 
and the implications of the facts, require more detailed study dynasty by dynasty 
(cf. E. A. Kracke, Jr. in Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 10, pp. 103-23, 1947). 

Since this is the first of a projected series of studies, it may not be amiss to raise 
a problem concerning the categories adopted for analytical purposes by the Chinese 
History Project. Some organizational framework for ordering the vast body of source 
materials is, of course, absolutely necessary—for filing purposes if for no other. But 
rigid categories may inhibit flexibility in analysis. They can obscure as well as reveal. 
Law, for example, is apparently not among the Project’s major categories, doubtless 
for convincing reasons. Perhaps because of this, rather scant attention is paid to Liao 
legal institutions. Treatment of the Ch’i-tan languages comes as a minor sub-head of 
the category “Governmental Organization.”’ Does a pre-established mould, drawn up 
for analyzing Chinese society, fit the requirements of the tribal society here studied? 
Will predetermined categories require all the epochs of Chinese history to come forth 
stamped from the same die? 

Another aspect of this problem centers around the attempt to write the “history 
of a society.” It seems to this reviewer that because of the way the book is constructed 
the parts tend to obscure the whole. Liao society is taken apart according to the ana- 
lytic categories, and each component is carefully described. But it is not, and perhaps 
cannot be, put together again as a living whole. The method likewise seems to stand 
in the way of a clear exposition of the historical process—the “life cycle” of the society. 
Although the concluding chapter lists the main events of the period, it is strictly a 
chronicle and provides no survey of the major currents of Liao history. The brief 
essay on the five major periods (pp. 571-572) is too trifling to bring historical order out 
of the mass of data presented analytically. Doubtless in later volumes the Project will 
devise means to supply, in more balanced proportion, a sense of integration and 
historical movement. 

This volume, one of the great contributions made in America to Far Eastern history, 
should stand for decades as the starting point for further investigations of China’s con- 
quest dynasties. It makes us eager for the succeeding volumes, now in preparation by 
the Project, on the first and last of China’s great imperial epochs. 

C. MartIn WILBUR 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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The Negro in Northern Brazil: A Study in Acculturation. OcTAv1o DA Costa EpvuARDO. 
(viii, 131 pages; one chart; $2.75. Monographs of the American Ethnological 
Society. No. XV, J. J. Augustin, New York, 1948.) 


This is a comparative study on the Negro cultures of two communities situated in 
the north Brazilian state of Maranhdo. In both, the process of acculturation has been 
investigated, and questions concerning intensity and spheres of change and integration 
of the surviving African heritage are raised. One of the communities is S40 Luiz, the 
old capital of Maranh4o where about 20,000 Negroes are living. The other is a small 
agricultural village in the backlands of Maranhao, whose 150 inhabitants are almost 
all of African descent. 

As might be expected by those who are familiar with the economic aspects of 
Brazilian folk cultures, the villagers developed a kind of subsistence economy with an 
extremely small surplus margin to purchase utilities that are not produced by them- 
selves. Women participate intensively in agricultural activities and enjoy a high degree 
of economic independence. These are, in the author’s opinion, African traits that had 


been preserved under the slave regime and were later on “reinforced by the tradition 


that marriage ties were not irrevocable.” 

Most of the features encountered in the rural and urban Negro family of Maranhao, 
as common-law marriage, evaluation of female virginity, extra-legal mating concomi- 
tant to marriage and economically compensated, recognition of illegitimate offspring, 
and prohibition of sexual intercourse between parent and godchild, seem to be widely 
diffused in rural Brazil, even in those areas where African influences are negligible. 

Though some of these traits are to be found in the other Negro cultures of the New 
World, the author refrains from attributing them to the African background of the 
Negro, yet states, in a basically sound way, that the “tradition of forming successive 
unions rather than coexistent plural matings, a pattern started during slavery and con- 
tinued unabated until the present time, provided the means by which the adaptation 
of polygamous tradition to monogamic culture could have been, and in fact was, 
achieved.” 

More than two-thirds of the text is concerned with rather detailed descriptions of 
African religious beliefs, Dahomean and Yoruban cult houses, dancers, gods and rituals. 
In many instances the threefold crigin of religious beliefs is obvious: the merging of 
European, African and Indian elements has taken place in such a way that satisfactory 
personal adjustment becomes feasible. 

The fact that in the city religious survivals are much more numerous than in the 
rural area is tentatively explained by the author as a consequence of relative freedom 
which the urban slave enjoyed in comparison with the rural slave. 

The author appears to be thoroughly acquainted with the problem of Negro ac- 
culturation in the New World, except when he deals with linguistic survivals in African 
rituals. African prayers and songs are reproduced but none of them is translated, a 
rather unusual fact in an ethnological study. Sometimes it is stated that the words 
are Cabinda, or Fé, but the basis of such statements is not indicated. The author in- 
sists upon the “common cultural orientations of Africans brought to the New World,” 
yet he fails to explain what sort of orientations he means. Did the Cabinda, Balantas, 
Bisagos, Angolas, Angicos, etc., speak mutually understandable languages? It seems 
to me that verbal intercommunication is always essential to carry on cultural tra- 
ditions. 
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On the whole Eduardo’s study represents remarkable progress in the Brazilian 
Africanistic literature. His careful interpretations and cautious conclusions distinguish 
him from most of the elder Brazilian Africanists whose investigations, although meri- 
torious, were usually muddled by speculation and logistic explanations. 

Emitio WILLEMS 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Suomen Lappalaiset vuoteen 1945 (The Lapps of Finland until 1945). T. I. Irkonen. 
(2 vols., 1220 pp., 2 colored plates, 442 photographs and text illustrations, 15 maps. 
Werner Séderstrém Osakeyhtié, Porvoo, Helsinki, 1948.) 


The Lapps. BJORN COLLINDER. (ix, 252 pp., 1 colored plate, 25 photographs, 2 maps, 
$3.75. Princeton University Press, Princeton, for the American Scandinavian 
Foundation; New York, 1949.) 


The scientific literature focusing upon the Lapps—a rambling field called “Lap- 
pology” by Wiklund and others—is vast indeed; furthermore, it is couched in some half 
a dozen languages and seldom are all of them controlled by a single investigator. Thus, 
for example, the classic statement of Lapp grammar, Nielsen’s, is in Norwegian, as is 
also the most severely structural one of any Lapp dialect, Bergsland’s; the only modern 
handbook on the Mountain Lapps, Manker’s, is in Swedish, as was also von Diiben’s 
of 1873; one of the standard monographs on Lapp region, Harva’s, is in Finnish; and 
there are numerous works of varying significance in Russian and Hungarian, in addi- 
tion of course to those in the usual west European languages. Alas, T. I. Itkonen’s 
great synthesis of knowledge about the Finnish Lapps is also written in Finnish. 
Therefore, Collinder’s bird’s eye view of Lapp ethnography as a whole is particularly 
welcome because it is the first such work in English since 1674 (not counting the trans- 
lation of Turi’s brilliant but incomplete account). 

The two books under review have this in common: each is a classic of its kind 
Collinder’s an ethnographic tour de force by a professional linguist, Itkonen’s a master- 
piece crowning a lifetime of research among the Lapps of Finland; each is a summary 
of accumulated achievement rather than a contribution of new data or original inter- 
pretation of known facts. Here their resemblance ends. Itkonen’s monograph amounts 
to virtually an encyclopedia, devoted to a relatively small group of Lapps—about 
2,300 out of a total of 31,000; it is a closely documented reference work primarily for 
the benefit of scholars. Collinder’s survey is of considerably wider scope—it deals with 
the Lapps of entire Fennoscandia; written in a sprightly style, unhampered by overly 
much scholarly apparatus, it is essentially a popular book. 

Itkonen’s description, be it noted, carries the story of the Finnish Lapps only to 
1945. Before they were finally driven across the Norwegian border on the 27th of April 
of that year, the German troops burned, blasted, and destroyed about 90% of almost 
every community in the Province of Lapland; they also systematically slaughtered the 

reindeer which survived the large scale butchering on the part of Lapps themselves, 
necessitated by wartime famines. In no part of Europe was a civilization so utterly 
devastated, so nearly wiped out as here. During my trip through the Finnish Arctic 
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in 1948, I saw already many signs of successful reconstruction and rehabilitation, in- 
cluding the settlement in southern Inari of some four hundred Skolt Lapps evacuated 
from the territory of Petsamo ceded to Russia; the pattern of Lapp culture, however, 
was fundamentally disturbed by the war in Finland (as in Norway), and needs new 
study and evaluation. Thus Itkonen’s monograph may be regarded even now as the 
last word, the supreme source book of a past culture. 

Collinder makes only passing references to the effects of war, and his readers may 
miss information on certain vital aspects of Lapp culture; for instance, we learn 
practically nothing about social organization. What eludes us particularly is the for- 
mula which integrates the disparate traits into a structure. On the other hand, the reader 
may rest assured that the topics this author does present—always judiciously, and 
often quoting the original sources themselves—are the fruit of many years of field work 
backed by extensive and profound scholarship. 

Collinder’s work will be widely read—it is safe to predict—and deservedly so. On 
the other hand, it is equally certain that Itkonen’s will unfortunately remain a 
closed book to all but the few who can penetrate the linguistic barrier; for the rest, 
the following partial list of the more important topics he treats may be offered as some- 
thing of a tantalizer: administration; agriculture; annual migrations; birth; cattle; 
childhood; church; cleanliness; clothing; conversion; courting; demography; disease and 
its cure; dogs; dwellings; economy; family; fishing; folklore; food; games; health; 
history; hunting; language; lasso; legal position; magic; marriage; measuring units; 
mythology; names; origin of culture; ornaments; personal property; physical anthro- 
pology; psychological characteristics; reindeer complex; social organization; technical 
skills; terms for features of the terrain; topography; trade; transportation; etc. 

Both works include valuable bibliographies: Itkonen’s some three hundred items 
relating to the Finnish Lapps; and Collinder’s a fairly complete list of references in 
English. 

Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Sovietskaya Etnografiya (Soviet Ethnography) 1949, No. 1, pp. 249, No. 2, pp. 240, 
No. 3, pp. 332. Academy of Sciences, Moscow and Leningrad. 


In the issues reviewed, two outstanding articles are on social and economic condi- 
tions among the Turkmen of the Akhunbabayev Collective Farm (43° 10’ N, 59° 55’ E, 
just south of the Aral Sea), and among the Tadzhiks of the Yazgulem Valley (36° 40’ N, 
71° 40’ E, in the Pamirs).! The first of these is a prosperous, so-called “millionaire” 
region; the second, an isolated mountain community. Comparison of the two gives 
valuable data on the extent and mechanics of acculturation to a Soviet pattern existine 
in Central Asia today. 

Up to 1948, the most important change effected in both areas by the Soviet regime 

1 Zhdanko, T. A.: ‘“The economy of a Karakalpak collective farm” (Sov. Eino. 1949, No. 2, 
pp. 35-58). Monogarova, L. F.: “The Yazgulemians of the Western Pamirs” (Sov. Etno. 1949, 
No. 3, pp. 89-108). 
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has been the imposition of a standard politico-economic structure, the collective farm. 
It is characterized by centralized management, specialization on market commodities, 
set economic obligations to the State, rigid divisions between State and private 
property, and a functional division and hierarchical ordering of the labor force. One 
notes that even the top leadership of this structure is now native, albeit the techniques 
of exhortation and control are stereotyped Communist. Furthermore, the collective 
farm has utilized pre-existing kindred and local groups as building blocks. At Akhunba- 
bayev, all but one of the fourteen “brigades” are confined to single, local, exogamic 
clans or sub-clans. In the Yazgulem Valley, pastures are still held in common by pater- 
nal lineages; even more, extended families pooling all their resources under the leader- 
ship of an elder are sti!] numerous. 

Little change has been manifested in marital customs. At Akhunbabayev, exogamy 
is still strictly observed. In the Yazgulem Valley, out of 306 households, 23 marriages 
between the children of two brothers (encouraged in Islam), 2 between those of two 
sisters, and 8 cross-cousin marriages were recorded in 1948. Population pressure is 
still great in both regions: at Akhunbabayev, only 2,000 hectares of cultivated land are 
available for 1,547 persons; in the Yazgulem Valley, 306 households share but 237 
hectares of plowland and 3,482 of pasture. 

In other respects the differences in acculturation between these two regions are 
marked. At Akhunbabayev, the old political leadership of the dervishes has been 
eliminated. Four years of education are common to all the children; a woman physician 
and a nurse are resident on the farm; material amenities such as kerosene lamps, win- 
dow glass and one truck grace the region. In the Yazgulem Valley, the old organization 
into moieties and wards in each village persists. The mosque is still the young men’s 
club. Sewing machines have but recently arrived. 

To summarize, Zhdanko’s and Monogarova’s papers are truly valuable. Of the 
others, many have more limited significance; others, unfortunately, are intemperate, 
mendacious polemics against the West. 

D. B. SHIMKIN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Folk-Lore of Chios. Pattie ARGENTI and H. J. Rose. (2 vols., xiv, 1199 pp., 87 
illus., $32.50. Cambridge University Press, New York, 1949.) 


In terms of American anthropological usage, these two volumes could as well have 
been called “The Ethnography of Chios.” For, while they are rich in folk-saying and 
belief, they are by no means limited to lore. There is a great wealth df anecdote, con- 
siderable excellent observation of actual behavior, historical material, and a first-rate 
account of material culture. There are ten pages on agricultural implements alone, 
with twenty-two splendid illustrations. 

Volume I begins with chapters on “Chios in Antiquity” and “Medieval Chios.” 
There follows a chapter of one hundred pages entitled “Popular Occupations” which 
covers agriculture, animal husbandry, fishing, handicrafts, housework, diet, dress, and 
housing. At the beginning of this chapter the definition of folklore in terms that most 
Americans would consider ethnography is given: 
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The day has long passed when folklore consisted of a collection of ‘popular superstitions” 
set forth as curiosities for the amusement of the enlightened. To a considerable extent in this 
country and more fully among continental scholars of several nations it is realized that it does 
and should include an account of the daily life of the people, and the material, including the 
economic, circumstances under which they live (p. 52). 
There follow chapters on “The Visible World,” “The Invisible World,” the life cycle, 
calendar customs, folk-medicine, and folk tales. 

Volume II is folklore in the more traditional sense; “drolls,” folk-songs, proverbs, 
riddles, locutions, and children’s games. The final one hundred pages is devoted to 
eleven appendices on dress, cooking recipes, proverbs relating to climate and seasons, 
fasts, list of village festivals, the preparation of a ritual concoction, ethnobotany 
(by Professor R. M. Dawkins), ethnozoology (by Dr. Malcolm Smith), alphabetical 
list of solution of riddles, demography. There is a highly detailed and usable index. The 
Cambridge University Press has lived up to its high standards of book-making. 

As can be seen from the sheer indication of contents, this is a most comprehensive 
work written in the best tradition of the scholarship which arises out of detached in- 
terest in a body of phenomena. It is immensely fearned but clearly written. The re- 
viewer would have welcomed a longer and more explicit statement of the point of view 
from which the data were collected and the volumes written. It is evident that they 
represent the work of many years, on the part of numerous collaborators as well as of 
the authors. Of interpretation there is almost none. The Folk-Lore of Chios is an im- 
pressive, richly documented thesaurus of materials, the significance of which must be 
analyzed and presented by later investigators. So long a treatise surely deserved an 
introduction and a conclusion of more than four pages that makes only a few inferences 
of historical character. In spite of their caution with respect to theory and generaliza- 
tion, Argenti and Rose have indeed given us “the first anthropological survey of a 
definite region of modern Greece” (p. 1027). In substantive content it is admirable. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINGUISTICS 


Zarys jezykoznawsta ogélnego (Outline of General Linguistics). TADEUSZ MILEWSKI. 
(Czesé I [Part I]: Teoria jezykoznawstwa [Linguistic Theory], 208 pp., CzeSé II 
[Part II]: Rozmieszczenie jezykéw [Distribution of Languages], Zeszyt 1 [Vol. 1]: 
Tekst [Text], 424 pp., Zeszyt 2 [Vol. 2]: Atlas, 64 pp., with 63 maps, 1 table, and 2 
diagrams. Prace etnologiczne, Tom I. Lublin—Krakéw, 1947-48. Polskie towar- 
zystwo ludoznawcze, Lublin, Curie-Sktodowskiej 2.) 


Milewski’s new Outline of General Linguistics is, in spite of a number of serious 
shortcomings, a very welcome contribution to recent linguistic literature. It is indeed 
regrettable that the language makes Part I and Vol. 1 of Part II inaccessible to many 
non-Polish students and workers. Vol. 2 of Part II, consisting mainly of an indexed 
atlas of the languages of the world, should prove most useful to English-speaking 
linguists, since both maps and index are bilingual, Polish and English. There are short 
English summaries at the end of Part I and Part IT, Vol. 1. 


— 
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Part I presents a survey of the history of linguistics and linguistic theory, followed 
by a section outlining Milewski’s own conception of the subject matter, methods, and 
subdivisions of the field of linguistics. 

Considering that previous statements of the history of linguistics date as far back 
as 1935 (J. Handel, Dzieje jezykoznawstwa), 1925 (Holger Pedersen, Linguistic Science, 
in the Nineteenth Century, Eng. transl. by J. Spargo, 1931), or even 1902 (Vilhelm 
Thomsen, Sprogvidenskabens Historie), any more recent preseritation of the topic 
would be of interest. Milweski has acquitted himself rather creditably. His outline in- 
cludes, in addition to a critical tracing of the history of comparative linguistics, a lucid 
and systematic presentation of structural linguistics from Ferdinand de Saussure to 
the Prague School and Karl Biihler. This reviewer sorely missed any reference to 
linguistic developments in America: there is not even a mention of Leonard Bloomfield, 
and Sapir’s work is considered only in Part II, where his classification of North Ameri- 
can Indian languages is utilized. 

Probably no one linguist’s presentation of the subject matter and subfields of lin- 
guistics will be completely acceptable to all; Milewski’s is neither unreasonable nor 
unfounded on linguistic fact. Linguistics, according to him, has two major aspects: 
external and internal, the former concerned with the physical (phonetic), psychological, 
and social side of language, the latter dealing with linguistic structure. Internal lin- 
guistics, in turn, is divided into the study of the conventionally determined features 
of language—grammar, and that of its contextually and situationally determined 
features—stylistics. Milewski’s treatment of stylistics is excellent; his interpretation is 
in the tradition of the Russian formalist school of literary research. 

The text (Vol. 1) of part II contains an introductory section on the principles under- 
lying the genetic classification of languages, several sections discussing the languages 
of the world and their genetic and areal relationships as Milewski sees them, and a 
final section on the mechanics of the spread of languages. The atlas consists of 63 
maps, 1 table and 2 diagrams, a short preface explaining the organization of the atlas, 
a geographic and a language and tribal index, and a skimpy bibliography. 

Milewski’s volume of text is a mixture of sound theory and sometimes rather de- 
batable practice. In the introductory section, he correctly points out the need for rigidly 
circumscribed criteria of linguistic affinity, and finds them in the communality of gram- 
matical patterning. He then discusses the types of affinity, which, according to him, are 
language families, linguistic areas, and language cycles. The latter consist of a series 
of languages, each of which is linked to the other by a set of genetic or areal affinities. 
Languages not otherwise related, but occurring in the same general area, are called 
language groups, such as the Papuan group, or the Andean Group. He does not mention 
the concept of linguistic stock. 

In his discussion of the languages of the world and their relationships, Milewski un- 
fortunately relies much too heavily upon the language cycle concept, which he has ac- 
cepted from Pater Schmidt with only modifications of classificatory detail. He has, 
however, brought many of Schmidt’s (Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der 
Erde, Heidelberg, 1926) and Meillet-Cohen’s (Les Langues de Monde, Paris, 1924) 
data up to date, especially with regard to American Indian, where he follows Sapir’s 
classification in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and Indo-European, where his material 
is based on much original research. In quoting Sapir, however, he cites linguistic stocks 
as language families, with which one hardly can agree. On the whole, Milewski’s treat- 
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ment of the better known linguistic groupings is far superior to his sections on lesser 
known native languages. His reconstructions of presumable migration routes of the 
speakers of the various linguistic groupings are often fanciful, sometimes downright in- 
correct. Aside from language cycles, substrata, and migration routes, however, his 
presentation is reliable. Through its entire length, the text is copiously annotated with 
references to the maps, so that locations of languages can be found immediately. 

Milewski’s discussion of the mechanics of linguistic expansion is fundamentally 
an attempt to give a causal theory of linguistic change. In essence, his arguments 
“lead to the conclusion that language changes are fundamentally a symptom of the 
absorption of alien influences by the system of a language” (II. 2, p. 424). These alien 
influences can be due to either borrowing or substratum, and Milewski presents an 
ingenious scheme of the stages in the replacement of one linguistic pattern by another. 
Some aspects of his theory sound quite plausible. 

The atlas of the languages of the world is an excellent piece of work. The maps, for 
reasons of typography, are in black-and-white and sometimes rather small in size. Yet 
they are extremely clear and uncluttered. This is achieved by a series of ingenious de- 
vices. First of all, languages and language groupings are identified on the maps them- 
selves only by different shadings and numbers, which are explained in the captions. 
Then, encumberment with details is avoided by using two sets of maps: synthetic 
maps of the major parts of the world, and analytic maps of the various language fami- 
lies, linguistic areas, and language groups within each of the former. Major distribu- 
tions thus appear on the synthetic maps, details on the analytic maps. In order to 
facilitate comparisons between maps, the scales are in easy-to-compute proportions 
to each other. For several important areas, Milewski gives a series of maps in historical 
succession, thus the maps of Europe and the Near East in 2000 B.c., 1300 B.c., 900 B.c., 
600 B.c., 250 B.c., A.D. 150, A.D. 350, A.D. 500, A.D. 1000, A.D. 1900. Where only one map 
is given for an area, it is dated and Milewski uses various markings to indicate original 
habitats and paths of migration of the various languages. Some of the latter are pri- 
marily the result of his particular diffusionist bias and can therefore be disregarded. 
Genetic affiliations and actual geographic distributions are, on the whole, thoroughly 
reliable. Milewski’s atlas represents a considerable advance over Meillet-Cohen’s 
rather unsystematic collection of maps, and is up to date as far as this reviewer is 
qualified to check. Milewski is planning a third part to his book, dealing with linguistic 
typology. 

This reviewer feels that Milewski’s atlas (II. 2.) especially deserves a place on the 
bookshelf of every linguist and anthropologist interested in language. 

L. Garvin 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

NoRMAN, OKLAHOMA 


Chinese in Your Pocket. Morris H. SwaApeEsuH (xv, 158 pp., $2.50, Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1948.) 


Swadesh’s brief and compact book on the Chinese language for beginners looks 
deceptively good at first sight. His learning tips are excellent, his method of teaching 
by simple and direct explanations seems ideal, and his “dictionary’”’ quite comprehen- 
sive for vocabulary-building. However, a few minutes of careful reading reveal an es- 
sential superficiality and numerous small inaccuracies. 
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The first lesson begins with some place names and their meanings, but several of 
the latter are totally incorrect. For example, Sikang (Hsi-k’ang) means ‘‘Western 
Kham” (the latter being a Tibetan district name) not “West Health,” and Ningsia 
(Ning-hsia) means “the Pacified Tangut (kingdom)” not ‘Peaceable Mongol,” 
while the second syllable of Tientsin means “ford” not “ferry.’’ However, one some- 
how gets the impression that the writer would have little patience with insistence on 
historical or philological accuracy. Coming nearer his own field, fhe phonetic romaniza- 
tion leaves something to be desired, especially when he says that the vowel sounds in 
wo, “I,” and erh, “two” are essentially the same. Some of his pattern sentences seem 
grammatically unsound, even for the loosest colloquial. Lastly, to cite but one instance 
of the disregard for national mores, which would seem to be a serious obstacle for one 
who wished to learn the language properly, he gives an artificial word for “kiss’’ and 
suggests that the student practice how to ask for one (p. 23). In most parts of China a 
foreigner would get into serious trouble if he ever tried to put that lesson into practice! 

This book cannot be recommended for its stated purpose of teaching ‘‘real Chinese,” 
and one must regretfully shelve it with the many other pocket introductions to Chinese 
that delude the beginner with promises of teaching this complex language quickly and 
easily. 

SCHUYLER CAMMANN 
UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Vertebrate Body. ALFRED SHERWOOD Romer. (xiii, 643 pp., 363 figures, appendices 
on classification, terminology, and references, $5.50. W. B. Saunders Company, 


Philadelphia, 1949.) 


From the point of view of biology man is not central, but only one of the many 
thousands of forms which life has taken through the ages. To see man in proper per- 
spective the anthropologist must turn to general works on comparative anatomy, 
paleontology, and evolutionary theory. We are already greatly indebted to Professor 
Romer for his excellent introductory text, Man and the Vertebrates, and his indispensible 
Vertebrate Paleontology. Now he has written a comparative anatomy, and the anthro- 
pologist will find it the best general source of anatomical information on the verte- 
brates. 

The Vertebrate Body starts with a brief introduction on the structure, possible ori- 
gins, and classification of the vertebrates. There follows a chapter on cells, and an out- 
line of early development. Then the bulk of the book, eleven chapters, is devoted to 
a system by system account of vertebrate anatomy (skin, skeleton, skull, muscle, vis- 
cera, etc.) There is a useful appendix on scientific terminology and two other brief 
appendices giving a classification of the vertebrates and a few references. Since the 
content of this book is largely factual, it is difficult to appraise the very diverse materi- 
als in a brief review. Certainly the outstanding characteristic of The Vertebrate Body is 
the clarity of its text and its abundant illustrations. The chapters on the skeleton, 
skull, muscles, and brain seem particularly good to this reviewer. Obviously, these are 
the ones of most importance to the anthropologist. 

There are certain general features which account for the success of this volume, 
particularly the inclusion of adequate amounts of paleontology, embryology, histology, 
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and the consideration of function. Paleontology gives a sense of history and serves as 
a check on the deductions from the anatomy of living forms; without this corrective, 
comparative anatomy has frequently gone astray in the past. Embryology provides 
unifying principles and often gives clues to homology. Histological information provides 
a necessary background for the study of adult tissues and makes an appreciation of 
the function of glands and tissues possible. The discussions of function make it possible 
to understand the relation of the animal to its environment, the relations of systems 
within the animal, and at least part of the process of evolution. The consideration of 
function and behavior is critical to any general understanding of comparative anatomy 
and evolution, yet it rarely receives much attention in books on comparative anatomy. 
As Romer himself remarks, ““The almost complete separation of form and function 
prevalent in instruction today is both unnatural and unfortunate. It is doubtful if 
there is such a thing as a nonfunctioning structure, although mention of function is 
often taboo in morphological works.” 

Although The Vertebrate Body is clearly the best available textbook of comparative 
anatomy, it contains some fundamental difficulties, really reflections of the peculiar 
and unsatisfactory position of the science of comparative anatomy today. In the nine- 
teenth century anatomy was one of the most important and influential parts of biology. 
Today it has almost ceased to exist as a subject for further research. The reasons for 
this decline are complicated and lie beyond the limits of this review, but basically 
comparative anatomy simply collapsed under the weight of endless description and 
failed to develop new points of view. Professor Romer, a paleontologist, has come to 
the rescue with an excellent book, but this volume still contains some of the major, un- 
resolved difficulties of comparative anatomy. The first difficulty is that of terminology. 
Anatomists seem to think that it is necessary to name every structure considered, and 
consequently the vast and complicated nomenclature presents a major block to the ap- 
preciation and enjoyment of the subject. Since the overwhelming majority of students 
taking comparative anatomy are forced to do so by university regulations and have no 
desire to continue in the field, it is unfortunate that the time, which might be devoted 
to the broad principles and great achievements of the science, is wasted in memorizing 
hundreds of useless terms. 

A second and far more fundamental difficulty is the traditional treatment of 
anatomy by systems. This is the usual method of cataloguing anatomical information, 
but it has serious disadvantages when one is interested in particular problems rather 
than mere comparison. It is difficult to obtain a clear picture of any single group of 
animals when the relevant information is scattered through a dozen different chapters. 
Critical functions that are dependent on several different systems (such as locomotion, 
breathing, chewing) do not receive adequate treatment. This book contains no final 
statement of problems solved or the of meaning of comparative anatomy; the last 
chapter is simply a description of the last system examined. Two or three chapters on 
the biological and philosophical implications of the data are greatly needed. As I re- 
member Professor Romer’s lectures on comparative anatomy, he did simplify the 
terminology, stress the integration of systems, and dealt more with the significance of 
change. Let us hope that more of that material is included in the next edition. 

S. L. WASHBURN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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External Morphology of the Primate Brain. C. J. CONNOLLY. (xiii, 378 pp., 16 tables, 


343 illus., $10.00. Charles C Thomas, Springfield, Ill., 1950.) AR 

The present reviewer recommends Doctor Connolly’s book to the anthropologist / p 
requiring basic data on the physical characteristics of the brain. This is a work in the } 
tradition of the great classical monographs on the subject but not merely this. Although ) 
it would be a great service to present anew and in one place material that is accessible : 
in only a few libraries and that can only be studied by persuading libraries to open in N 
cases reserved for expensive folios, Connolly’s book is more than a redaction. The data the 
presented are original and obtained by a uniform method that enhances the value of cate; 
comparisons. The procedures and instruments that Connolly employed to obtain his Fun 
data are described and can be recommended to others who have not developed their Will 
own. Another point of practical value is that the specimens used are in the United New 
States National Museum and therefore available for further and independent study. Prec 
At this point it may be worth emphasizing the value of collections of this type. Space Gua 
and funds for such collections are hard to come by and museums find it difficult to de- by ] 
fend them against the understandable but still short-sighted demands of aggressive by $ 
commissioners who desire to emphasize the public appeal of exhibits. Most “‘brain col- Pert 
lections” turn out to be disappointing affairs. The only solution to this problem is the tion 
development of three or four significant regional collections around which research in for 
physical anthropology in the area can be developed. Epo 

Connolly’s presentation of the evidence for the value of endocranial casts as a means AF 
of arriving at information about the configurational patterns of the brain the crania Stev 


once contained and his own data relating to this subject will be appreciated by the Sun 
anthropologist interested in this problem. ( 
It is very difficult to obtain comparable data on brains throughout the primate Stro 
range and Connolly has gone a long way toward bridging the gaps in our existing knowl- neec 
edge. Evidently Connolly was unable to get exact information as to the precise age, he 5 
sex and body weight of some of his animal specimens. This lack will be keenly felt by of a 
those who have long awaited such data and again emphasizes the need for the deposi- of t 
tion of the pertinent data with collections like that at the National Museum. Connolly chai 
found the average brain weights for Negroes to be 1198 grams (males) 1127 (females), mai 
for whites 1264-1298 (males), 1226 (females) and 1310 for male Malays. With the ex- maj 
ception of the last named group these weights are low and there will probably be some time 
querulous comments on the implications of these data, despite Connolly’s caution that this 
body weight as well as stature needs to be considered before attempting to interpret trad 
such figures. Connolly finds the brains of females not only lighter and smaller than poli 
those of males of the corresponding race but also possessed of greater regularity of poir 
convolutional pattern. In females, moreover, “the frontal region is relatively higher, 
the top of the brain flatter. The temporal lobe is smaller in length and depth and is sign 
more inclined medially when viewed from the lateral side.” in p 
FRED A. METTLER asso 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS (Fo 
New York, N. Y. } 1.e., 
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A Reappraisal of Peruvian Archaeology. Assembled by WENDELL C. BENNETT. (ix, 128 
pp., 72 figures, 6 charts, $2.00. Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, 
Number 4, Supplement to American Antiquity, Volume XIII, Number 4, Part 2, 
Menasha, 1948.) 


This important volume is the result of a conference on Peruvian archeology held 
in New York City, July 17-19, 1947, under the joint auspices of The Viking Fund and 
the Institute of Andean Research. Bennett has arranged the papers in six major 
categories: Peru as a Whole—The Peruvian Co-tradition by Wendell C. Bennett, 
Functional Analysis of “Horizon Styles” in Peruvian Archaeology by Gordon R. 
Willey, A Summary of the Racial History of the Peruvian Area by Marshall T. 
Newman, On Basic Highland Culture by John H. Rowe; Time Span and Dating 
Preceramic Cultures in Chicama and Vira by Junius Bird, Towards Absolute Time: 
Guano Archaeology by George Kubler, On Absolute Dating and North Coast History 
by John H. Rowe; Northern Peru—Parifias-Chira Archaeology: a Preliminary Report 
by S. K. Lothrop, Stone Sculpture in the Callej6n de Huaylas by Richard Schaedel, 
Peruvian Stylistic Influences in Ecuador by Donald Collier; Southern Peru—The Posi- 
tion of Pucara in Titicaca Basin Archaeology by Alfred Kidder IT, A Revised Sequence 
for the South Titicaca Basin by Wendell C. Bennett; Developmental Classification 
Epochs and Refuse Stratigraphy in Peruvian Archaeology by Wm. Duncan Strong, 
A Functional-Developmental Classification of American High Cultures by Julian H. 
Steward, A Sequence of Cultural Development in Meso-America by Pedro Armillas; 
Summary—Summary and Interpretations by A. L. Kroeber. 

Of the foregoing papers those by Bennett (Peruvian Co-tradition), Willey, Bird, 
Strong, and Armillas appear to be the most significant. Bennett points out the 
need for a culture-time-space unit in archeological-historical interpretation, for which 
he proposes the term “area co-tradition.”’ This is “the over-all unit of culture history 
of an area within which the component cultures have been interrelated over a period 
of time.” Peru is selected as an illustration of an area co-tradition. A list of major 
characteristics for the Peruvian co-tradition that are found in each sub-area and each 
main time period is presented. These spatial and temporal subdivisions consist of five 
major geographical divisions with nine coastal regions and six highland basins, and six 
time periods with distinctive cultural features. Bennett sees three cultural trends in 
this co-tradition: 1) a slow period of initial growth and a rapid development of the co- 
tradition pattern; 2) technological complexity developed before patterns of social and 
political manipulation of man-hour units; and 3) the co-tradition had different focal 
points at different times. 

Willey’s presentation of “horizon styles” follows the thesis that “the functional 
significance of horizonal diffusion and integration of a complex of cultural ideas may, 
in part, be deduced from the structural types of culture with which these horizons are 
associated.” He sees Peruvian culture history in terms of three stages of development 
(Formative, Regional Classic, and Expansionistic), and five horizontal influences, 
i.e., “horizon styles” (Chavin, White-on-Red, Negative, Tiahuanaco, and Inca). 
Willey convincingly demonstrates his thesis with archeological documentation, and 
concludes that the first three “horizon styles” were peaceful diffusions, the Chavin 
being a diffusion of religious patterns and White-on-Red and the Negative being chiefly 


— 
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diffusions of techniques. The Tiahuanaco and Inca “horizon styles’ seem to have been 
accompanied by times of crisis and unrest characterized by militaristic motivations. 

The new data from Chicama and Vira reveal the presence of preceramic agricultural 
and pre-agricultural hunter cultures, the latter associated with extinct mammals. 
Bird’s excavations of Huaca Prieta at the mouth of Chicama valley yielded evidence 
of a preceramic fisher-farmer culture while other sites possessed stratigraphic sequences 
indicating a persistence of Huaca Prieta culture features in a Chavin horizon typified 
by Cupisnique wares. The fact that the plant complex at Huaca Prieta possessed no 
maize highlights the origin problem of New World agriculture. Certain affinities 
with the montafia of the East Andean slope and the tropical lowlands are brought to 
mind in this connection. The basic similarities of early plant cultivation in Meso- 
America, where manioc has been suggested as the early food plant in the Peten, and 
at Huaca Prieta leads one to consider seriously the possibilities of a lowland origin for 
American agriculture. 

After giving a historical résumé of culture sequence classification in Peru, Strong 
argues cogently against the retention of the Early-Middle-Late scheme of Uhle and 
others. He proposes instead a conceptual-epoch terminology based on the economic 
base, the artistic achievement, and the political and social organization inferable from 
archeological evidence. Strong offers the following epochs: Pre-agricultural, Develop- 
mental, Formative, Florescent, Fusion, Imperial, and Colonial. The importance of the 
excavation of refuse heaps and the recognition of stratigraphic sequences, especially 
in the Vira valley, for the culture epoch scheme is well demonstrated. 

In proposing a similar culture epoch scheme for Meso-America, Armillas has filled 
part of the need for basic terminology which Steward calls for in his treatment of 
American high cultures. The scheme bears a striking resemblance to those of Bennett, 
Willey, and Strong for Peru. Basic, Formative, Florescent, and Militaristic periods 
are posited for Meso-America. Armillas, in speaking of Meso-American-Peruvian com- 
parisons, warns that homotaxial stages need not be contemporaneous. Thus, he sug- 
gests a brake on equations of culture epochs in the two areas without more supporting 
evidence than is at hand. 

In his usual incisive fashion Kroeber has drawn together and compared the con- 
tributions in this volume, and has attempted to place them within a framework of 
American and world culture history. He points out the great importance of the neces- 
sity for a comparison of Meso-American and Peruvian culture epoch schemes, and of 
these with China and Egypt in a development of a philosophy of history. 

For those interested in Peruvian culture history, as well as those concerned with 
American culture history and its relationship to the development of culture through- 
out the world, this collection of papers is especially significant. Here, in a statement of 
cultural growth of the Peruvian area in terms of major cultural trends and foci, is 
the result of the combined efforts of many scholars. The implications of this work for 
a general theory of culture growth cannot be fully ascertained, but it would appear 
that the designation of culture epochs for the New World provides a nearly independent 
check on what is known of the Old World. 

ARDEN R. KING 

MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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The George C. Davis Site, Cherokee County, Texas. H. Perry NEWELL and ALex D. 
KRIEGER. With an appendix, ‘Maize from the Davis Site: Its Nature and Interpre- 
tation” by VoLNEy H. Jongs. (xv, 253 pages, 66 figures, 20 tables, $3.50. Memoirs 
of the Society for American Archaeology, Number 5. Menasha, 1949.) 


This publication is a major contribution. The field work, the initial analysis of the 
artifacts, and “‘Part I, Description of the Site, Excavations, and Buildings’ were the 
product of the late H. Perry Newell. “Part II, Analysis and Interpretation,” as well as 
editing and preparation of Newell’s chapter, selection and arrangement of the illustra- 
tions of the artifacts, and the task of seeing the report through to its final publication, 
is the contribution of Alex D. Krieger. The field work was done under the W.P.A. pro- 
gram and extended over some 18 months from 1939 to 1941. The analysis and research 
on the materials and the writing of the report occupied the time of various laboratory 
workers for a longer period of time. The finished product fully justifies this expenditure 
and is one of the outstanding interpretations of a prehistoric Indian site. 

The Davis Site is located in the Neches Valley in northeastern Texas. Portions of 
the village and of a mound used as a substructure were excavated. The prehistoric 
occupation of the site as interpreted by the authors is divided into three sequent phases 
and a later transient surface occupation. The three phases are conceived as belonging 
in the Alto Focus, the earliest of the recognized ‘“‘Caddoan” archeological units. 

Phase 1 is defined as the initial occupation and includes some 26 circular and oval 
houses with diameters of 20 to 50 feet. Some of the houses had a large central posthole; 
large houses had quite a few inner posts; central circular fire basins and sub-floor cache 
pits were in 9 houses. The pottery complex is very well developed both in range of 
decorative styles, designs, shapes and workmanship. Other clay artifacts include ring 
shaped earspools, long stemmed cylindrical bowl pipes, and a possible figurine frag- 
ment. There are a few chipped stone artifacts including 30 dart (?) points and 6 arrow 
points. An additional construction feature was a group of four small rounded earth 
mounds over which additional earth was heaped in “Phase 2” to build the first flat 
topped mound. Sand tempered or sandy paste pottery (9.7 percent) in this phase is 
regarded as evidence of trade. 

The outstanding feature of Phase 2 is the construction of the primary flat topped 
mound which bore the 4 important buildings of the community on its surface. There 
were 4 other structures in the village. One of the mound top house patterns was cir 
cular, one in the village was a ‘‘maze-chamber,”’ but the other houses are more or less 
square or rectangular. In general most of the artifact traits and ceramic remains al 
ready present in Phase 1 are continued into Phase 2 with changes in the relative pro- 
portions. Some of the new acquisitions are minor shifts in pottery designs, vessel 
features, pottery suggestive of Marksville Stamped and Incised, and sherds which are 
possibly Spiro Fine Engraved. 

Phase 3 is defined by the construction of the secondary mound, but there are no 
house structures assigned to this phase, either on the mound top or in the village. 
The various ceramic trends observed in Phase 2 are continued and there are no sig 
nificant new innovations. 

Following Phase 3 by an unknown, but probably significant, period of time is a 
shallow mantle of debris found only in the plow zone around the mound. This can con- 
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fidentially be attributed to the Frankston Focus, now assigned a time span between 
A.D. 1400-1600, and probably represents the ancestral culture of the historic Hasinai 
tribes. 

In Phase 1, Krieger has grouped projectile point types that are regarded as closely 
related to Eastern Archaic forms, stone bowls, nut stones, grooved clay lumps and 
sand tempered pottery. This material might have been considered by other students as 
a hypothetical “first occupation,” in the late phases of which, specific Marksville period 


sherds were incorporated. These ‘first occupation” remains were then incorporated 
into the debris of the occupation of the true Alto Focus, which might actually have 
begun with the builders of the first house structures, the carriers of corn and the 
makers of the complex engraved, incised and punctated pottery of Krieger’s Phase 1. 
Such an assumed “second occupation” not only would have had this complex, but 
would have built the first 4 low mounds and subsequently covered them to form the 
flat topped substructure for their important buildings. This interpretation would also 
remove the anomalous situation of having 26 houses out of 34 assigned to Krieger’s 
Phase 1, and 8 houses (including 4 on top of the mound) to Phase 2, and none to Phase 
3. It would be more reasonable to assign the majority of the house occupations to the 
period when most of the pottery was being made and incorporated in the mound. 
Krieger’s interpretation of the material and its connections to Meso-America and the 
Southeast have forced him to require a considerable period of time for the builders of 
the houses, the corn cultivators and the clay-tempered pottery fabricators. Newell, 
however, interpreted the site, and the mound particularly, as having been built in a 
relatively short period of time. I think Newell was right. 

The internal evidence of the ceramic material from Davis does not suggest any con- 
siderable span for the occupation. The close relationship of certain of Krieger’s types, 
such as Crockett Curvilinear Incised and Pennington Punctated to Troyville-Coles 
Creek and Weeden Island, leave little doubt that the major Davis time period begins 
toward the close of Troyville, as it is fairly apparent that this design moved west from 
the Florida Coast through Louisiana into Texas. It is best interpreted as a Coles Creek 
period site that lasted into Plaquemine. Krieger’s comparisons of Davis constructional 
and village occupation with listed Adena traits are not diagnostic of a connection with 
Adena, and his persistence in regarding Gahagan characteristics as Hopewellian or re- 
lated to “Florida Hopewell” is unfortunate. Many of the suggested ceramic connec- 
tions between Hopewell pottery and ‘resident’? Davis pottery cannot be verified by 
other “competent” students. There are resemblances of Davis pottery not only to 
features of the Formative period in Meso-America, and Miraflores in Guatamala, but 
also to pottery on a much later level in Middle America. That there are connections 
to the south on any level is of great importance. 

In his conclusion, Krieger has advanced three alternative interpretations of the 
origins of the Alto Focus at Davis. Of these, he prefers the third, which assigns the 
site to a period contemporary with Adena-Tchefuncte and Hopewellian in the Eastern 
United States and the Formative in Mexico. His second alternative, that Davis equates 
with Coles Creek in the lower Mississippi Valley and Old Village at Cahokia, and with 
a post Teotihuacan but pre-Aztec period in Mexico, is the one I prefer. His first ex- 
planation, a red herring, that corn is the only diffused trait from the south and that the 
other traits are of Southeastern development, is the least likely of all. 
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This report contains many contributions and many suggested correlations and in- 
terpretations which will be modified in the future by Krieger and his coworkers. He 
has presented a large amount of data with great competence. It is a volume of basic 
data which will take time to digest. His task of interpretation was difficult largely be- 
cause of the absence of comparable comprehensive reports from most of the Southeast. 
A third contributor to the report, Volney H. Jones, has provided an Appendix on 
the corn. In this excellent summary, Jones provides an interpretation of the sequence 
and association of corn types north of Mexico. The Davis corn is placed in the Eastern 
Complex, whose nearest known southern relatives are in the highlands of Guatamala 
and Chiapas. This discovery was of some interest to Krieger, who had already postu 
lated a Davis cultural connection to Miraflores. 
JAMmEs B. GRIFFIN 
MvusEUM OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Excavations at Snaketown IV, Reviews and Conclusions. HAROLD STIRLING GLADWIN 
(vii, 267 pp., 15 plates, 59 figures. Medallion Papers XX XVIII, Gila Pueblo, Globe, 
Arizona, 1948.) 


“Snaketown IV” suggests a number of rather drastic revisions in Southwestern 
prehistory. The original Snaketown volume (Gladwin, Haury, Sayles, and Gladwin 
1937) divided the occupation of the site into three periods made up of seven phases. 


PERIOD PHASE 
Sedentary Sacaton 
Santa Cruz 
Colonial Gila Butte 
Snaketown 
Pioneer Sweetwater 
Estrella 
Vahki 

Mr. Gladwin’s first revision (Snaketown III, 1942) reduced the estimated time 
span for the individual phases from 200 to 50 years in an attempt to bring the Hohokam 
into line with his new concept of the Southwestern time scale. 

His present work is even more drastic. Both the Hohokam and the Mogollon se 
quences are compressed into the period after A.D. 650; the Mogollon is generalized into 
four sequent stages; the Gila Butte Phase is dropped entirely from Hohokam; and the 
Pioneer Period materials are interpreted as a local manifestation of Mogollon which 
was contemporary with the Colonial and Sedentary Periods. Having wiped out the 
developmental Hohokam, Gladwin now imports the full-blown complex from Mexico, 
and joins Dr. Phuddy Duddy in the search for culture origins under lava flows. 

The new dating is based on the Gladwin dendrochronology. Broader categories 
for Mogollon is an excellent idea. Unfortunately, this set is based on pottery and house 
types that are not necessarily contemporary, and no other traits are considered. 
Hohokam is modified on the basis of a reinterpretation of the Snaketown stratigraphy. 
This reinterpretation is so fundamental to the entire thesis that it deserves most of 
the space allotted for this review. 
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Haury’s original sherd counts from the stratigraphic trenches in Mound 29 showed 
that a number of sections contained decorated sherds of more than one type. Gladwin 
bases his new analysis on this fact, assuming that, ‘All six Hohokam types were asso- 


ciated . . . in one half cubic meter of rubbish and consequently each posseses the same 
correlative value as any other type of intrusive pottery ... ” (p. 35). This method in- 
A E G 1 K M Q Y 


7 
MIXED 
PIONEER 
Trench I 
Sacaton S'ta Cruz Gila Butte Pioneer 
NO EF NO EF NO EF NO EF 
SACATON BLOCK 24,771 16,2420 - 8135.1 611 650.4 129 483.5 
SANTA CRUZ BLOCK 15 8135.1 01,36) 3,743.4 244 299.3 99 222.5 
MIXED LEVEL 37 10066 1,048 504.2 136 403 360 # 30.0 
PIONEER BLOCK O 100.6 4 50.4 3 4.0 151 3.0 
A Cc E G I K M 0 Q s 
S'TA CRUZ | 
3 
GILA BUTTE 5 
7 7 
9 9 
Trench IL 
Sacaton S'ta Cruz Gila Butte Pioneer 
NO EF NO EF NO EF NO EF 
SANTA CRUZ BLOCK 2,089 448.9 366 1943.8 233 295.3 
GILA BUTTE BLOCK 326 18125 10,379 7848.1 148 11923 
PIONEER BLOCK 110 6263.5 188 11411 1,661 1734 


Fic. 1. Actual vs expected frequencies for decorated Sacaton, Santa Cruz, Gila Butte and 
Pioneer (Vahki, Estrella, Sweetwater, and Snaketown) sherds, Trenches I & II, Mound 29, 
Snaketown. 


trinsically presupposes the same scatter for 6 sherds of Black Mesa Black-on-white as 
for 24,823 sherds of Sacaton Red-on-buff. 

In addition to this objection, and to the irritating discrepancies between the tabular 
and graphic presentations of the sherd counts, there are a number of dubious points 
about the new analysis: 


1. There was no sealed stratigraphy in the mound. Pits in Trench I were considered sealed, 
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but were actually under the floor of a Santa Cruz house and the Sacaton mound, hence at or near 
ground surface until Sacaton times. 

2. Actual numbers of sherds were not considered, although many associations consisted of 
two or three Pioneer sherds with several hundred Santa Cruz or Sacaton. 

3. No account was taken of the thousands of plainware sherds from the tests. 

4. It was tacitly assumed that every phase had a proportionately equal representation, 
although the material Gladwin used represents only part of one of the sixty mounds at the site. 

5. Associations in other mounds, in cremation offerings, on house floors, etc. were not con- 
sidered. 

6. In Trench II, there were 21 contiguous sections in which Gila Butte Red-on-buff, the 
diagnostic for the Gila Butte Phase, made up 95.6% of the 10,853 decorated sherds. This concen 
tration is hard to reconcile with the suggestion that the type was a hybrid made throughout most 
of the occupation of the site. 


These objections raise some doubts as to the validity of the conclusions which Mr. 
Gladwin has drawn. It is also possible to check the statistical significance of the asso- 
ciation of Pioneer sherds with later types. The formula which I have used is standard 
in any test of association. 


AXB 
N 


\—total sherds of any particular type in the trench. B—total sherds of all types in any 
particular block. N—total sherds of all types from the trench. EF—expected frequency for type 
A in block B if the association is random.) 


If EF exceeds type A in block B, the association is lower than can be expected by 
chance, and a negative correlation is indicated. Conversely, a positive correlation is 
indicated when A exceeds EF. Thus, in the Sacaton block in Trench I (Fig. 1, top), 
the only positive association is for Sacaton Red-on-buff which exceeds the expected 
frequency by more than 8,500 sherds. Conversely, in the Pioneer block, only the dec- 
orated sherds assigned to the Pioneer Period phases exceed the expected frequency. 

I applied this test to individual sections, to each level in each trench, and to the 
phase “blocks” shown in Fig. 1. In each case the results were almost identical. In 
Trench I (Fig. 1, top) there is a concentration of Pioneer sherds underlying a mixed 
level which represents the old ground surface at the base of the Santa Cruz-Sacaton 
mound. In Trench II (Fig. 1, bottom) Santa Cruz trash overlies Gila Butte which is 
above Pioneer. In Trench III there was a single level of mixed trash overlying Pioneer 
levels. These mutually exclusive distributions of positive associations are almost 
certain evidence that the pottery types involved were not contemporary. This is further 
supported by the fact that plainware drops from over 90% of the total sherds in the 
Pioneer blocks to 60% or less in the later blocks. 

The evidence in Fig. 1 provides a complete statistical validation for the original 
sequence of the Snaketown phases. In view of this, the presence of occasional Pioneer 
sherds in concentrations of later types cannot be an adequate basis for the high-level 
reinterpretations that Gladwin has made. 


However, he has done two things for which he deserves every credit. He has 
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demonstrated the great importance of publishing critical sherd counts. He has also 
pointed up the comparatively weak documentation for the entire Pioneer Period. 
The next step would certainly seem to be more excavation. 
DONALD J. LEHMER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Cochise and Mogollon Sites, Pine Lawn Valley, Western New Mexico. PAvL S. MARTIN, 
Joun B. RINALDO, and Ernst ANTEVs. (232 pp., 78 figs., 8 tables, $3.00. Fieldiana: 
Anthropology, Vol. 38, No. 1, Chicago, 1949.) 


Paul Martin and his museum associates in Southwestern archeology are compiling 
something of a record for sustained research and prompt publication. The current 
report is their sixth and the third they have published since shifting from the San Juan 
to the Upper Gila drainage. It presents the results of an archeological survey of the 
Reserve area and of excavations at one Cochise and four Mogollon sites. Like the pre- 
vious reports, it is distinguished by careful field work; a thorough presentation of the 
data, with excellent use of photographic techniques; and a conceptual approach in 
which fact and inference are sharply distinguished. 

The Cochise site, Wet Leggett, was the principal discovery of the survey. By ex- 
tending the range of Cochise culture into the mountainous heart of Mogollon territory, 
this site substantiates the existence of a Cochise-Mogollon succession. It is attributed 
to the Chiricahua phase, and Antevs correlates it mainly with a period of arroyo-filling 
between 2500 and 1500 B.c., which is a more recent date than he had previously 
assigned to the stage. 

The other excavated sites represent the Pine Lawn, Three Circle, and Reserve 
phases of Mogollon culture. As a means of correlating these sites with the ones pre- 
viously excavated, the authors have adopted J. A. Ford’s technique of ceramic seria- 
tion, which thus returns home since Ford had derived it from Kroeber’s, Nelson’s, 
and Spier’s work in the Southwest.! Instead of being applied here to surface collections, 
it is used to arrange the excavated pit houses in chronological order, the principal result 
being a distinction of three successive groups of houses within the Pine Lawn phase. 
One wonders whether it would have served any usefui purpose also to apply the tech- 
nique to the sherds collected during the surface survey—whether, for example, popu- 
lation movements could have been distinguished as Spier* did in his survey of the Zuni 
area. 

IRVING RousE 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


1 James A. Ford, ‘“‘A Chronological Method Applicable to the Southeast,” American An- 
tiguity, vol. 3, pp. 260-4, Menasha, 1938; “‘Cultural Dating of Prehistoric Sites in Vira Valley, 


Peru,” Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. 43, pt. 1, pp 
29-88, New York, 1949. 

? Leslie Spier, ““Notes on Some Little Colorado Ruins,” Anthropological Papers of the Ameri 
can Museum of Natural History, vol. 18, pt. 4, New York, 1918. 
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OTHER 


Male and Female: A Study of the Sexes in a Changing World. MARGARET MEAD. (xi, 477 
pp., $5.00. William Morrow, New York, 1949.) 


In this volume Dr. Mead has resumed and greatly expanded the theme of her earlier 
study on Sex and Temperament. The ethnographical material is now much richer, 
being derived from seven Pacific communities and, to a good third, from modern 
America. A brilliant discussion on “How the Anthropologist writes” sets the stage for 
the analysis proper. And here the search for causal connections is added to the mere 
juxtaposition of the contrasted ways in which different societies “phrase” the relation- 
ship of the sexes. To some extent, too, Dr. Mead now admits more fully the weight of 
physiological factors, which appear to lead to a divergent orientation, upon “acting” 
and “doing” in the male and, in the female, upon simply “being” and fulfilling herself 
in maternity. As this is the fixed point in all cultural solutions of the problem of sex, 
so it is also the fixed measure of the “price’’ societies have to pay whenever they ignore 
or misconstrue this inherent dichotomy. . 

The crucial set of causes, however, lies in the earliest relationship of mother and 
child. This may be of three kinds—symmetrical, when the mother treats the infant as 
another individuality similar to herself; complementary, when the mother responds to 
the helplessness in the child; and reciprocal, when the mother gives and the child is 
understood to give in return, as though they were exchanging some commodity 
pp. 64-65). The varying attention paid either to the child’s mouth or genitals, to its 
gastro-intestinal tract or whole body, and the emphasis, now on grasping and demand- 
ing, and now on passive receptivity, further mold the growing personality. So does the 
attitude of the father, who may see in the infant a creature to be protected, a playmate, 
or a future rival. Since the character of the parents, which so deeply impinges upon 
the child, is in the last resort the end-result of their own infantile experiences, the de- 
mands and gratifications stimulated in infancy will tend to reproduce a particular per- 
sonality, or rather the twin personalities of the sexes. And these in turn account in 
great measure for the make-up of the given culture 

Just how great is this measure, is a question we are not apparently encouraged to 
ask. Indeed a great deal in Dr. Mead’s evidence requires to be taken on trust, based as 
it is on nothing more solid than private impressions and unverifiable intuitions as to 
what things mean, “really” or symbolically. I may be obtuse, but I simply cannot see 
how Dr. Mead knows that “when small children put their fingers in their mouths ex- 
ploringly, the emphasis seems to be on the sensation on the surface of the finger rather 
than upon the sensations from the lips” (p. 73), or that anything is proved by saying 
that a small boy who trips and then touches his penis does so “as if assuring himself 
that it is still there” (p. 85). Nor can I make anything of the elliptic statements in which 
Dr. Mead couches many of her conclusions, to wit—“‘Mouths are not a way of being 


with some one but rather a way of meeting an impersonal environment” (p. 272). 
However, Dr. Mead also advances certain precise and important hypotheses—e.g., 
that the prohibition of incest represents a social mechanism protecting the sexually 
immature (p. 198), and the belief in female witches, a rejection of the woman who 
denies child-bearing (p. 233). The final chapters on America seem to me the most con- 
vincing. Significantly, I think, they make little use of the ammunition carefully pre- 
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pared in the earlier part of the book. Thus, while in Samoa, Manus, Arapesh, and 
the other cultures treated almost every feature seems to spring from infantile experi- 
ences, American society reveals quite other determinants, such as the effects of im- 
migration, of social mobility and the creed of success, and of the great equalizers, 
film and advertisement. Surely there is a moral in this. I would read it thus—That 
greater caution is necessary, even in “primitive” cultures, when crediting ‘womb 
envying patterns” and what not with an all-powerful efficacy. 
S. F. NADEL 
UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
ENGLAND 


Confucius, the Man and the Myth. H. G. Creer. (xi, 363 pp., $5.00. John Day Co., 
New York, 1949.) 


The main purpose of the book is explained by the author in his preface. Confucian 
philosophy and ideas have been of great importance not only to China but also to the 
development of some of the most basic social and political conceptions of the modern 
West. Yet the Confucius in the accounts of his life so far has been depicted as a “man 
of little personal force, whose actions often failed signally to embody the ideals he 
preached to others.” The author, feeling that something must be wrong, proceeded 
on the hypothesis that “tradition does not accurately portray the Confucius who lived.” 
He has done a very thorough job of it. He shows that as a man, Confucius had a pleas- 
ant personality; as a teacher, he was well rounded; as a scholar, his aim was practical; 
as a philosopher, he was revolutionary; as a reformer, he was fully aware of the con 
temporary social pathology in which he lived and worked. 

This work is a first rate piece of research in the Chinese classics and an excellent 
anthropological study as well. For in seeking answers to many of the basic questions 
about the life and work of the great sage, Creel has not only tackled the Confucian 
texts, he has also examined the utterances and actions of Confucius in the light of the 
social, economic and political climate of the time. For example, many modern scholars 
have criticized Confucius for his idea of government by gentlemen, and that he “‘never 
conceived of any way in which the mass of the people could control the government.” 
Yet by realizing that the “idea of voting seems to have been unknown in ancient 
China” and that rejection of universal suffrage was thought to be justifiable when the 
1791 French constitution was propounded, on the ground that the proletariat was il- 
literate and without training and experience, one will almost be compelled to agree 
with the author that “it is not remarkable that Confucious did not propose that the 
government of China be turned over to the peasantry of 500 B.c.” (p. 165). 

This book, though centered around Confucius, thus does not only tell us about 
Confucius. It is a comprehensive treatise on some of the most important aspects of 
the development of the Feudal Period of Chinese history in particular, and of Chinese 
society in general. For in the latter part of the book the author has shown the wider 
influences of Confucius; how the Confucian myth developed; and how Confucianism 
was related to Western democracy and the Chinese revolution of 1911 under Dr. 
Sun Yat-Sen. 

Not every student of Chinese history will entirely agree with Dr. Creel’s last con- 


clusion, namely that Confucian thought was to a considerable degree behind the 
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Chinese revolution of 1911. That Dr. Sun openly included much Confucian thought 
in his speeches and writings is not to be denied. But he might have done so merely as 
a procedure of impressing the people whom he wanted to arouse. All reformers in 
Chinese history used some ancient sages or kings as an indispensable front to make 
their proposals acceptable. During the first part of the 20th Century the prestige of 
Confucius, among the Chinese, though shaken, was still great. However this is a minor 
point compared with the total content and significance of the book for which Dr. Creel 
should be heartily congratulated. 
FRANCIs L. K. Hst 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


1 Short History of Chinese Art. HUGO MUNSTERBERG (xiv, 227 pp., 50 pls, $5.00. 
Philosophical Library, New York; Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, 
1949.) 


Dr. Munsterberg’s short history of Chinese art fulfills the promise implied in its 
title only on the score of brevity and conciseness. In dealing with the art itself, it too 
often glibly advances half-truths and false inferences. Apparently the author lacked 
the supplementary background and experience to carry it off. 

Ihe basic flaws in the author’s presentation seem especially apparent in dealing 
ith the transitional period covering the late Chou, Ch’in and Han dynasties, which 
e boldly characterizes as non-magical and materialistic. Actually the full tide of 


magical beliefs and metaphysical speculation permeated Chinese thought just at the 


time when he claims it ended. Starting with this historical misconception, he ration- 
alyzes about the art of the period to make it fit his views. Thus he says that the use 
of bronze mirrors in the late Chou clearly reflects the change from the primarily ritual 
society to one that was worldly and materialistic, with the implication that they were 
made primarily for the toilette of court ladies. This completely ignores the fact that, 
until recent times, the ritual use of Chinese mirrors was far more important than their 
“practical” uses 

The historical interpretation, often weak, again breaks down badly in the account 
of the Ming period. We read here of the glory and splendor of this dynasty, when 
actually it was a time of rather pathetic, antiquarian attempts to recall the half 
forgotten traditions of the Han and T’ang, that never succeeded in attaining more 
than a faded travesty of those earlier periods of true greatness. Only in the minor arts 
of porcelain and cloisonneé (not cited here) did it make any real contributions 

The author’s explanations of Chinese symbols seem weak and superficial through 
out. In the chapters of the prehistoric and early historic periods he relies heavily on 
the generally derided sexual rationalizations of Phyllis Ackerman. He tries to carry 
some of the neolithic symbols on pottery down into the bronze age. But it is difficult 
to find any later derivatives from the very abstract designs on the Kansu mortuary 
jars, except perhaps for a general tendency toward quadrilateral symmetry. 

Che lack of experience with basic techniques is especially apparent in the section 
devoted to T’ang architecture, where we find a strange statement about adding columns 
on the outside of a building to make a kind of portico or veranda. According to the 
fundamental principle of Chinese construction, given a basic structure consisting of a 
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roof with supporting columns, the walls could always be moved back to the second 
row of columns, leaving the outer row exposed, but new columns would not be added 
to the outside. 

The sections on painting are written with skill and understanding, and they seem 
to be factually correct. The portions on sculpture are for the most part similarly well- 
handled; but the remark that Taoist images are not very common indicates a profound 
ignorance of Chinese sculpture as it is found in China, and his dismissal of these 
images as derivative and inferior gravely slights a major development in indigenous 
Chinese sculpture. 

Occasional shrewd insights and some passages of brilliant synthesis make this little 
book rewarding for a specialist who can recognize the many errors and sidestep them; 
but it seems definitely unsuitable for uncritical amateurs and students, who would be 
apt to gain from it some serious misconceptions. 

SCHUYLER CAMMANN 
UNIVERSITY MusEuM 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Elements of Genetics. C. D. DARLINGTON and K. MATHER. (446 pp., 88 figures, 
31 tables glossary, $3.75. The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 1949.) 


This work presents a welcome discussion of the whole field of genetics and related 
topics. Because of its condensation of a large amount of information it will prove of 
interest more especially to those anthropologists and others who either have some 
familiarity with the basic concepts and terminology of botany and other biological 
sciences or have the patience to consult other works. The work is stimulating; but it 
is not an “Elements” in the sense of being an introduction to genetics suitable for the 
student of anthropology who desires a background knowledge of genetic theory. The 
book is divided into three main parts titled “‘Individuals,”’ “‘Cells,” and “Populations,” 
which deal with the three levels of genetical investigation—Mendelian principles, 
cytogenetics and the breeding population respectively. The succinct yet scholarly re- 
views of these major divisions of the science are supplemented with numerous charts 
and tables. Each chapter is provided with a bibliography, and there is an additional 
six-page bibliography of genetical books in the English language. A valuable glossary 
of genetic terms occupies over ten per cent of the book (52 pages), and in each case 
the date and person who first used the term in approximately its present sense is given. 

It is obviously not possible in one volume to describe in detail the relevance of ge- 
netics to all the disciplines—not least the social sciences—which are affected by its 
findings. In fact, the authors apparently prefer to call attention to the unifying princi 
ples which they see in genetics, biology, and the whole of science rather than to present 
all the ramifications of their subject in detail or to defend each of the numerous sug- 
gestive ideas presented. Indeed, they state, “... There stretches a complete range, 
in a gentle gradient or incline, from the old theories of Chapter 1, which are called 
Laws of Nature, to the new theories of Chapter 16, which are called Dangerous 
Speculations.” 

Chapter 16, alas, is the space allotted to anthropology! When the subject is Man and 
Mankind, neither the text nor the bibliography go far toward documenting the asser- 
tions made. After listing four special aspects of human genetics (twin studies, blood 
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group studies, cancer research and the investigation of the inheritance of mental traits), 
the authors undertake a brief analysis of race theory. They aver that inbreeding sud 
denly following outbreeding sometimes is hazardous in its immediate effects. In this 
reviewer’s opinion neither of the two examples cited (Tristan da Cunha and Pitcairn 
Island) provide evidence of genetic degeneracy influencing survival adversely. Never- 
theless, the suggestion of the value of balance between inbreeding (for fitness of the 
individual) and outbreeding (for flexibility of the stock) deserves consideration. 

On many matters the authors prefer to give the most plausible theory, as they see 
it, rather than to elaborate fully on all possible alternatives. Supporting evidence is not 
cited for many of the examples. For instance, it is merely asserted that the Hindu in- 
breeding system shows its effect in reducing the flexibility and initiative of the peoples 
concerned and of their culture. Several instances of historical episodes which are 
associated by the authors with occurrences in the breeding patterns could, perhaps, 
alternatively be explained in cultural terms without departing from the scientific 
standard of determinancy which the authors so vigorously defend. As an example of 
the genetic basis of culture, the authors cite the distribution of the fricative dental 
th) in Europe. Like blood group frequencies, it cuts across boundaries based on words 
or arrangement of words (much as blood group isogenes cut across those based on skin 
color and skull shape). The authors rightly infer that this suggests an early trait re- 
sistant to change, but their suggestion that it is therefore genetic, is not altogether 
convincing. Would it not be more reasonable first to test the assumption of different 
hereditary speech capacities in man? 

The authors, both men with long experience in the study of genetics and authors 
of significant contributions to it, have modestly anticipated such questions as have here 
been raised. ‘“‘The reader,” they say, ‘‘will don his doubting glasses at the point he 
feels proper.”” The wearing of those glasses should not prevent one from seeing con 
siderable merit in this work. 

GABRIEL WARD LASKER 

WAYNE UNIVERSITY 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The Origins and History of Religions. Joun Murpny. (vii, 454 pp. 25 s. Manchester University 
Press, Manchester, 1949.) 


This is professedly a survey of the principal religions of mankind, and an interpretation of 
the stages through which the religions of primitive man have gone. Some of the incidental ‘‘in- 
formation” about prehistoric or contemporary primitive man is a bit suprising; for example, that 
Dubois made his finds in Java in 1887, that Peking Man comes from Mongolia (23), and that 
“recent experiments have shown that the bony case [of the skull] responds in a striking manner 
to the pressure upon it of the delicate soft matter of the brain . . . Thus with regard to the Negro, 
in respect of the thickness of the bones of the skull and the early closing of the sutures, it is 
possible that the growth of the brain in response to education and culture may set in operation 
the process just mentioned, so that there is corrosion of the thick bones of the braincase, and a 
cranium nearer to the higher human types in capacity, with a brain and mind of higher average 
quality than at present may be developed” (37). It is a bit surprising, too, to find Sargon of Akkad 
ruling in 3800 B.c., and “Ishtar . . . mentioned very early in the Mesopotamian literature—as 
early as 3500 B.c.”’ (169). The author appears to be on more familiar ground in some of the early 
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historic cultures than in the realm of the prehistoric and the nonliterate. There are chapters de 
voted to the religions of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Rome, India, China, and Japan, 
and an account of Mohammedanism and of Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, the last mentioned based 
on Drower. Most space is given to India and China. The approach is in large part historical, with 
an analysis of the main features of ihe respective faiths. The treatment is in general somewhat 
discursive. (Witson D. WALLIS) 


The Indians of the Southwest. A Century of Development under the United States. Eynwarp E. DALe. 
(xvi, 283 pp., $4.00. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1949.) 


In this volume a noted historian of the Southwest has amassed a wealth of information, 
invaluable to the student of Indians and Indian history. He covers the hundred years from 1846, 
when a young United States government found itself charged with the fate of scores of unknown 
tribes in former Mexican territory, to the present. Much of this period was characterized by chang 
ing policies, small appropriations, and officials of varying ideals who succeeded one another in 
kaleidescopic confusion. Thanks are due Dale, who spent years in digging out the facts and now 
sets forth the names of agents and special commissioners with their dates of service, acts of Con 
gress, executive decrees and letters outlining Indian Service policy, all in historical sequence and 
with full documentation. Excellent pictures, many by Milton Snow, highlight the descriptions. The 
account ends with the descriptions of all the Indian groups concerned, as seen in 1947. Mr. Dale 
recognizes decided improvement and for the future he urges more and more education. An 
anthropologist no doubt would qualify and elaborate this simple prescription, but he must be 
grateful for the solid facts on which his social theories will lean. (RUTH UNDERHILL) 


Indian Summer. DouGtas LEECHMAN. (x, 182 pp., illus., $2.75. The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1949 


This small and attractive volume is a companion to the author’s Eskimo Summer published 
some years ago. As Leechman says in his introduction, it contains “sketches of Indians I have 
known, and of tales they have told me.” The personal note is also maintained through the easy- 
flowing literary style. The biographical bits contain ethnological comment and, although the 
stories are introduced by paragraphs of explanation to make them intelligible to the general 
reader, the specialist will easily recognize the point at which the true tale begins. Sketches 
include Plains Cree and Athabascans of interior Alaska and British Columbia and Indians from 
Rogue River, Oregon, and Port Madison on Puget Sound; one tale each is given for Eskimo, 
Quinault and Nootka; but the best material in both categories comes from Old Crow in the 
northern Yukon country. (MARIAN W. Smirn) 


A spectos da Aculturagao dos Japoneses no Estado de Sdo Paulo. Emitio WitteMs. (115 pp., 7 tables. 
Universidade de Sio Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim LXXXII, 
Antropologia No. 3, Sao Paulo, 1948.) 


This is a study of the acculturation of Japanese immigrants and their descendants living 
in the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil. The data were gathered by means of a questionnaire which 
was sent to the teachers in public primary schools of Sao Paulo in which at least 20% of the stu 
dents enrolled were of Japanese background. In addition, the teachers were asked to write descrip 
tions of both the material and nonmaterial culture uf the “‘Japanese”’ in the area in which they 
lived. Some of these very interesting ethnographic accounts are presented in Willem’s book along 
with his comments. Data on spatial mobility and changes in religion and language are presented 
in tabular form in both Portuguese and English and are very ably discussed by the author. There 
is a short summary of the whole paper in English. The results of this study, although not con- 
clusive, are important and bring up some interesting problems for future research. The paper is 
one which any student of acculturation, ethnic relations, or Brazilian culture will appreciate. 
Watson) 
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Jews in Transition. ALBERT I. Gorpon. (xviii, 331 pp., $4.00. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1949.) 


This book is a study of the changes that have occurred in the beliefs, practices, and institu 
tions of the European Jews who took up residence in Minneapolis. The material for the study was 
gathered over a period of sixteen years during which time the author served as a rabbi in one of 
the synagogues of Minneapolis. As a settled member of the community he was able to work as a 
participant-observer over a much longer period of time than is usually available for such a study. 

Information was secured from individuals and groups, from newspaper reports, local histories, 
and official records of the city and of Jewish organizations. In some cases it was possible to have 
interviews with individuals who represented several generations of the same family. 

This book is well written, readable, and useful. It is particularly valuable in giving a picture 
of Jewish beliefs and practices as they are modified and changed in the settling of a modern Ameri 
can community. The study should be of interest to many general readers, and it should be a useful 
reference for courses on the modern community, minority problems, and culture change. (INA 
CoRINNE Brown) 


City Region and Regionalism: A Geographical Contribution io Human Ecology. Ropert E. Dicxtn- 
son. (327 pp., 75 maps, $4.75. Oxford University Press, 1947 


This book makes an important contribution to the understanding of social organization. It is 
a systematic treatment of the system of relationships between people in a nodal center, whether 
city or settlement, and people in tributary areas, including suburbs, hamlets, and all other satellite 
communities. The author, an English geographer, synthesizes the relevant studies of sociologists, 
geographers, economists, historians, anthropologists, and planners—studies scattered throughout 
the literature in England, the Continent, and the United States of America. With such extensive 
coverage, it is a real credit to the author that his eclecticism produces a genuine integration. 

For anthropologists, this book is valuable. Conceptually it makes explicit this regional system, 
and factually it summarizes most of the important pertinent field studies. For social anthropolo 
gists the concept of this social system is basic in the study of social organization. For example, the 
areal extent of people’s contacts provides additional bases for defining class groupings. Class groups 
whose members restrict their contacts within their home satellite communities are to be distin 
guished from superficially equivalent class groups in a main regional center whose members fre 
quently extend their contacts throughout a metropolitan area. For applied anthropologists in- 
volved in regional programs, a precise knowledge of the relation between centers and satellite 
communities is of course crucial as regards the location of new industries, housing units, educa 
tional facilities, and all newly organized activities. As the author says, “This book . . . is concerned 
with . . . the spatial structure of society upon which planning must be based and it insists that 
knowledge of the anatomy of society must precede the treatment of its defects.” (F. L. W. Ricu 
ARDSON, JR.) 


Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China. CHEN HAN-SENG. (vi, 156 pp., $2.00. Mimeo- 
graphed, International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New York, 1949.) 


Two non-Chinese ethnic groups are described in this study: the Pai Yi of southern Yiinnan, 
a comparatively small branch of the Yi-speaking peoples of South China, and the Kamba, the 
eastern Tibetans of Sikang Province. As the title indicates, the two cultures are presented from 
the point of view of economic and political organization. The main points made by the study touch 
ownership and administration of land, utilization of labor, and the varying types of political hier- 
archal developments. A detailed summary of the ways in which Chinese administration, both im 
perial and recent, has affected the social and political structure of the two sharply differing regions 
is given. While the Tibetans have developed a complex feudal society in which the lamasery plays 
no small part, the Pai Yi combine the village commune with an incipient feudalism arising from 
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native hereditary chieftainship and an overlaid Chinese administration. As a result of Chinese 
exploitation, both may be said to possess a “double government” which continues to work a hard- 
ship on the local group. Dr. Chen has performed a service in shedding some light on the vast terra 
incognita that is frontier China. (ROBERT F. SPENCER) 
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LETTERS TO THE EpDITOR 


A Note ON ETHNOCENTRISM IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
Sir: 

We anthropologists pride ourselves on our objectivity in regard to cultures. Just 
as the physicist does not take a moral stand for or against the atoms which he studies, 
so we take our stand on cultural relativism. We speak of complex and simple cultures, 
matrilineal or patrilineal societies, but eschew identifying complexity with progress or 
similarity with western culture as a sign of enlightenment. Societies are of many types 
of which the contemporary American is but one. 

Before World War II such remarks would have been truisms; no anthropologist 
would have seriously questioned them. But when the crisis of war arose and we found 
ourselves attacked by an Oriental nation which we had thought, in the usual popular 


” 


way, to be “progressive,”’ some of us seem suddenly to have lost our objectivity and 
decided that those objectionable little people must have an evil, a “pathological,” or 
at best an “adolescent” culture.! 

As professionals, we are too thoroughly committed on the facts of race to entertain 
theses of racial inferiority. As citizens we may also object to racism as running counter 
to our American philosophy that antisocial behavior is the result of defective upbring 
ing. Hence, we could not charge the Japanese with racial inferiority, but some American 
anthropologists could, and several did try to show that Japanese society was not only 
different from western European—an acceptable anthropological proposition—but 
also tried to demonstrate that their peculiar culture made the Japanese warlike and 
aggressive as individuals and expansionist as a nation. This was done by resort to in- 
genious theories concerning toilet training, Emperor worship and food habits. Few 
seemed to consider the methodological difficulty of jumping from individual psy- 
chological reactions to child training customs, to the phenomena of international re- 
lations which involve, among other things, relationships between two or more national 
groups, problems of economic development, and historic growth and contact. The con- 
ditioning in aggressive behavior in children of western society was quite disregarded 
Therefore, while it could be shown that there are things in Japanese culture which 
might make individual Japanese aggressive in certain situations, the question whether 
they are thereby made more or less aggressive in these ways than are little Americans 
or little Britishers or little French or Russians was ignored. 

The war caused many social scientists not only to lose their objectivity in regard 
to the cultures of enemy nations, it revived in them serious acceptance of the whit« 
man’s burden. An example of this was the wholehearted support of United States 
Naval administration by a group of anthropologists on the general principle that such 
administration would be the best for the Micronesians’ own good. Threats of self 
determination or even civil administration have been resisted—again in the name of 
the welfare of Micronesians. The whole philosophy presents a striking parallel to that 


! These terms were used concerning Japanese at a meeting of social scientists held by the 
Institute of Pacific Relations in New York, on December 16-17, 1944, and summarized by Dr 
Margaret Mead. Oriental allies of course are different. In England, Dr. Ethel John Lindgren 
writes, in the professional journa] Man, October 1948, of the ‘‘deserved popularity” of the Chinese! 
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of French and British colonialists who have devoted their lives unselfishly to ad- 
ministration of the affairs of their little brown brothers. 

Some anthropologists are not content to offer their technical assistance merely in 
training naval administrators and advising them in the field; they seem to have ac 
cepted official, ethnocentric thinking in regard to different cultures and the superiority 
of the western way. Professor Murdock, for example, in Science, for October 22, 1948 
(p. 424) writes, “The Palauans are progressive and eager to adopt western ways.” 
(nd of the Caroline and Marshall Islanders, he writes, ““Their traditional governments 
still operate reasonably well and can be transformed into democracies in the modern 
sense only through a long evolutionary process.” Evolution toward “democracies in 
the modern sense” presumably means through those same “‘western ways” which the 
“progressive”’ Palauans are so eager to accept. 

Here we have swung full circle, the twentieth century American anthropologist 
voicing the views and sentiments of the nineteenth century foreign investors, convert- 
seeking missionaries, and writers such as Kipling singing the praises of the docile 
brown man—when ruled by western man. (The real treachery of the Japanese was that 
with industrialization they seemed to be Western but suddenly proved to have a cul 
tural self-respect of their own. The aim of the occupation appears to be to wipe out, if 
possible, all vestiges of this cultural pride through a process aptly called ‘“democrati 
zation,’’) 

If any recent trend in “applied anthropology” may be discerned, it seems to be 
one based on the assumption that American western culture is self-evidently the best 
there is, and that it is therefore the duty of anthropologists to aid the United States 
government in maintaining it at home and spreading it abroad. On the home front, 
the applied anthropologist would maintain the “equilibrium” of industrial situations 
by advising managers how to manage their workers; he has been little concerned to 
advise the managed how to maintain their own social interests vis-a-vis the managers. 
In cross-cultural situations the aim is to aid the government administrator in main- 
taining his rule with a minimum of trouble—but so far few applied anthropologists, 
at least in Micronesia and Japan, have put their services at the disposal of the ad- 
ministered in order that they may get what é/ey want out of their alien governors. 

Yet the anthropologist, who above all scientists should be aware of the pitfalls of 
ethnocentrism, seems to have fallen into some of them just as heavily as his lay 
brothers. Indeed, on more than one occasion it has taken a non-anthropologist to 
point the way to objectivity in the matter of cultural differences and the need for more 
appreciation of the complexity and depth of meaning to be found in cultures other 
than our own.’ 

Just as America, now the richest and most powerful nation on earth, must learn 
some self restraint if she is not to ruin the peoples and cultures of the rest of the world, 
so American anthropologists who have so many opportunities for intellectual leader- 


2 The reaction of a noted English anthropologist to some of Taylor’s attempts to understand 
and get in tune with certain aspects of Hindu ethos almost amounted to moral shock. See Edmond 
Taylor, Richer by Asia, p. 302. Helen Mears, a journalist with no anthropological training, has 
written an account of Japanese-American relations which tells more about why the two countries 
went to war than all the anthropologists put together. 
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ship must beware falling in love with their own culture and their own professional 
folkways to such an extent as to lose sight of their primary object: to study the nature 
of man and his culture, of the relations between men and their cultures. 
Joun F. EMBREE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

A “TESTING FRAME” FOR LANGUAGE AND CULTURE! 
SIR: 

Speaking only in terms of scientific usage, can it be agreed that linguistics and cul- 
ture and physical anthropology are coordinate? The content descriptions of general 
courses in anthropology departments often specify these three main divisions of 
anthropology just as the content description of a general biology course might specify 
botany and zoology and bacteriology as the three main divisions of biology. Because 
bacteria are classified as plants, and other microorganisms as animals, while viruses 
remain unclassified in this respect,? perhaps a biologist would not object to saying that 
bacteriology adjoins zoology as well as botany, thus paralleling the position of culture: 
adjacent to linguistics on the one hand, and to physical anthropology on the other 
assuming, of course, that phenotypic as well as genotypic traits are included in physical 
anthropology. Whatever the majority opinion may be on the relationship of language 
to culture, linguistic analysis characteristically proceeds without reference to the cul- 
ture of speakers—even when data on the culture of speakers are available. If most 
anthropologists really do think that linguistics is part of culture, then it is a very dis- 
pensable part; it does not keep the majority from classifying the archeological remains 
of particular preliterate peoples as the culture of the people in question—despite the 
fact that their culture must, by definition, be presented without any linguistic data 
at all. 

It is relatively easy to abstract linguistics from culture and to define linguistics 
without reference to culture, as I have done; it is much more difficult to abstract cul- 
ture and define culture or covert culture without reference to language. This is a dif- 
ficulty which Clyde Kluckhohn has come as close to meeting as any theorist in anthro- 
pology, as I have tried to show in the paper cited above. The theoretical advantages 
of such abstractions are apparent to anyone who has tried to make statements about 
national character structure in areas of dense nationalities, as in modern Europe. 
One is constantly aware of discrepancies between one’s practise and one’s fundamental 
definitions. Theoretical discussion, making for reconciliation, tries to accommodate the 


! Tam conscious of a certain temerity in writing on the relationship of adjacent or overlapping 
fields, and extend my humble appreciation to Max Zorn, Erminie W. Voegelin and Zellig S. Harris 
for background discussion; in presentation, this paper obviously follows Harris’ paper on context 
analysis (presented at the XXIX Congress of Americanists [1949]), as well as one of Sapir’s 
favorite devices in class demonstration of linguistic materials, the use of lesting frames. I cannot 
seem to find a good reference in Sapir’s writings to this; but compare Pike, after Sapir, with an 
alteration of the name of the device from festing frame to substitution frame (1948, p. 50ff). 

2 Or rather, until recently viruses had been allowed to remain unclassified; in order to avoid 


entanglements in the controversies of biologists, we need only read microbiology for bacteriology. 
3 Voegelin, 1949. 
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two. Thus, to account for the relative heterogeneity of languages in Europe and the 
relative homogeneity of cultures in Europe, one may say there is an overriding simi 
larity in the languages after all, as Whorf says in his formulation of Average Standard 
European—a rather dubious “standard” which may be nothing more than a restate 
ment of Sapir’s “‘drift.” 

Looking at what practitioners in linguistic analysis and cultural description actually 
do and actually say—aside from their theoretical definitions which they may not 
necessarily follow in practice—I see the following: linguistics and culture are coor 
dinate under general anthropology just as botany and zoology are coordinate under 
general biology. Hockett’s position is that I am wrong because, he says, language is a 
part of culture (much as, we would say, botany is a part of biology); and he gives a 
definition of culture which both satisfies and reflects his position.‘ 

Hockett and I are agreed, however, that Sapir is one of the very few anthropologists 
vho have achieved outstanding reputations in both fields under discussion. This im- 
plies that we are agreed that Sapir’s utterances on either subject adequately represent 
good scientific usage—though of course not the only good scientific usage. 

I shall now attempt to show that, in various contexts, Sapir’s use of the terms 
“culture” and “language”’ are not interchangeable; that ‘‘culture” occurs in utterances 


where it is not replaceable by “language” or “‘linguistics,”’ and “language” or “linguist 
ics’’ occurs in utterances where ‘‘culture” cannot be substituted. If we were to use 
parallel testing frames for biological writings, we would find that in an utterance which 
includes “‘botany,” “zoology” cannot be used in its place, nor conversely can “‘zoology”’ 


might be replaced by “biology,” with the sense somewhat less focused, perhaps, but 


» substituted for “‘botany”—and still make sense; yet either “botany” or “zoology” 


still possible. So also, in what may appear, in Sapir’s writings, to be exceptions—that 


is, in utterances in which “language” and “culture” appear to be interchangeable—it 
will be found that some key words from physical anthropology are equally interchange- 
able, making a substitutable set for “language” and “culture” and “race,” for 
example. 

The testing frames used below are presented to ask whether, given single utterances 
out of Sapir’s writings, the citations can generally accommodate both “linguistics” 
(or “language’’) and “‘culture,’’ when the utterances, as cited, include only one or the 
other of these. I do not, of course, cite any opinion of Sapir’s bearing on the question 


being discussed.® All citations are contained in the recent volume of Sapir’s Selected 


‘ Hockett, 1950, p. 113. 

> Thus, Sapir (p. 18): “‘The languages of the world may be classified either structurally or 
genetically.”” Here we can successfully replace “‘languages of the world” with “cultures of the world” 

but equally successfully, with ‘‘races of the world.” 

6 It is, however, relevant to the argument to note that Sapir seems to have debated the 
question with himself over many years, with varying emphasis, including that espoused by 
Hockett (e.g., pp. 27, 88, 92, 101, 108, 156, 161, 164, 165, 415, 432). In one phase (1911) of this 
debate, Sapir asks (p. 99): ‘Can it be, after all, that the formal groundwork of a language is no 
indication whatsoever of the cultural complex that it expresses in its subject matter? at least 
some elements that go to make up a cultural complex are embodied in grammatical form.” In 
another phase (1933), he asserts (p. 26): ‘“‘The tendency to see linguistic categories as directly 


expressive of overt cultural outlines, which seems to have come into fashion among certain 
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Writings’ to which page references are given, without identifying the titles of Sapir’s 
individual papers. 

Let us first see whether “culture’’ can be replaced by “language” or “‘linguistics’’: 

Sapir (pp. 309ff): [1] “To avoid confusion with other uses of the word ‘culture,’ 
uses which emphatically involve the application of a scale of values, I shall, where 
necessary, use ‘civilization’ in lieu of the ethnologist’s ‘culture.’ ’”’ [2] “‘Aloofness of 
some kind is generally a sine gua non of the second type of culture.’’ [3] “Culture in 
this third sense shares with our first, technical, conception an emphasis on the spiritual 
possessions of the group rather than of the individual.” In none of the three senses 
may “culture” be replaced by “language”’ if natural languages are meant; these are 
scarcely classifiable as either genuine or spurious, for example. 

Sapir (p. 347): “‘What constitutes spiritual serenity must be answered afresh for 
every culture and for every community—in the last analysis, for every individual.” 
Three interchangeable words are supplied by Sapir after ‘“‘every’’ (“‘culture,” “‘com- 
” “ndividual’’), but “language’”’ would not be interchangeable in this set. 

Sapir (p. 401): “Hence the simpler forms of a cultural element, whether found in 
the same or several tribes, are often interpreted as of greater age than the more com 


munity, 


plex ones.” Sapir goes on to say that the reverse of this (simple being of less age) is 
also found, and that his statement refers in effect to the culturally expectable or more 
common historical sequence. The linguistically expectable or more common sequence 
of historical development (if we substitute “paradigm,” for example, for “cultural 
element’) would certainly be from more complex to simple. 

Let us now see whether, conversely, “language” can be replaced by “culture”: 

Sapir (p. 11): “It is this constant interplay between language and experience which 
removes language from the cold status of such purely and simply symbolic systems as 
mathematical symbolism or flag signaling.’’ This abstraction and contrast, the “inter 
play between language and experience,’’ sounds very much like Sapir talking; but it is 
hard to imagine Sapir speaking of an interplay between “culture” and experience. 

Sapir (p. 23): ““The enormous amount of study that has been lavished on the history 
of particular languages and groups of languages shows very clearly that the most 
powerful differentiating factors are not outside influences, as ordinarily understood, 
but rather the very slow but powerful unconscious changes in . . . the languages them- 
selves.’ Could this also be said of “the history of particular cultures and groups of 
cultures?” 

Sapir (p. 110): “The crucial differences of opinion lie not so much between one 
constructed language and another as between the idea of a constructed language and 
that of an already well-established national one, whether in its traditional, authorized 
form or in some simplified form of it.’”’ If this is read with “constructed culture” in 
place of “constructed language,” it makes no sense. 

C. F. VOEGELIN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


sociologists and anthropologists, should be resisted as in no way warranted by the actual facts. 
There is no general correlation between cultural type and linguistic structure.” 
7 Mandelbaum (ed.), 1949. 
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COMMENTS ON SIMON’s “REVIEW OF FORM AND FUNCTION IN 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY” 
SIR 
Che brief communication, “Review of Form and Function in Physical Anthropol 
ogy” by Florence Simon,! criticizes the “investigations on human constitution” pub- 
) lished in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology. It makes a number of dubious 
statements, limits the term “constitution” unduly, and by failing to mention key 
; articles, it conveys an erroneous impression of the scope of research on human con- 
stitution 
\t the outset, one may question whether anthropologists are surprised at studies on 
physique and performance, since textbooks by Kroeber, Gillin, Montagu and Hooton 
mention such investigations. 
Furthermore, the term “constitution” should not be limited to body form. Physique e 
’ is only part of the constitutional endowment of the individual, and many biochemical, 
: hormonal and metabolic differences are endogenous or constitutional in nature. Cor 
rectly used, the term “constitution” includes those differences in ‘“‘the structure of the 
. brain and chemistry of the body” that Miss Simon recommends for study. Physique, 
rather than these other variables, has been treated in articles published in the American 
Journal of Physical Anthropology because it is that aspect of constitution that is avail- 
t able to physical anthropologists, and falls within the scope of the Journal. 
. Also, the author states that “‘constitutionalists still concern themselves with the - 
correlation of mental and physiological characters’ without mentioning studies of 
f sexual dimorphism, growth, or even Jones’ paper on the relationship between strength 
and physique.* Nor does she mention Angel’s paper on obesity in the female*® (which 
2 gives due attention to compensatory overeating), or Reynolds’ paper on the classifica 
1 tion of obesity,‘ Seltzer’s paper on physique in the subadult individual,® or Bullen and 
1 Hardy’s paper on physique in the female.® At present differences in body build and 
, sexual dimorphism are of interest to social anthropologists as well as physical anthro 7 


pologists.? 
Nor is it fair to overlook the fact that Dupertuis and Seltzer, both interested in the 
relationship between physique and performance, have also considered the environ- 


' Simon, 1950 > Jones, 1947 Angel, 1949 
Reynolds and Asakawa, 1948. 5 Seltzer, 1946 
Bulien and Hardy, 1946. 7 Mead, 1949, Ch. VI 
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mental modification of body-build. Seltzer’s paper on physical conditioning,’ and 
Dupertuis’ paper on hypopituitary dwarfism® indicate the awareness of “‘constitutional- 
ists” of environmental changes. 

It should not be forgotten, that physique or body-build is often a limiting factor to 
the ambitions of the individual, both because of the inherent limitations of a particular 
physique, and because of the cultural preferences for particular physiques. Economi 
cally, differences in body-build are important, for the extremes pay additional insurance 
premiums, or may not be insurable at all. Differences in physique are associated with 
differences in mortality and morbidity, which appear to be due in part to biochemical 
differences between different physiques. Since the physical anthropologist is concerned 
with human morphology, it is obvious why some of them are interested in body-build, 
its variants, and its functional correlates, rather than limiting their work to historical 
and taxonomic problems alone. 

STANLEY M. GARN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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REJOINDER 
SIR: 

The data in my article were chosen to point out the fact that physical anthropolo- 
gists have not always been, nor are today, exempt from the inclination to draw conclu 
sions unwarranted by evidence. Few are equipped with knowledge and techniques 
enabling them to go beyond the study of the physical aspects of mankind. It is one 
thing to attempt useful classifications of fat and hefty children; it is another to say that 
skinny people are more inclined to become schizophrenics than the non-skinny. My 
protest is against the physical anthropologist who makes value-judgments—and the 


Seltzer, 1946b. Dupertuis, 1945. 
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writings of the modern constitutionalists are full of them. They are potentially danger 
ous when coming from the scientist, who is so revered a figure in our society. 
FLORENCE SIMON 
CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 


CONSTITUTIONAL TyPrs AND PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
SIR: 

Miss Simon has shown me the letter commenting on her brief note on the changing 
content of the articles appearing in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology. 
This was based on a much longer paper written for one of my courses. The analysis of 
the articles was entirely Miss Simon’s idea and the results were so interesting that I 
advised her to publish them, and hence take the liberty of adding one or two points to 
her rejoinder. The author of the “Comments on Simon’s Review” obviously misunder 
stood the implications of the note, which are simply these: (1) A small number of the 
articles appearing in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology have been con 


cerned with the relation of form and function. (2) In the earlier years, many of these 


dealt with race and behavior. (3) Now they are concerned fith constitution and be 
havior. This seems perfectly clear and has nothing to do with definitions of what might, 
or ought, to be included under the term “constitution.” 

It is worthwhile pointing out, however, that constitutional study does use the same 
logic and has the same appeal as the earlier racial analyses. The following quotations on 
the effects of hybridization make the point; the first concerns racial differences: 

The whiie race originally possessed the monopoly of beauty, intelligence, and strength. By 
its union with other varieties, hybrids were created, which were beautiful without strength, strong 
without intelligence, or, if intelligent, both weak and ugly 


The second quotation has to do with juvenile delinquents: 


That as a group they represent a population bred down and promiscuously mongrelized to a 
shocking level of biological insufficiency is apparent. They resemble the Arkansas dogs in that 
respect.? 

It does not take much research in the subject thus to see that the pattern of the 
study of constitutional types fits the old tradition of racial discussions so perfectly that 
it is important, particularly for the younger anthropologists, to recognize the wolf, even 
when appearing in a very peculiar kind of sheepskin. It is, in the larger sense, a tragedy 
that this diversion has occurred just at the present moment. Recent work in genetics 
and biology has provided us with the tools and the theory to deal effectively with our 
old problems. New fossils and the re-dating of Piltdown, Galley Hill and other forms, 
open the way to an effective treatment of human evolution. It is difficult to see that the 
constitutional approach has achieved any result other than materially to retard thes 
promising developments. 

S. L. WASHBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


' de Gobineau, Arthur, Tke Inequality of Human Races, 1915, page 209 
2 Sheldon, W. H., Varieties of Delinquent Youth, 1949, page 864 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF AN ANNUAL COASTAL Visi 
FOR CERTAIN YOKUTS GROUPS 


In preparation for archeological investigation of coastal Monterey County, in 
California, a perusal of published tehnological material has been attempted. The re 
sultant impression gained from certain of the least known sources seems to establish 
the unusual situation of long range travel to secure food for a California group or 
groups. 

The initial suggestion was lent by the following statement of Alexander S. Taylor 

(March 23, 1860), concerning the Yokuts or Tulares at Monterey: 
In the month of May, 1859, the people of Monterey were surprised one day to see a large cavalcade 
coming into the town, who, to their surprise, turned out to be a company of Indians, from the 
Merced river and vicinity, all mounted on fine horses, and generally pretty well dressed and 
equipped in the Spanish fashion of California. They numbered about 50, many of whom were 
armed with rifles. The most of them spoke Spanish and broken English. Their expedition was 
after muscles (mussels) and avalones (abalones or Haliotis). 


Further confirmation of these treks is given in “From Old Files,” in the Daily Journal, 
(Salinas, California, July 29, 1924), where an interview in Salinas with Chief Joaquin 
of the Tulares (Yokuts) is reported. Joaquin complains about the disappearance of 
mortars and pestles from their caches on the coast. Interviews in the summer of 1947 
and 1948 with two old timers of the Monterey region, Ed Doud and the late Stephen 
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Fields, brought further mention of the expeditions of the Tulares to Monterey. Accord- 
ing to Doud, the Tulares were the only Indians which were known locally at Monterey 
about 60 years ago. Fields’ knowledge of the Tulare contact, considerably greater, 
will be discussed later. Finally, the following description of the abalone gathering sites 
of the Monterey coast by Philip Mills Jones (1900, pp. 98-99) gives even further in- 
dication of this Yokut annual migration pattern: 

I examined the coast for 40 miles south,—as far as Post’s—and found on almost every headland 
traces of camp sites or slight elevations in which could be found large numbers of abalone shells 
in all stages of disintegration. In many cases no ashes or charcoal could be found mixed with the 
dirt and shells, and the general appearance did not give me the idea of great age. The shells seemed 
to have been thrown together in such a way as to make a heap or pile of some height and small 
diameter, and I was at a loss to account for these deposits. The wife of Mr. Post, at Post’s, who 
is an Indian whom Mr. Post married in the early 50’s, and who claims to have been a member 
of a small tribe that lived along the coast, moving from place to place over a distance of perhaps 
fifty miles, told me that it was the custom of these Indians to make piles of the abalone shells on 
the various points or headlands near which the tribe happened to be camping, and that these heaps 
or piles were made without any special reason or significance, but simply “to do something with 
the shells.” She said that very few Indians lived along the coast here, and that many of the 
camp sites and refuse heaps had been made by bands from the Tulare (San Joaquin) valley, who 
came over the mountains every year for the purpose of getting sea food. This seems probable, as 
the trip would not be a difficult one, and as shells of the abalone or haliotis are found in con 


siderable numbers in the valleys east of here 


The shell heaps, just described by P. M. Jones occur along the coast from Monterey 
southward nearly to the Post’s. The only constituent of these deposits is the red-backed 
abalone, or Haliotis rufescens. The deposits vary in size and depth; some are several 
feet thick, but most are about six inches in depth; many are large, but a considerable 
number are small, measuring 25 feet or less in diameter. The deposits appear, as Jones 
suggests, to be the dump for the shells acquired in food gathering on the adjacent rocks 
of the coast. 

The implication of this Yokut migration of even small groups is considerable. This 
type of annual pattern, if precontact, would considerably alter views concerning trade. 

The Early Central California culture described by Heizer (1949) has as an impor- 
tant trait the use of haliotis in the form of ornaments. If such a pattern, as previously 
described, had existed at the time of this culture, the presence of haliotis in Farly sites 
need not imply that the coastal portion of the Monterey region were occupied. As yet, 
the Early Horizon Central California culture has not been recognized on the coast 
It probably will be revealed ultimately. However, short occupation of the coast 
regions by interior peoples on these gathering expeditions must be considered as a pos 
sible explanation for the occurrence of haliotis ornaments in Early. 

Another interesting implication for the archeologist is presented by the fact that 
under this annual migration pattern some sites scattered along the coastal region 
may easily be the result, not of local inhabitants, but of the annual tourists of pre- 
history. Thus, over a long period of time a contact situation may be reflected in the 
archeology of this portion of Monterey County. 

Further, the Yokuts annual visits may explain the occurrences of unglazed earthen 
ware at two Monterey Peninsula shell deposits, which lack any indication of historic 


1 Ed Doud, an American, has lived for over seventy years on his ranch between Post’s and 
Monterey. Stephen Fields, who died in 1949 in his early sixties, was descended from an old Spanish 
Monterey family who had lived locally for over a century and a quarter. 
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or Mission contact. Unglazed pottery sherds of a prehistoric era are reported for no 
sites nearer than the eastern side of the San Joaquin valley, as portrayed by Gayton 
(1929). 

A suggestion of the type of contact occurring between these Yokuts and the 

Mission Indians in the historic period is portrayed by the statements of Stephen Fields: 
The Tulares came once a year. They bathed in the Monterey Bay and scraped their skin. They 
stayed about two weeks. The Tulares took back mussels and abalones. They fought with the 
Carmel Indians when they came. At one of these fights in the 1830’s or 1840’s a small child 
was abandoned; her mother and father must have been killed. My great-grandfather raised this 
girl with my grandfather. 
This violent contact between the Tulare and Mission Indians suggests the aboriginal 
view of trespass causing feud or bloodshed. The lateness of contact would make it 
appear that such precontact notions would be lost and that a more satisfactory ex 
planation would be one of a traditional enmity based on trespass. 

The Yokuts trips to the Monterey coast as here described are noticeably historic 
being made by a mounted, armed group. However, similar long distance travel for 
Yokuts described by Latta (1929, pp. 29-33), who tells how the Northern Hill Yokuts 
travelled over 75 miles by balsa to Buena Vista Lake annually, is strictly in the abori 
ginal pattern. 


The Yokuts annual coastal migration suggests Monterey as the possible origin for 
the European trade goods occurring at the Elk Hills site described by Walker (1947) 
The bulk of Walker’s trade goods were dated in the 1820 to 1860 span. Prior to 1823, the 
California foreign trading pattern was one of smuggling along the entire coast, for 
Spanish law made trade with foreigners illegal. However, after 1823, the Mexican 
government opened Monterey and required all vessels to make it their first port-of-call 
in California. This meant that suddenly Monterey became overwhelmingly the major 
commercial center, as reflected by the richness of the yield of European trade goods 
from the two California Missions nearest Monterey, both of which were famous as 
poor missions as contrasted to more distant establishments, and the sudden enlarge 
ment of the Customs House at Monterey just after the beginning of Mexican control 
During the Mexican period (1823-1846), Monterey and possibly this Yokuts annual 
visit were the major source of European trade goods for the whole San Joaquin valley. 

ARNOLD R. PILLING 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Nores AND NEws 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1950 Meeting 

The 1950 Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association will be held in Ber 
keley, at the University of California, on December 28-30 inclusive. The invitation was extended 
by President Sproul upon the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Department of Anthro 
pology 

The morning sessions of the meeting will be devoted to invited papers. One of the themes will 
be “Fifty Years of Anthropology in the West.” The afternoon programs will consist of volunteered 
papers which will be arranged in topical or areal groupings. The number of parallel sessions to be 
held in the afternoons will be determined by the number and character of the papers received 
Members are urged to submit their papers to the program chairman by October 1. The deadline 
date is October 15, beyond which no papers will be accepted. The practice of some former years of ex 
tending deadlines or printing supplementary programs is of necessity abandoned. Full papers or 
abstracts are required. Information should be supplied regarding the need for blackboards, maps 
and projection equipment. The program chairman is Verne F. Ray, University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 

The annual meeting of the American Folklore Society will be held conjointly on December 
27 and 28. Coordinated meetings of other societies will be announced later. 

The University of California, as our host, will supply dormitory lodgings at $2.00 per person 
in double rooms, $3.00 in single rooms (no private baths). Meals will be available at the University 
cafeteria at standard prices. Hotels in the area include the Durant, Claremont, and Shattuck 
Rates begin at $3.50 single with semi-private bath. The chairman of the committee on local ar 
rangements is Theodore D. McCown, Department of Anthropology, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California 

FULBRIGHT PROGRAM FOR 1951-52 

The Committee on International Exchange of Persons announces opportunities abroad for 
university lecturing and advanced research for 1951-52. Approximately 300 awards are available 
in Australia, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Egypt, France, Greece, India, Iran, Italy, Nether 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom and Colonial Dependencies 
Applications for these awards must be submitted between June 15 and October 15, 1950. They are 
intended to cover all essential expenses, including maintenance and travel within the given 
countries and round trip transportation. Supplemental cost-of-living allowances for accompanying 
dependents and limited amounts for books and equipment necessary to the project may be added 
upon request. Awards are usually granted for an academic year. They require attachment to a 
foreign institution and are for use only in one country 

Applicants for university lecturing must have teaching experience in an institution of higher 
learning; applicants for advanced research must have the doctoral degree or equivalent recognized 
standing in a profession. All must have U. S. citizenship. Further information can be obtained 
from the Executive Secretary, Committee on International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitu 
tion Avenue, Washington 25, D. C 


VOLUMES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST NEEDED 
Dr. Henri Frankfort, Director of the Warburg Institute of the University of London wishes 
to acquire the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., vols. 10-30 (1908-1930) and vols. 34 to date 
(1932 ) to complete his institute’s files. He offers in exchange a w ide selection of the studies of 
his institute and the Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, with titles in the classics, 
art, literature, and the history of ideas. He may be addressed at his institute, c/o Imperial In 
stitutes Buildings, South Kensington, London S.W. 7, England 


FIELD PROJECT FOR RESEARCH IN CONTEMPORARY INDIA 
It is announced that the Research in Contemporary India Field Project, part of a wider study 
of contemporary cultures in the Middle East and Far East, being carried on under the general 
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direction of Dr. Abram Kardiner by the Departments of Anthropology and Sociology, Columbia 
University, has completed the initial base of a two-year project on the cultural and historical 
factors in character formation in three contrasting Indian villages. Mrs. Gitel P. Steed, Director 
of the Project, and assistants, are working in a Hindu village of Gujarat Province, while Dr. 
Morris Carstairs, of the University of Edinburgh, is studying a village in Rajputana to obtain 
control data on projective and other behavior. Future plans call for studies by Indian Anthro- 
pologists of an old Christian community, and of a Moslem village, with samplings of other com- 
munities in co-operation with the Cornell University project in the United Provinces, and of still 
others in Bengal, Rajputana, Bombay and Gujarat. (From a memorandum submitted by Mrs 
Steed.) 
COLOR SLIDES OF PRIMITIVE ART 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y., announces that the series 
of 2”X2” color slides on primitive art produced by Dr. Fred Block will be available for loan to 
those in the New York district who can borrow them in person from the Museum. For those else- 
where, slides must be purchased, and are available from the Dr. Block Color Productions, 1309 
North Genesee Ave., Hollywood 6, California. Included in the collection are 288 slides of North 
American Indian Art, 110 slides of African Art, and 107 slides of South Pacific Art. Catalogs with 
price-lists may be had from the Museum of Modern Art. 


CHAIR OF SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


The University of Cape Town announces that applications will be received for its Chair of 
Social Anthropology, to be vacated by the appointment of Professor I. Schapera to a Chair in the 
Department of Anthropology, London School of Economics, University of London. The salary is 
£1,000, with travel and living allowances additional. Applications, accompanied by a medical cer- 
tificate of health, a recent photograph, and testimonials, with statements of age, experience, 
qualifications and research work completed or in progress, should reach the Registrar, University 
of Cape Town, Private Bag, Rondebosch, South Africa, by July 31, 1950. The University in ad- 
vertising the post, states that “A first hand knowledge of African people although not essential 
will be considered an added recommendation.’ 


CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES SCIENCES 
PREHISTORIQUES ET PROTOHISTORIQUES 
The third session of the Congrés International des Sciences Préhistoriques et Protohistoriques 
will be held at Zurich, Switzerland, August 14-19, 1950. This is the first post-war session of the 
congress, the last one having been held at Oslo, Norway, fourteen years ago. The president of the 
organization committee is Prof. E. Vogt, of Zurich. 


ARCHIE PHINNEY, 1903-1949 


Archie Phinney, who died last November, was born September 4, 1903, at Culdesac, Idaho 
He received his Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of Kansas at Lawrence in 1926. He 
was the first Nez Perce Indian to be graduated from the University of Kansas. He took graduate 
courses in anthropology at George Washington University in Washington D. C., and Columbia 
University in New York. 

Entering the Office of Indian Affairs in 1926 asa field clerk, Mr. Phinney gradually worked his 
way up to the Superintendency of the Northern Idaho Agency. In 1932 he prepared a program for 
the Nez Perce tribe which contained many elements similar to those later incorporated into the 
Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. During his service with the Bureau, Mr. Phinney was Field 
Agent at Minneapolis, Albuquerque, Denver, and Window Rock, Arizona. He had been Superin 
tendent of the Northern Idaho Agency since 1944. 

In 1948 Mr. Phinney was awarded the Indian Council Fire Achievement Award, given 
annually to an Indian whose accomplishments are considered worthy of national recognition. He 
was the first member of the Nez Perce tribe to receive that honor. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE DISMISSAL OF RICHARD G. MORGAN 
AS CURATOR OF THE OHIO STATE MUSEUM! 


At the meeting of the Council of the American Anthropological Association in New York, 
November 17, 1949, the report of a special Committee on Scientific Freedom was accepted.” This 
committee was appointed by the Executive Board of the Association according to instructions in 
a resolution adopted at the 1948 annual meeting of the Council in Toronto. Implementation of the 
report of the Committee on Scientific Freedom was given by a resolution passed by the Executive 
Board at its meeting on November 19, 1949, which adopted the report as the policy of the Board 

At the meeting held in Toronto, 1948, the Executive Board had been instructed to regard the 
case of Richard G. Morgan as “a continuing order of business.” The procedures of the Board in 
connection with the case up to November, 1949, were also approved by the Council of the Associa 
tion at its meeting in New York in 1949. These procedures up to that date substantially con- 
formed to the recommendations made by the Committee on Scientific Freedom which were ac 
cepted by the Council. 

In the light of these facts, and in view of subsequent developments in the Morgan case, the 
Executive Board believes that it should take the final procedure recommended, namely, the pub- 
lication of its findings 

\ brief summary of the relations of the Board to the Morgan Case seems desirable at this 
point. 

As a result of communications from Mr. Richard G. Morgan, and in consequence of the 
information available to it, the Executive Board authorized the establishment of an investigating 
committee. This Committee was appointed by the then President of the Association, Dr. Harry 
L. Shapiro, on July 6, 1948, and consisted of Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, Chairman, Dr. James B 
Griffin and Dr. John W. Bennett. This committee prepared a sixteen-page report to the Executive 
Board. After considering the report of this Special Committee, the Executive Board on August 26, 
1948, issued a formal statement which was published in part in the News Bulletin of the Associa 
tion, Vol. II, No. 4, September, 1948. This statement concluded with the following paragraph 

From the review of the evidence available to the Executive Board of the American 

Anthropological Association, it was felt that the handling of Mr. Morgan’s case was a 

violation of his rights as a citizen and that the facts available to it should be turned over 

to some properly organized association to defend these basic rights. This conclusion 

seemed all the more appropriate since Mr. Morgan’s professional competence was not 

in question 

Mr. Morgan subsequently brought suit against the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society, administrators of the Ohio State Museum, to force his reinstatement. Mr. Morgan also 
asked that the Association submit a brief of amicus curiae in the case. The Executive Board de 
cided that the Association lacked the legal talent or the resources to permit it to take such action 
but offered to provide any factual information desired in connection with the legal action taken 
Subsequently the Board provided a statement regarding Mr. Morgan’s professional competence 
and standing. 

In October, 1949, the Ohio Supreme Court refused to accept jurisdiction in the case, basing 
its decision at least in part on the grounds that the Ohio State Historical Society is not an agency 
of the State. It is this action, together with the report of the Committee on Scientific Freedom, 
which seemed to the Board to make it necessary again to publicize its opinions on the case, for the 
most tangible statement concerning the reasons for Mr. Morgan’s dismissal is contained in a 
; 1 On March 1, 1950, copies of this statement were sent to Mr. Arthur C. Johnson, President, Ohio State Arche 
ological and Historical Society, and Mr. Irwin C. Zepp, Director, Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
Museum for correction as to facts. As of April 14, no omy had been received 


? The report is published as part of the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting in the American Anthropologist, Vol. 52, 
No. 1, pp. 152-153. 1950. 
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letter of July 8, 1949, from President Arthur C. Johnson of the Ohio State Archeological and 
Historical Society to Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, stating, ‘“There are no charges on file against Mr 
Morgan either affecting his personal or professional status 

“‘He was not re-elected because his wife and stepson and Communist associations were in 
volved in an incident here in which the stepson’s house was wrecked by a mob and his wife’s 
bookstore driven out of business. Of course, this reflected unhappily upon the good name of the 
employing Society, a state-supported organization.’ 

Further in the same letter it is stated that ‘‘As a state institution all acts of its trustees are 
open and above-board and your committee is welcome to all the facts.’’ (Emphasis supplied.) In 
effect, it would seem that the major justification offered by the administration of the Society for 
the dismissal of Mr. Morgan is based upon its responsibilities as a state institution, an opinion 
rejected by the Ohio Supreme Court 


Asa result of the foregoing facts the Executive Board wishes to state the following opinions, 


based on the report of the special investigating committee and its own examination of the data 
available to it: 

That the dismissal of Mr. Richard G. Morgan did not question his professional com- 
petence or the proper performance of his duties. 

That the Board of Trustees refused to accept the presence of an official representative of 
the Association at a discussion of the case, although requested to do so by Mr. Morgan. 

That the procedures violated the Society’s own statement of Policy on Tenure in that: a) 
No precise statement of charges or reasons was given Mr. Morgan. b) He was not given a “‘fair 
hearing with full opportunity for reply’ as such a statement is interpreted by such organizations 
as the American Association of University Professors, Association of American Colleges and other 
academic organizations (see Bulletin, American Association of University Professors, Vol. 35, No 
35, No. 1, p. 69).4 

4. In the opinion of the Executive Board unsatisfactory conditions of scientific freedom and 
tenure prevail at the institution administered by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society. 

In making this statement, the Executive Board wishes it clearly understood that it adopts 
the viewpoint of the American Association of University Professors regarding censure. This means 
that the censure is visited not upon the whole of the institution or organization or upon its staff but 
upon the administration. The term ‘‘administration” includes the administrative officers and 
governing board of the institution or organization. Censure does not affect the individual rights 
of members of the American Anthropological Association at the institution in question, nor do 
members of the Association who accept employment at the institution or with the organization 
censured forfeit rights or membership in the Association 

It may further be added that in publishing this statement, the Executive Board clearly is not 
at this time passing judgment upon the dismissal itself, or upon the subsequent behavior of either 
of the parties to the dispute resulting from the dismissal. The Board action is based selely upen the 
procedures leading up to the dismissal which in the opinion of the Board not only did not follow 
the tenure practices generally accepted in the academic and scientific field, but violated the 
“Policy of Tenure” of the organization concerned. Had proper procedures been followed, it is 
quite possible that no “‘case”’ for investigation would have arisen. 

Racpu L. Beats, President 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
A pproved by the Executive Board, 
January 30, 1950. 

From the “Policy on Tenure” of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 

4 The report of the Investigating Committee states: “It is evident that no better case would be found of the refusal 
of an employer to give his employee a fair hearing.” 


> Adapted from the statement preceding the list of censured administrations published quarterly in the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors 
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